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PEEFACE. 



This volume contains Fourteen Sermons preached by me 
at the Assembly Room, 3 Gower Street North, London, 
on Sunday mornings, from September 30th to December 
30th, 1860, inclusive. Except the first three, and portions 
of some of the others, they are printed from a revision of 
reporter's transcript. The first three were written chiefly 
at my dictation ; chiefly too some weeks after delivery. 
They are, therefore, rather resemblances than reports. 

The Sermons, in compliance with the wish of friends, 
have been issued in numbers : this rendered the insertion 
of one or two sketches of former sermons, or portions of 
such, necessary in the earlier part of the volume. These 
were selected as suitable to occupy the place assigned 
them ; and each refers in some way to the discourse that 
precedes it The last Sermon in the volume is based upon 
one delivered some years ago, but omits what, perhaps, 
might be thought the more abstruse parts of t'hat. It is 
placed last because it was not ready for publication when 
its turn came; and because, afterwards, the last place 
seemed the most suitable. 

I have preached, through evil report and good, for 
more than a dozen years, and have often been asked to 
print a volume of my discourses. This, however, for many 
reasons, some sad enough, but all cogent, I thought it 
better to defer. But when I resumed speaking, aftec a. 
tedious illness of nearly two years, having \>u\> ^ax\aaScj 
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recovered, and uncertain whether my voice might not be 
soon silenced altogether, it seemed just that I should meet 
the wishes of my hearers, and supply them with, at any 
rate, one permanent record of my ministry. This I could 
only do by securing the services of a skilful reporter : for 
I had not strength to write new sermons, nor to transcribe 
old ones for the press. 

Written sermons might have had a literary superiority, 
and selected ones have better represented my spiritual 
endeavours, both as to range of subject and of method ; 
yet I trust this specimen of my ordinary preaching is of 
sufficient interest and worth to find friendly readers 
beyond the circle of those who have heard me. Such 
readers will censure lightly the blemishes they may meet 
with in the book, if they can wish it 'God speed/ as 
'speaking unto men to edification and exhortation and 
comfort/ 

When we dip our pen into a full inkstand, our first 
performance on paper is likely to be — a blot And when 
an author sits down to write a preface out of a 'full 
heart,' such may his first performance be. But I have 
burned my blotted paper ; and having determined to be 
brief, reticent, and prosaic, I have only to add that this 
book, while offered with respect to Christian readers in 
general, is specially and affectionately inscribed to my 
hearers, at whose desire it is published. 



THOS. T. LYNCH. 



14 Yobk Place, Kentish Town, 
March 1861. 
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AN 

OLD QUESTION AND ANSWER 



If a standard-bearer bruises his arm, though his general 
strength may be as before, his courage unabated, his heart 
with his countrymen in their struggle, yet he cannot carry 
the flag. If an artist has a dimness gathering oyer his 
eyes, though his mind may remain filled with visions of the 
beautiful, and his desire still be ardent so to portray these 
visions as to excite his own feelings in other men, yet he 
can no longer use brush and colours, or handle the graver. 
And if it be a man's work to discourse of Truth, and his 
bodily heart be so affected, that a little breath of emotion 
sets it swaying like a tree in a gale, and sudden, unexpected 
spasm seizes it, shaking his frame and prostrating it for a 
while ; though his desire may still be earnest towards his 
work, — the work of his choice, the work, too, to which he 
feels God has appointed him, — he must remain silent, or 
resuming speech while still but insecurely recovered, speak 
with care and fear. And such a case is mine. 

Personal references will not, I am sure, be displeasing at 
such a time : they are natural, even necessary. An invalided 
man is certainly not a suitable preacher of the cheering 
Gospel, if, through weakness of the body, he has a sickly 
mind. But an invalided body may have made him more 
earnest to cheer and sustain the troubled, as well as more 
able to do so. For as parents whose own youth has been 
passed in hardship are often peculiarly careful to spare 
their children all suffering that may rightly \>e HgwcedL, «& 
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they who teach others, having themselves learnt truth in 
sorrow, and often walked in darkness, weak and lonely, may 
be specially wishful to lighten the gloom of life, and to 
fortify those who must in any case suffer something, and 
perhaps may suffer much. I have always had in preaching 
to contend with infirmity ; and one evil of this is, that too 
much volition is necessary. Every exertion of the will is 
an expenditure of force. And if much effort is needed to 
say at all what we have to say, we draw too largely upon 
the nervous fountains, and their flow becomes exhausted or 
intermittent. Besides, ease of expression and gesture afford 
a bodily symbol of that which is so essential in spiritual 
discourse, — spontaneity of mental action. Our best thoughts 
are spontaneous ; they come, as of themselves, — really from 
God. They show us the direction in which to labour ; show 
what the soil will produce, and what husbandry is needed. 
' Grace" — the action of heavenly affections upon us — is to the 
common soul of man what genius is to individuals. If the 
love of God shines in our heart, good thoughts will spring 
there ; but these will need culture. For though labour 
cannot produce of itself what will pass to an observant eye 
as a work of genius, genius without labour will avail little. 
And so ' grace" without study, spontaneous thought without 
reflection, will not suffice. The spontaneity of a speaker 
may indeed be manifest enough, though his weakness com- 
pels painful effort ; the effort, too, may bear honourable 
testimony to honest labour. But there is an incongruity 
between a fettered body and a free mind, painful to both 
speaker and hearers ; frustrating him in much he wishes, 
and lessening their edification. 

The speaker, then, will be rightly anxious about that 
1 bodily exercise' which may aid or mar his work ; and wisely 
carefn] in such preparation of the body, as well as of the 
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mind, for the pulpit, as is possible. I shall try to speak in 
a quiet way this morning ; and what is quiet, you know is 
sometimes dull. But we have had much dull weather 
lately, and yet a great deal of corn has been harvested, and 
our fears have proved too great. And so the growth of 
the soul towards the maturity of its fruitage may go on 
favourably even under dull sermons. 

If every pulpit in the land were occupied by an honest 
man speaking good words out of a faithful heart, though 
many sermons would still be dull, how great would be the 
general profiting ! I have myself known what it is to suffer 
many things from many ministers and be nothing bettered, 
but rather grow worse ; and though I have heard really good 
sermons with the keenest pleasure, — sometimes the pleasure 
of a deferred hope at last gratified, — I have, too, heard ser- 
mons that might be called dull with real benefit, because of 
the pious good sense they contained. We must remember, 
that however the word of truth comes, as truth it is the word 
of God, Presented in the best way, it will not serve us, un- 
less we so regard it ; presented but poorly, it may neverthe- 
less be rich in good effects. 

Any man who speaks out fully what he really believes 
will desire, and greatly need, the support of those who hear 
him. Some of his hearers will seem to be persons of an 
inborn fidelity, which godliness has but to cherish and per- 
fect ; from these he feels he cannot be separated, unless by 
the wrench of some great moral accident occurring in this 
evil world. Of others he is more doubtful 

For myself, I am both very grateful and gratified at 
your general fidelity of. remembrance and regard. Time 
and bereavement break up the friendliest groups. We have 
suffered thus. But I have little, comparatively, to lament 
and censure in the conduct of any of those assodatol mftk 
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me formerly. The text I shall take is a very familiar one. 
It is this : 

* What must I do to be saved ? — Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.' {Acts xvi. 30, 31.) 

This text is so familiar, that the announcement of it 
may seem like offering bread and water to those who would 
rather have something else. But what hinders our having 
fruit with the bread, — almonds and figs; and wine with the 
water, — the juice of heavenly grapes ? 

Bread and water may test our hunger and thirst, whe- 
ther they are healthy. If through work we have come to 
relish them, or even through want, it is well. We know 
their worth now. Relishing bread and water, we can relish 
fruit and wine the more ; nor are we so likely to eat idly, 
like the glutton, or to add drunkenness to thirst. Familiar 
as the text is, it is seldom quoted in its complete form. 
Having said, ' Believe, and thou shalt be saved/ we stop ; 
but Scripture adds, 'and thy house/ There is no selfish 
salvation. A man cannot be saved without wishing to save 
some one else ; scarcely ever, if ever, without helping to save 
some one else. There is more in the Apostle's answer than 
there was in the jailor's question. He says, c I ;' they say, 
1 thou and thy house/ He said ' I,' but of course meant ' I 
and mine •/ they give him comfort for the full trouble of his 
heart. But if any one is anxious only for the welfare of c I 
myself 1/ Christ's answer to his anxieties enlarges his nar- 
row heart, and makes him think of his friends ; or his neigh- 
bours, if he has no friends yet. 

I lately saw this text sold, — that is, a printed copy of 
it ; but it was, as usual, in the incomplete form. In a 
place far away from London, outside the door of a house, 
a sale was going on. Many shabby but useful things in 
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succession lamentably parted company. If you have ever 
moved from one house to another, and have noticed your 
best things in the van, you will have seen with some sur- 
prise how shabby they looked ; but, on being settled in your 
new abode, you may have noticed, too, how comfortable, 
after all, the aspect even of your shabbiest property is, now 
order rules again. No doubt our furniture, both mental 
and material, viewed in the broad light of open publicity, is 
not quite so fine as we haVe been pleased to suppose : but 
then as ours, and as put daily to necessary and affectionate 
uses, it is very valuable. It is sad to see a man's goods, 
whether of mind or house, sold off. And sometimes we do 
see a man mentally sold off. A bit of mothers truth or 
of father's counsel is bought by the tempting devil, who 
pays with pleasure and praise, and uses his purchase by 
and by to light up a tormenting fire in the conscience. 
Well, I saw, as I said, goods being sold — table, chair, bed, 
and candlestick, all going, going ; and there came presently 
a lot, — two pictures, and this text printed in large letters, 
' Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved ; 
— why not 'and thy house'? I doubt not that even the 
useful belongings of the household might have been saved, 
if the people had given true and full heed to the text. For 
the case was one of a multitude of cases, in which Folly and 
Sin, going into business as partners, are very successful, 
and attain beggary. The auctioneer looked at tfye text, 
and said nothing ; silent, perhaps, from decent reverence. 
A man at the edge of the little crowd stood tip-toe, looked 
over, and grinned, as if saying, ' Ha, ha! your text has not 
saved you/ I saw a little girl carry away text and pictures ; 
and now they are for ornament, and, let us hope, instruction 
too, over, I dare say, some kitchen chimney-piecs. 

Now a man's own real godliness will not ceitaVcJcj w«* 
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his family, still less certainly save his goods and ' inter- 
ests/ as we call them. Nevertheless, our faith has rela- 
tion to our common welfare and safety, though the way of 
salvation is by no means an easy and safe way in all re- 
spects. The proffer of an honourable salvation brings 
with it inevitably the proposal of honourable danger. The 
old 'way of salvation" is happily not a grass -grown way, 
but it is often a way overgrown with thorns. For it is a 
way that runs through the wilderness of this world, and 
fresh shoots from the bushes that grow on either side are 
constantly straggling across. Every spring there are new 
ones. You know that in walking through a wood, you have 
to remove such hindrances ; and often do so with care, to 
make a way for little people or feebler people who follow 
you. We are all stronger than some others, even though 
many others are stronger than we ; and in clearing brambles 
out of the ' way of salvation* for ourselves, we do so also 
for ' our house' and our companions. There is in Chris- 
tian godliness no sure exemption from calamity. But 
many burdens are removed, though some are imposed. We 
are spared, though we are tried. Pains come differently, 
have a different meaning, are borne in a different spirit. 
The saint and the sinner may both have the red mark of 
suffering on their back. The saint has been scourged be- 
cause he told truth, and would not let evil alone : he has 
been shamefully branded, but with marks of honour. The 
sinner has the red 'D' upon his back, which means deserter. 
He hides the marks of calamity, for they are marks of 
shame ; he has suffered because he has forsaken the good 
old cause, the good old way. The saint does not wish for 
any more stripes ; but if his back be bared to receive them, 
the very enemy will hit lighter, perhaps, because the old 
marks show that he has to do with a brave man. 
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And as to ' our house' being saved with us if we are 
saved. Must not every one act and labour for himself? 
Yes ; but his labours would avail little unless others 
wrought for him too. And he would want his most urgent 
and his purest motives to personal success, if his labours 
did not avail for others. One man cannot fight an army. 
Each man may do, however, part of the fighting. If there 
is victory, it is because he fought along with others ; if he 
did his part well, it is because he fought for home and 
kindred. The truth is for our uses as domestic and social 
creatures, with interests woven wonderfully together. It is 
literally true that a man could not be saved unless the world 
was ; even as it is true that an Englishman could not enjoy 
his own household comforts except through England's wel- 
fare. A room in an ordinary middle-class home contains 
articles, — tables, books, carpets, music, — that point to the 
skill and labour of many, very many, persons. This one 
room has lines of relation that reach forth on every side, 
and that point back into a very dim and half-known past. 
The actions of a million men have been needful for this 
one form of ordinary well-being. And so in things spiritual. 
The ' world* which Christ saves is one in which varied 
activities and manifold kinds of character are at work 
together for the common good. Our place and joy here- 
after, our friendships and occupations, depend not on our 
salvation simply, but on the world's. Christ came to save 
the world ; and when that great work is completely 
finished, there will be one great society, whose members 
are in the most varied, most necessary, yet happiest de- 
pendence on each other. Every kind of soul, every kind 
of experience that can glorify God, will offer its contribu- 
tion to the common good of redeemed man. T\ifc s^m\» c& 
Balvation is that of sympathy : the good axe \ifc»Y51 m 
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seeing, sustaining, and augmenting happiness. If good our- 
selves, we are members of some spiritual house. And though 
among many, one only may be good, yet two are better than 
one in the work of salvation as in the common works of life ; 
and a happy multitude can illustrate God more fully than 
a happy man. 

It is an old question, ' What must I do to be saved V 
but substantially it is to-day's and every day's question. 
What must I do to be lost ? is a question that we do not 
ask. But what have I done to be lost, as I feel I am ? is a 
question we might often ask. Through ignorance a man 
loses his opportunity, through carelessness loses his way, 
through folly his character ; what shall save him ? It is 
easier to say how he fell than how he may rise ; but sub- 
stantially the old answer to the old question is also to-day's 
answer. To believe is to c by-leve/ or live by. Our belief is 
the truth we live by ; and the truth a helpless man lives 
by, relates to the friendship of One who has brought him aid. 
The lost man gains his way again by reliance on One who 
shows him the true path, and affords him the necessary 
succour. The Gospel is friendship revealed. Christ shows 
the way, and accompanies us on the journey. There is no 
adequate hope for man, no light in his darkness, no ease in 
his anxiety, till he has heard Gods word ; knows that it is 
His, and feels that he may live by it. God's word is His Son ; 
' He that speaketh from heaven ;' the living word. This sure 
merciful voice calls us back from the wrong way, cheers us 
forward on the right. Of men and of the world we may say, 
Much has been lost, and much may yet be : but salvation 
can restore forfeited good, and prevent completed forfeiture. 
The world is always in danger, always being lost, yet 
always being saved. In embarrassments oft, yet in extri- 
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cations as oft. Many things have passed away, and are 
passing, wearily passing ; but the need of salvation ceases 
not, neither is the Divine process interrupted. We say, 
Will the night soon pass ? — the night of heathen darkness, 
which spectral idols make hideous ; — the night of Popery, 
which has quenched sunshine and preferred candles ; — the 
night of tyranny, whose throne is a dungeon, and whose god 
gunpowder ; — the night of popular ignorance, often made 
less dull, but more terrible, by a light which is not morning 
but conflagration. How true is it that ' long nights and 
darkness dwell below" ! Is our own night past ? Is it far 
spent ? Do we see the true light shining through bars of 
cloud that it will soon break for ever ? Shape the question 
as we will, it is one both grave and sad. ' What must I do 
to be saved ? All is not lost ; perhaps nothing entirely is ; 
but hazard affects all persons, and all that appertains to 
them. Happily the question suited to, yes, and worthy of, 
universal proposal, has an answer worthy of universal ac- 
ceptation : ' Christ came into the world to save sinners ;' 
nay, the world itself is the sinner He came to save. The 
old hunger of man's heart for happiness has not passed 
away, nor can it be appeased till sin is slain. Our old need 
of a strong Friend, wise and patient, and, — what we are not, 
— good, is still in us. Our old sense that we were born to 
what is honourable, but have been bred amongst much that 
is shameful, continues. Man is still weak with dangers 
round him ; feels sometimes drawn to God, and sometimes 
repelled from Him ; wants to love Him, yet is afraid of 
Him ; thirsts for this world, yet despises it ; wishes to go 
hence, yet to stay; craves for rest, yet longs to set out 
upon a true course ; now hoists his mainsail to the wind 
with some hope, and now casts anchor out of the stem, &u& 
waits for daylight with much fear. Perplexed axvA. s&ra^ 
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his cry is sometimes angry, often bitter, now and then a 
mocking one, and yet pathetic even in its mockery. 

Sin is the great public enemy, against whom no man 
can efficiently venture alone. One Englishman cannot fight 
a French army ; one man cannot build a fort or drain a 
morass. Christ is the great public Antagonist of this foe. 
He does not do all the fighting, but does the commanding ; 
and, representing the general defence, makes it effective. 
He is Emmanuel, and His Spirit is God with us. It is not 
for each man to procure for himself a private salvation by 
isolated efforts. Each man labours for, and shares in, the 
common salvation. His own successful action is related to 
the central and highest success. He could not save him- 
self unless Christ had saved him already, in a true but ge- 
neral sense, by saving the world. 'Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved' — from every manner 
of evil, being saved from the inward source of evil. Thy 
heart made healthful, all the members of that house, thy 
body, shall be healed. Thyself made c light in the Lord/ 
that household of thine, that contains children, friends, and 
dependents, shall find thee a light of salvation. Salvation 
is only a vague term, as a term must be that expresses a 
total and infinite good. It has a sense unlimited, as the sky 
has a breadth unmeasured. Every one can see the sky, and 
feel its comfort and glory; and a breath of air is a portion of 
a heavenly gale. The wind is around and above us, but the 
breath received within. A thousand definite benefits are 
portions of the infinite salvation. Through a better heart, 
he who is saved becomes a better man in all his words and 
ways. His new strength comes by the power of an attach- 
ment, by reliance on a friendly Superior. He has found 
One who seeks the welfare of the world. His trust is 
simple, its effects manifold; his trust is personal, its temper 
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fraternal ; his reception of good is immediate, but by 
steps, — self-similar acts often repeated, — does he advance, 
sometimes wearily, up the ascending path to perfection. 
We cannot be saved from death, but we may from the 
sting of death ; nor from the perils of the sea, but we may 
from ' shipwreck of faith and a good conscience.' 

To be right at heart, and to come right at last ; the one 
is the condition, and the other the result of saving faith. 
The faith cannot save except it purify the springs of action. 
The streams which flow from these new springs can only 
become a river of c pleasures for evermore" as they enter the 
paradise of God. The word salvation may, indeed, suggest 
thoughts of a life not honourable; for it may be said, 
"Salvation ! Then we are seeking to avoid danger, whereas 
we should front danger." " Salvation ! Then all we want is 
escape from evil : not the satisfaction of strong natural de- 
sire." " Our own salvation ! Then an ardent timid selfish- 
ness is to be the rule of conduct." 

1. These are but appearances, or errors into which those 
may fall who mistake appearance for reality. We are in- 
vited to believe on One who is not called the saved, but the 
Saviour ; who did front danger, and refused to turn aside 
to avoid it ; and who said, c He that will save his life shall 
lose it.' c Himself He could not save/ else had He been no 
Saviour ; and He gives His Spirit, — the Spirit that will defy 
a sharp and real, though transitory peril, to obtain a per- 
manent good. To believe in, or practically live by Him, is 
to find that the way to good lies through evil, and that we 
advance to victory over the dead body of the foe that has 
wounded us. Sometimes, as we are walking on the safe 
and ordinary paths of life, we come to a division in the 
road On the right hand Integrity, on t\& M\» ^wcmScj, 
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we read Then it seems that salvation is obtained by for- 
saking rectitude ; and so it is, — a temporary salvation, but 
not the true eternal one. We are saved from trouble at the 
loss of honour, — from a contest at the loss of a victory. The 
true light will often lead us into danger, but will not leave 
us there, — does not lure us into the dark choking mire. 
Truth, like a star, may lead us against a host of enemies ; 
but in its own course will fight along with us against those 
enemies. For salvation, then, we do not merely escape a 
danger, but front it and overcome it. 

2. The true satisfaction of our heart's desire is also im- 
plied ; not of all desires in their common form, for men 
desire ease and pleasure, which, as we have seen, integrity 
must sometimes forego. But pain is too precious to be 
wasted; and the heart whose pure desire leads it through 
pain shall enter into great pleasure. If we live by the rule 
of Christ's humble yet lofty spirit, we have not less desire in 
the heart, but much more. Some flames of desire are extin- 
guished, others moderated ; but our affections have a greater 
and more equal fire. Nothing less than total and permanent 
good is the possession for which we crave ; and good with- 
out goodness no man can have. Goodness is the very soul 
of welfare ; and as a man in wishing for any thing pre- 
supposes life to enjoy it, so a Christian in wishing for any 
external good presupposes a pure heart as the condition of 
his pleasure. He who follows Christ traverses a way, opened 
by almighty strength as through dark and dreadful moun- 
tains, that leads him to a rich and satisfying land of promise. 
By the engagement of his mind in pursuing good, he is 
saved from the canker of sloth ; saved from giving up early 
generous hopes as a dream that cannot be fulfilled ; saved 
from being dissolved by pleasure, petrified by indifference, 
burnt to sterility by covetousness, wrecked in the tempest 
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of despair, or buried alive in business, — his fine fortune a 
splendid mausoleum, or his anxiety a dark and narrow 
grave: but true welfare in its fulness, and not a mere 
release from an evil, however great, is the scope of salvation. 

3. Nor can the pursuit of such salvation be attributed to 
an urgent timid selfishness. It is not selfish of a man to wash 
and feed himself, to work for a livelihood, and cherish his 
own strength. The care he takes to acquire knowledge and 
preserve health is not a debasing care. He cannot help 
others if his own arm is palsied ; cannot give unless he 
has earned and gathered something; cannot see without 
opening his eyes ; nor show the way without having seen it. 
A man must help himself if he would help any one else ; 
must be good if he would do good ; and must urgently seek 
to have a pure spirit and wisdom, if his household is to be 
blessed in him, and along with him. A basely selfish man 
is chargeable with neglects of himself. He has a diseased 
self, and infects the neighbourhood. This is his fault, that 
he has not cared aright for self: for these two things are 
essentials of salvation, — to be cleansed from sin, and led by 
a loving spirit. The spiritual washing of ourselves is not a 
selfish, but a very neighbourly act. And such cleansing is a 
process requiring time ; but it is a vital process ; one that 
involves in its commencement the means of its continuance 
and completion. We receive the ' spirit' of Christ, and this 
is at once the power for purification and for growth. Cha- 
racter, like a tree, is not added to passively from without : 
it grows from within ; it is a tower that builds up itself, 
whose architect is God, ' able to finish/ 

Salvation, then, is rescue first, and prosperity afterwards. 
It is obtained in its fulness by those who live like Christ, by 
His power ; who front dangers in seeking good ; who fly 
from evil because now drawn to good \ who Sfc^k ^tos \gyA 
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urgently and for themselves, but never for themselves only. 
By ' the Spirit' are believers led. And the Spirit is holy. 
So is the Law holy ; but it is hostile. But the Spirit is 
holy, yet friendly. The Law awes us by its dread totality 
and perfection. It is, indeed, of forbidding aspect. The 
worker towards righteousness may find himself standing on 
a ridge with pinnacles of rock above, and with precipice be- 
low. The heights help him not up now he is discouraged ; 
but the depths do help him down. He is not confident in 
that whereunto he has attained. Strong desire will do less 
to raise him than a dizzy head will to destroy him. He is 
afraid. In Christ we have a guide and companion ; one 
who knows the passes, — has, indeed, made the way passable. 
We must look away from the Law as it stands in its insur- 
mountable height and overhanging majesty, and look to 
Him who is as strong as the roots of these mountains ; who 
takes us into Himself ; makes us sharers in the benefit He 
procures, imparting to us, as we can bear it, the spirit that 
can and that loves to obey, to climb and conquer in obey- 
ing. If the Law as a Gorgon petrifies us, we must look to 
Christ. His is the very same face, but not in stone ; the 
lines of terror are eased and broken with compassion ; warm 
free life replaces the cold fixity of the grand silent features. 
The sense of responsibility may shadow the clear mind that 
can only act in the light, and cripple the very strength to 
which it appeals. Some sinners to be saved must drink 
Lethe at the very outset ; not a Lethe from whose forgetful- 
ness memory will wake no more, but one by whose effect the 
soul procuring rest can recruit strength. Let a man cease 
thinking, and sleep ; then he may resume thinking with 
advantage when he wakes. Let him cease striving, and 
' rest in the Lord ;' then refreshed, let him go on to " work 
out his salvation/ We may muse on right till we dare not 
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do it. Let us muse on Christ till His ' grace' in the heart 
says, " Do your best, because you wish to do it, and your 
best shall become better/' To believe in Christ is to accept 
a pledge from God on which we may rely ; to trust a mer- 
ciful power in Him to which we may appeal ; to regard an 
end provided for us to live for, which now we can, and 
which it is meant we should, attain ; and to know and have 
entered the way opened to this end by Almighty strength ; 
the one only way of righteousness, arduous but safe ; too 
hard for any one but God to open, but traversable by all 
who trust Him and follow His footsteps. 

Christ gave Himself for us that we might be born again 
of His Spirit. One word concerning the Gift, another con- 
cerning the Birth. We must distil the worlds medicine 
from that deep root of the Gospel in which its virtue lies ; 
and this root is, — The suffering of the just for the un- 
just, to bring us to God : pain borne for us and in our 
stead ; necessary for our deliverance, free in its own endur- 
ance ; unjust as an infliction, honouring justice in the work 
that brought it and the love that bore it ; from men, yet for 
them ; subserving the deepest intentions of that very divine 
love, which evil sought by this pain to frustrate. If a medal 
of Christian victory were struck, it might have on one side 
the Cross, and on the other the broken grave, or the Ascen- 
sion as the final act of resurrection. For the cross repre- 
sents victory over moral evil ; the resurrection over natural. 
The voluntary cross is temptation defeated, — sin kept out 
at the cost of pain. The resurrection is limitation tran- 
scended, — the end made a new beginning, — all things sub- 
ject to and serving the holy will. In Christ's anguish, 
natural evil as the agent for moral had dominion over Him. 
In the stedfast endurance of that anguish. \io\m£S& \xv- 
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umphed. Then having in dying put off that body by 
which pain was possible, the conquering spirit reassumed 
it, making it painless and perfect, as it had made the spirit 
a prisoner and sufferer. 

Now a word concerning the birth. ' Ye must be born 
again/ This is both to require more and less of a man 
than if we show him a rule of good conduct, and say, " Tou 
must conform to it." If you are a strong man in wayward- 
ness, — old in evil, — only the mere infancy of goodness is re- 
quired in you ; you cannot be at once a good man ; you 
can have an infancy of goodness sown in you. This tiny, 
helpless, troublesome life is all we expect to see. Washing 
will make you a cleaner man ; but birth will make you 
another man. How little, yet how much is asked I The 
infant is tiny ; but it may attain a stature and assume a 
form like Christ's. It will grow. This goodness, we see in 
you, is feeble; but it is born. It proceeds from a new 
principle. In leading a decent exterior life without devout 
motives, we dress a doll ; in doing right in the new love of 
it, we nurse an infant ; and we sing to it, and sometimes say 
Hush ! to soothe it ; for it is hungry, and often, therefore, 
fretful. But then its smiles are pleasant, and singing may 
charm away fretfulness, as well as enhance good humour. 

The world, as we said, is the sinner that Christ saves ; 
and the world has been indeed re-born by Christ's spirit. 
It doth not yet appear what the world shall be. It has 
not reached spiritual maturity. Its growing Christian age 
has been much disfigured by rebellion and riotous living. 
The story of the Church, — which is as the new infant world 
sown within the old world, — is one of errors and sins, as well 
as of growths and conquests. But this story is not all sad, — 
not a night without stars. We understand not yet fully the 
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providential irregular course of history ; but we can believe 
there is an order, and sometimes can see footsteps of it. The 
stars scattered in an immense confusion, — the confusion of 
an order untraceable by our senses and our reason, — yet so 
steadfast in their relative places, and so solemnly tranquil 
in motion, are a perpetual admonition against the pride of 
knowledge, but a perpetual assurance to that faith which 
can rest quietly only as it trusts in a supreme benign order. 
And such divine order is evolving great results from the 
confusion of human affairs. 

The old scene at Philippi was inaugural to very new 
and great events for Europe, and therefore for the world. 
This is the Gospel's entrance into Europe. It goes not to 
the palace ; it is cast into the dungeon. God's acts are 
parables, and this narrative is full of spiritual meaning. 
Paul was sent of the Spirit to Philippi: yet went thither as 
called by a Macedonian in a dream. God gave the com- 
mission under the form of a human invitation ; and it is, 
indeed, in the vision our heart shows us of our neighbour 
asking help, that God gives us a charge to offer it. The 
Apostles are seized, and cast into the inner prison. Where 
else should they go? As into the central darkness God sends 
His power. Are these the feet shod with the preparation 
of the Gospel of peace ? these feet made fast in the stocks ? 
Are these the men sent to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, who themselves are bound? Are we to read the 
comforts of the Gospel in the red marks on their bleeding 
shoulders ? Yes, this is the Divine way ; and it is in the 
inner dungeon and at the midnight hour, — all dark within, 
all dark around, — that they, the Lord being a light to them 
as they sit in darkness, sing praises. Theirs was a song of 
thanks and of confidence: a war-song, whose tonsfc «§- 
pealed to the great Commander. To this song \Saa teB^ucfife 
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was an earthquake ; the foundations of the prison trembled, 
and every chain was broken. God sends His truth into the 
thick darkness, and by its loving power shakes the founda- 
tions on which guilt and misery rest. The jailor sprang in 
trembling ; he feared the escape of his prisoners. So has 
political power feared the dangers to itself that would arise 
from the awakening, unfettering liberty of the GospeL 
But we do not read that Paul preached to the prisoners, 
though their chains were broken, and they heard the song 
of hope ; for the Gospel does not interfere directly with the 
course of human law ; and yet its benefits are designed to 
reach the worst classes and worst cases. What shall I do ? 
What shall I do? cries the jailor. And this converted 
master of dungeons may well represent to us Penal Law 
doing homage to Grace, and softened by its influence. He 
called for a light, and soon he receives a heavenly one. To 
call for a light, is to seek earnestly to know ; and what he 
learns is, that his victims are helped by a Power stronger 
than that which hurts them, and are ready to be his bene- 
factors. 

Here we have a man seeking, finding, acting. He is 
influenced by terror, if not constrained by it. Thinks of 
physical safety, if not of that exclusively. Yet he is not 
repulsed. God purifies our mingled motives, but does so by 
the love shown in accepting us, not by fear caused by our 
dismissal. He lets the inferior motive sometimes have the 
chief urgency, if thereby He can draw us near, and inspire 
us with the wish to come yet nearer. The jailor seeks a 
present safety, and finds 'a full salvation. He speaks as for 
himself, and receives a blessing for his household too. 

What does he find ? Does he find out Christ unto per- 
fection ? No. Does he learn much of the mystery of God 
and of Christ ? No. So soon after midnight there can 
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but be a glimmer of the dawn ! He sees plainly that the 
merciful and powerful Jesus Christ is his Friend. He thus 
learns Him : and on a very little true knowledge of Him 
immediate action may be based. Even a taper may spread 
a dim but serviceable light throughout a large room in an 
instant. 

The jailor acts. What does he ? He and his receive 
from the Apostles the water of baptism to wash away their 
sins, and give to the Apostles the water of comfort, to wash 
away the soreness of their stripes. He may well wash their 
stripes, if they, in Christ's name, wash away his sins. Al- 
most at the same instant he shows his faith as a sinner and 
his kindness as a saint. His first act is the grateful recep- 
tion of divine favour, and the grateful profession of trust in 
God for himself and household. His next is an act of loving- 
kindness. Thus the life of faith commences with a work of 
love. No sooner does a man begin to be good than he be- 
gins to do good. And so we go forward in the way of sal- 
vation, seeking fresh help, but with motives growing purer; 
finding fresh truth, but truth in union with what we already 
know ; giving God the praise as our Redeemer, and man 
the benefit in acts of charity ; showing forth the power of 
the cleansing, guiding Spirit, by whose inspiration we are 
learning to fulfil the benevolent law ; having Christ and 
His work as the ground of our hope, Christ and His Spirit 
as the light of our life. 
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1 Samuel vii. 12. 
Hitherto hath the Lord helped us. 

These are grateful words, and innumerable men have uttered 
them. But the more heartily any one does so, the more 
likely is he to utter them in a pathetic tone. It is not 
without sorrow that we can take even a grateful review of 
days gone by. The river that has flowed hitherto must 
still flow on : the channel may be now wide and the current 
smooth, but once it was a rapid struggling against the rude 
rocks ; and perhaps very near us — certainly not very far off 
— is the ocean. Life has departed ; and it is departing. 

Poor Israel was sadly harassed with Philistines and 
other troublers, and with the consciousness that the affronts 
and attacks were deserved; for, had Israel been faithful, 
God would have soon subdued their enemies. And so it is 
in the usual life of men : they are fretted with a warfare 
whose irritations are but recurring proofs of their own folly : 
often suffering from this continuous warfare, because they 
will not go earnestly to war. For he is happier who en- 
counters the hardship of a work that is thorough, than he 
who, living on the border-land between good and evil, is 
ashamed when he is not molested, and afraid when he is. 

Samuel helped Israel, and put enough spirit in them, 
through the Spirit of God that was in him, to enable them 
to gain some head against their old enemy, who ought long 
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since to have been subdued. And, having driven back the 
foe, he set up a great stone as a memorial, calling it the 
Stone of Strength, and saying, * Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us/ So far — for so long — in such full and significant 
ways, has God helped us. Our own works, and the works 
of men on our behalf, may be memorials of this help. And 
the memories of deliverances granted and of benefits con- 
ferred should be as inscribed stones in the temple of our 
heart ; or as votive pictures representing these c tokens for 
good' in their form and beauty. The special ways in which 
God may help us are many ; He has brought some out of 
sickness, and some out of nature's darkness into a new na- 
ture's light. Some has He raised from poor beginnings to 
a good estate ; some preserved, amid the fall of many, from 
the ' snare of the fowler and the noisome pestilence/ To 
some He has given manhood as the end of youth, and the 
beginning of new and fuller trials. To others He has given 
elder years, with the sense of time mostly spent, and trial 
mostly over. He has permitted some to contrast their own 
milder lot with the rough journeying of friends or acquaint- 
ance ; while for others He has appointed great sufferings, 
but also strange escapes or sweet consolations. But hitherto 
all who have come on the right road have come only by the 
help of Him to whose house they are travelling. 

Not all can say, " Hitherto hath God helped us," as even 
His faultier saints can ; but these, too, must often rather 
say, " Hitherto has He suffered us and spared us. We are 
'the living,' to look back and be glad for perils surmounted, 
to be sorry for waywardness indulged ; and grateful indeed 
that, being no better than we are, it has fared no worse with 
us than it has/' 

The temper of mind with which men are regarding life 
at any given time has much significance as to tlieii &\>m\>\*s&. 
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attainments and position. Are they weary in their well- 
doing ; heartless as to truths which once fired their zeal ; 
dull and foreboding rather than cheerful ? This may be 
because things are going wrong, and they walk at present on 
the windy side of the world's highway. But man does not 
live by ' things' alone ; nor in to-day by to-day. Has he 
no hope that is sure ? no final good ? His heart is not 
right if he only talks of things being wrong, and never of 
God, who abides faithfuL What a grand physical image we 
have of God's moral constancy in that mighty clock of stars 
which shines over us, and tells so regularly of times and 
seasons! Secret distrust of the unwavering goodness of God 
is a worm which preys both on the root and leaf of our else 
growing happiness. Whoever is of desponding temper may 
be asked whether he has well enough considered the plan on 
which God rules our life. It is not one that secures us ex- 
emption from trial ; but support, and then success, in trials : 
not one that will ever allow us to interpret our personal 
1 signs of the times' as signs that Time can be to us a suf- 
ficient estate. This world is not God's world, in the full 
sense ; it is a world stolen from Him for a while, yet one to 
be recovered from the spoiler ; and one, a soldierly residence 
in which trains us for the best happiness. 

The secret, then, of a cheerful life is involved in a true 
doctrine as to the end of life. According to the end will be 
the way ; and so far as we make exertions answering to the 
dignity of the end, and choose and cultivate pleasures like 
those we expect at the end, we are secure from the canker 
of ignoble unhappiness. 

Whoever has been engaged in a good work from pure 
motives will not become content merely with the secondary 
results of bis work, however he may be refreshed by them. 
He may love the fireside, and value the esteem and affection 
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of his circle, and find his plentiful table a happy one ; but 
he cannot be content long without going forth again to the 
old wars of the truth ; he is drawn by sympathy with ad- 
ventures and privations in which he has had a personal 



The Lord has not helped any man hitherto that that 
man should now forget Him; not helped him to know- 
ledge of the truth that he should now fall from the love of 
it ; not helped him by honesty to attain competency that 
he should now deny the claim of charity ; not helped him 
against clamour and envy that he should now rest at ease, 
indifferent to other men's exposure. If we have got thus 
far by at least Divine permission, — and assuredly, as Chris- 
tians, by Divine protection and help, — let us not forsake 
our chief good for a secondary one ; let us not, having fol- 
lowed the leadings of the Spirit, lose ourselves, by a way- 
ward divergency, in the quagmires of the flesh. 

Thus far have we come, and our sins — those Philistines 
that vex our borders — have not ceased out of the land. 
What shall we do ? We are not — can we be ? — fully de- 
livered ? No, not yet. He that is saved is saved by hope. 
Not only is the full salvation future, but our hope will help 
ns to secure that which we hope for. How, then, shall we 
keep alive the hope of freedom from those tendencies to 
evil which are always lurking in us, and often show them- 
selves openly ? At least the wish to be better has not 
died. The proofs of the harm evil may do our spirit are in 
us and around us. The wonderful power to act against 
evil is still ours ; and God is wonderfully prompt to encour- 
age us in new efforts, with a fresh sense of their hopeful- 
ness. We must sometimes act without hope, that hope 
may come. We feel on any new endeavour to reform 
1 blessed in our deed;' and feel, besides, sorrow m&TOroitasK 
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that we have not attempted it before. Slow is the 1 
subduing of the heart ; long is it before we can eflfecl 
complete riddance of rank weeds out of even one gard 
bed in the soul's Eden. 

So far have we come onward in our journey throug] 
world not as we would have it, helped to stand, but c 
times prevailing nothing. It is sad to have only the he 
above water ; but how far better this than drowning ! 
have only the few with us is sad, if our message is for 1 
many, and these profess to be His friends who has sent 
but better few than none. If our brethren should love 
but do not, it will not exempt us from all pain that we hi 
a sure appeal to the just God. Yet if God be for us, n< 
will finally be against us but those who are against Him. 

We may say, Hitherto hath Satan hindered us. 1 
why should the enemy hinder us any longer ? Let lis ( 
on Heaven, and go forward against a power already so 
overthrown that it cannot prevail against us unless we v 
We may say, God hath kept silence. Waiting we may hi 
grown weary, and have begun to think Him such an one 
ourselves. He forgets not ; nor can any trust in Him 
vain. Though He spares, He will smite when the days 
trial are over, and the tree has proved fruitless ; though 
cause grief, yet will He have compassion and make us gl 
according to the days wherein we have seen evil. 
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1 Timothy iv. 8, 



Godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come. 

We read that Samson's strength lay in his hair ; but we 
do not read that his friends begged locks of his hair, and 
with ihem performed wonders. Nor do we read that his 
enemies, when they had craftily bereft him of his locks, 
bound him therewith, that he might no more hurt them. 

The Bible, with its multitudinous expressions of moral 
truth, stands before us in the simplicity of unshorn strength ; 
and we often detach verses from the context, as if the whole 
strength so remained in them that with these alone we 
could conduct our warfare; and its adversaries seek to 
bind that strength by the use of similarly detached verses. 
They try to entangle its limbs and nullify its power by 
portions of its own utterance. Such portions severed 
from the head, — the governing moral intelligence, — may 
prove alike vain to subdue the world, and to lessen that 
force with which the whole Bible acts upon the world. 

It is true that there are fruit-like texts, nourished upon 
the holy tree, and by it ; but meant to be separated from 
it, that we may eat and enjoy them : gem-like texts, 
separable from the commoner and earthy matter, though 
generated by powers working therein •, and. Ift&Bfe \gs&& 
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are so pure and bright, that the maiden may use them to 
adorn and express her purity, and the young man to de- 
note and hallow his strength. 

But we must let the Bible address us in its simple 
entire majesty, with its locks of holy liberty 'waving and 
curling about its godlike shoulders/ So standing before 
us, it wears an aspect of grave kindness, — an aspect that 
we find very repellant in some of our moods, very attrac- 
tive in others. It offends our frivolity, easy self-love, 
inglorious content with things as they are ; it attracts us 
as seeking to ally ourselves with noble character, expand 
our thoughts to great interests, and attain a temper in 
which a central calm supports efforts made in a wide 
circuit of activity. 

Paul's words are sometimes quoted as if he meant that 
through godliness we might make our fortune here and 
hereafter ; and as if a skilful Christian man might find 
life a sort of palatable soup, pleasant to the hungry, and 
even to the dainty, by the due mixture of earthly and 
heavenly ingredients. The wages Christ earned of a wicked 
world were paid Him in full at Calvary. He entered into 
glory afterwards. His disciples indeed carried a wallet, 
which was never without generous alms ; and so godliness 
paid its way, as it always will do ; but that way led it to 
the cross. And so Christians may find that godliness is 
profitable for a livelihood^ and little more : a little more 
here, and much more hereafter. Here, a livelihood and 
afflictions ; hereafter, rest and divine riches ; and so god- 
liness with contentment is great gain. 

The Apostle's words lead us to ask what godliness is, 
and what it is to exercise ourselves thereto; what the 
relation is between the life here and hereafter, and how 
godliness has the promise of both lives. He has been 
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speaking of seducing spirits, that cry, "Abstain, abstain. 
do not eat ; do not marry." Their doctrine would indeed 
make of living men dead ones. It has in it the strength 
of pride, and a false specious sanctity; but there is no 
power in it to purify man, and make him kinder and 
happier. A merely ascetic life is an unsympathetic one ; 
and a life without sympathy is a life without God. Godli- 
ness is not inhumanity and mutilation. It has a joy 
nourishing a strength that may and that must bear pain. 
We read of some who were lovers of pleasure rather than 
lovers of God ; but we never read of lovers of pain. There 
exist none in any world, though there are many who find 
a pleasure mingling with pain, and love to encounter a 
pain that stimulates, or changes into, a pleasure. God 
loves pleasure and to give pleasure ; but we know Him 
in Christ who suffered for us, who chose pain to work 
good, not to please pride and heap up false merits. 

We think rather of seducing spirits, who cry, " Enjoy, 
enjoy ;" and many there are who do. But the old ' wives* 
fables/ which the Apostle says, rather sharply, we should 
'refuse/ are not fables of a pleasant and entertaining sort ; 
they are confused, fidgety, dreamy. The evil spirits pro- 
hibit pleasures, and the old wives impose 'exercises' and 
ceremonies ; and so the poor body, what with the nonsense 
it must attend to and the natural desires it must repress, 
is sadly tormented. 

' Old wives' may represent old churches ; but the ever- 
new Church, the company of those who live by the spirit 
of Christ, which makes all things new, whilst attentive to 
the outward detail of life, is so at the prompting of inward 
affection. 

'Bodily exercise' may stand for all disciplines of maxi 
xnd his actions, in the name of religion, t\iat axe oi sa& 
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outward kind. Of course, in our current sense of 
words, bodily exercise is a very good thing ; and so, in 
above sense, is it good if it be a godly exercise ; if 
end be not mere restraint, nor mere outward regula 
in the complex exactitude of which we find a satisfac 
because of its parade, and because it occupies an 
weary leisure. Always bodily exercise may profit a lii 
but often, through it, we may lose very much. It ] 
much more precept than promise at the best, whereas . 
liness hath much more promise than literal precept, 
sense of God, that inmost of our senses, when it has 1 
enlightened and satisfied with truth and love, is the 
verning sense of our life. Be our life here what it ma 
lonely, crippled, toilsome, or outwardly prosperous, — : 
liness blesses it ; for godliness is the trustful, venen 
regard for God, become now a habitude of the soul 
that we look to Him as the disposer of all issues ; and 
presence is ever desired, and felt or awaited. An av 
the gods, and that temper of mind which it produces, 
be a great misery. The ancients often hated their £ 
and the true God has been often hated through 
thoughts of Him. The belief in hostile powers of an 
certain disposition, but able to give and yet fickle in v 
holding, is painful ; but humbleness in the presenc 
' the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Fa 
of mercies/ a humility in which trust and hope blen 
this is comforting. Unless God is good, godliness i 
be burdensome. But our faith rests on His revealed g 
ness and mercy. An aspiration and an effort to be be 
because God is good, — these purify and exhilarate. 

But we will consider the relation that subsists befri 
this life and that which is to come ; we shall then fo 
see how the promise of godliness is for both, and 
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we can with emphasis say, ' Exercise thyself unto godli- 
ness/ 

This life, as compared with the next, is a life of imma- 
turity, of deprivation, and of discipline. We are here in 
an early stage of our being : we are in want of much which 
we cannot yet receive, and suffer much from which we 
hope to be set free. We are, then, engaged in many efforts, 
and pass .through many experiences, the result of which 
will be perceived and felt in the world to come. The dis- 
cipline is .. adapted to a state of immaturity, and consists 
much in privation and frustration, which test our excel- 
lencies and check .our defects as we grow towards our 
adult stata We are herein our boyhood. The boy must 
ever be treated as one who is to become a man, but as one 
who is still far from' .manhood. Remembering what he is 
to be, we must not forget what he is. We must not ex- 
pect, at an * early stage of man's moral progress, the disin- 
terestedness of heavenly love ; and must rather look for 
the waywardness of a youth than the wisdom of a sage 
and the purity of an angel. Man is full of energetic 
instincts, that crave an outward field of action : that field 
is the world. JThey find their stimulus here, and their 
reward now. So a boy finds stimulus in his playground, 
and reward in his play ; and yet such activity and its 
pleasure, though he does not think of this, are related to 
his health, and even to his pursuits, as a man. 

We teach the young many things in part, which they 
are hereafter to learn fully; and teach these in forms 
adapted to their immature state, which forms will soon 
cease to be suitable. The young grow by that which they 
are intended to outgrow. Many of our employments on 
earth are of a temporary character, like children's games 
and studies. ' We know in part/ and lessons are ©sen to 
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us as to children ; but our faculties are developing, our 
dispositions and habits settling for the adult life of eter- 
nity. In childhood, as you know, the concealed germs of 
affection and of passion exist. Manifested they will and 
must be, as they have been in ourselves. In our earthly 
career we scarcely suspect the sweet affections and en- 
nobling passions that may be revealed in us hereafter. 
But angels know, by what themselves are, what man may 
become. 

But this world is no mere playground. There is a school 
to the playground. And in the midst of play itself there 
is often wrath, and rival energies that are not happy ones. 
And the lessons are hard, and the hours strict But so 
much real happiness is there in youth, though with sor- 
rows keener and more frequent than many suppose, that 
school-life, with its play, lessons, and contentions, seems 
hardly adequate to represent our life in this world, with 
its many wants and griefs. Here there is privation, as 
well as immaturity. But the love of any thing glorious 
makes us feel young. Angels are always young ; they are 
so good and so happy : and if we can keep a young heart, 
we maybe buoyant even amid privation. There are affect- 
ing tales of lads* who have suffered want almost from their 
cradle but have become great afterwards, rather made 
firm and pure by their trial than maimed by it. And 
such may man s youth in this world be. This is intended ; 
for ours is a life of discipline, life is movement; but mo- 
tion upward or downward is the alternative. If, as we go 
on in Years, we go forward towards maturity, then we are 
saving treasure as well as training faculty; winning reward 
as well as waiting till our school-term has expired What 
promise now is there in godliness far such a life as this ? 
How & * — **-*^ • Tfttidiig&X Gad&>esa affords ns 
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a temperate, steady strength in all action; is a sweetening 
ingredient in pleasurable action ; a solace and alleviation 
in painful action. 

Much of what we do here must be determined by what 
we naturally, and, so to say, boyishly, are. And whea 
nature is a " Thou shalt," godliness is not a " Thou shalt 
not/' but a " Thus shalt thou." That a divine temperance 
is better than a fanatical abstinence has still to be often re- 
asserted. Kestraint is but a part of management. To re- 
gulate the speed of a horse implies ability to stop him, but 
that alone is little. Lessons about the abuse of our powers 
and their restraint may be so given as to make us feel 
that their very use is unhallowed Indeed it is one of the 
curses of sin, that what is innocent appears blamable; 
what is necessary, wrong. In our exercises of thought and 
of action as we are seeking to become godly, we may for a 
while feel less than our natural freedom. A strict regimen 
may be needed for the weak, many formalities for the pupil ; 
but that temper of mind by which we look to God's will, 
and seek His support, is to liberate, not enslave, the 
spirit. 

u Do not do what the world does" is sometimes good 
advice ; but " Do what the world does, but in a better 
way, — a more temperate and steadfast way," is often much 
better. The horse that is best under command presents 
the finest show of animal power, as well as does his master 
most service. 

We were born for advance and increase ; and therefore 
to seek a higher place and a broader field may be, not only 
natural, but godly. But God, who is highest of all, and in 
whom there can be no ambition, when He comes down to 
commence an ascending career, carries upward the world 
of sufferers and sinners in His own progress. k& "ftfc 
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rises, we rise. If, then, we ' set our affections on things 
above/ they must be things where Christ is, not where 
Satan is ; for the seat of ambitious Satan in this world is 
high, — a stately and a giddy seat ; and he draws a troop of 
glittering slaves towards him. But Christ is in the lowly 
heart, as well as in heaven : a faithful Servant as well as 
a great Prince, and cannot seek ends of His own that have 
no relation to the welfare of those whom He loves. 

Now if we are in true sympathy with God, as God is 
in Christ, our longings will be for what is pure and per- 
fect. We shall yearn, not without frequent despondency, 
for the common good. We shall be thinking in what way 
things can be working together to end well, and shall be 
sometimes fatigued with our own thoughts. 

But there will be sweet times of quiet joy ; comfortable 
hope will shine occasionally and very pleasantly ; and our 
natural work and pleasure will be less embittered than it 
used to be, by the want of an inward content, and by those 
outward disturbing intrusions which we never can quite 
avoid. It is the life within which truly corresponds to 
the life to come ; so he that dwells most in himself, 
dwells most in hell or in heaven. In the outward world 
there is an inward soul. We may commune with peace 
and goodness as we gaze on sky and meadows ; and there 
is that within God's work which brings sympathy for what 
is within man's heart. So that when we sit upon a ledge 
of rock, and enjoy a hush filled only with murmuring 
sounds, and look upon the bloom of the world, — so wide, 
so bountiful, — there rises a longing for heaven ; for we are 
indeed now tasting heaven. We have gone within our 
heart, and have gone, as it were, within the veil of visible 
things. The life beyond all we see is the life within all 
we see. And the life most within ourselves is the life. 
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then, that must needs look farthest, and sustain itself most 
by expectations. Our best heaven here is a godly heart ; 
and if we have one, it is inevitable that the thought and 
the hope of a heaven to come shall greatly occupy us. If 
Christ is our peace, He must be our hope ; for we say, 
"Oh, that this peace were perfect and were perpetual!" 
The promise of heaven does not throw the interest of life 
wholly into the future ; it rather brings the future to us, 
than tells us coldly to tarry for the future. 'Heavenly 
things' are of the highest secular value. For as health 
lightens labour and makes pleasure keener, so a cheerful 
goodness, which thinks of the end often while on the way ; 
counts love the chief treasure in the midst of any abun- 
dance ; likes to have a neighbour, to help him, and to be 
helped by him ; — this cheerful goodness will be the most 
patient and prosperous worker, and relish most its reward. 
Jacob lived with Eachel, whilst he was working for liberty 
to go whither he would, with her and their flocks and 
herds, fully free in his love and in his labour. And so 
heaven lives with us while we are working for our full 
heavenly freedom. 
Shall we say, then, 

" Come, sit beside the flowing brooks, 

And hear the waters murmur, 
And throw away those stoic books 

That make a soft heart firmer. 
Let stony hearts grow soft afresh ; 

But 6urely you will own, 
The tender natural heart of flesh 

Should never turn to stone" ? 

Yes, we will own that, and will let the soft ripple soothe 
our spirit if disturbed. We will sit, too, by ths rast <& 
God, — the Bowing divine word, — and think oi \tafe d«s% 
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that are gone : days in which the water-springs of truth 
first rose in Paradise ; and think, too, of days which are 
to come, when, having passed through the wilderness of this 
world, the river enters into another and a better Para- 
dise. But whatever quiet tenderness we enjoy, we will not 
forget the firmness still needed. Have we not said that 
the Bible fronts us with an aspect of grave kindness? 
That is no stoic book to be thrown away in a restful hour. 
In such an hour may its words be most happily remem- 
bered or perused. Then within sunlight shines salvation : 
the light of God in the light of the world : eternal joy 
through a transient, though sweet, pleasure. But we rise 
from our refreshment to go upon our way, with loins girt ; 
and upon our warfare, with sword in hand. 

It is obvious, then, that the right and calm will of God, 
when regarded by us with true veneration and confidence, 
must infuse both temperance and vigour into our action ; 
obvious that peace with God, and a thankful acknowledg- 
ment of Him, must sweeten pleasure ; and obvious, yet 
again, that submission to His will, as not only firm but 
good, and a hope in His merciful and wise providence, 
must alleviate present distress. When, anxiously, we 
watch by the bed-side, and listen for a breath, and 
wonder whether the scarcely-moving tide of life will ebb 
utterly away, or return once more, — while nature's longing 
is unrebuked, even if it cannot be gratified, — with the 
prayer, ' Thy will be done/ there is mingled a sense that, 
if that Will ordain death, it will conduct through death 
into life ; and the last pressure of the still warm hand shall 
not be utterly sad, because the action means to the godly 
heart, "Farewell till we meet again." TYuxs, ^Vsxi ^ 
promise can no more affect the life of cme Afe^artaa^— m 
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giving a hope for the future, it gives, too, a benefit for the 
life of those who must yet remain here awhile. In last 
hours, in lowest fortunes, in loud confused scenes, in un- 
witnessed privations, in the strong man's battle with his 
foes, and the weak man's battle with his infirmities, — it is 
a feet, that faith in God, our own God, our fathers' God, 
has been, not only the alleviator of distress, but its con- 
queror. Truly godliness is power and ' great gain.' 

The promise of godliness for the life to come is rest, 
satisfaction with God in that rest, and enjoyment of the 
results of our labour in that satisfaction. Best is a sweet 
and necessary thing ; so necessary, that without a day of 
rest our days of work would be unendurable ; so sweet, 
that it is the first thought of the wearied earthly traveller 
that he will find it at the end of his journey. In the 
heavenly Canaan, the land of promise, we shall be rich 
and happy. Yes ; but we shall ' find rest/ Our day of 
rest is the Lord's day ; our country of rest, the Lord's 
country. He is the Giver of rest Very close, then, is the 
association between godliness and repose. They who 
enter into God, to go no more out from the home which 
affection finds in a deeper and a constant affection, enter 
into rest. Here we are tossed about, toil early and late; 
the brain whirls, the heart fails, the wicked trouble us, 
and we ourselves are but timidly true to ourselves ; but 
hereafter we enter into rest. 

And in this final quiet from fear of evil, this hush 
without further immediate demand upon our effort and 
our courage, we are satisfied with God. Here even the 
prophet may say, ' I desire to reason with God ;' ' Righteous 
art Thou, yet let me talk with Thee/ But o\rt \\o\^ Sa, 
that hereafter we shall be able to cast such dest ^mtf& 
into the deep things of God, that no darisness pTotausAXsj 
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our creatural limitation will any more terrify us. Then will 
God be felt as He is; many of His works seen as they 
are. Then shall we praise Him, not because it is accord- 
ing to the rule of the Church or the words of Scripture, 
but because our heart is contented to the uttermost, and 
overflows with thanks. 

And in this satisfaction with God we enter into the 
results of our own labour, and of His work within us and 
on our behalf. How could we be satisfied did weVnot 
awake up in His likeness ? For the inward dream of our 
soul has been to become — oh, how different from what we 
are ! And to be made like the image shown us in this holy 
prophetic dream, is to be made like God who gave us the 
dream. For what haye we been working, and for what has 
He been working, except for this ? A man's tears may fall 
as he thinks how foiled he has been in his efforts, how time 
slips on into the dusk, and a dim .haze settles over alL 
But our labour is not in vain, and our very last regrets 
may be as finishing touches. The man's works do indeed 
follow him. Unless he were liberated from earthly de- 
fects and interference, perfected in spiritual health, and set 
in thfc clear light of heaven, he could have no full satisfac- 
tion in tracing the results of his experience. It is through 
what he now is that he learns, the worth of his 'works/ 
and is enabled to .trace their effects on others. 

The promise of life to come, then, is the promise of 
rest. Rest in God as now understanding Him and satis- 
fied with Him ; rest- in a good estate procured for us by 
our godly work here, and that work of God in us, — and 
so in our work, — which we understood so imperfectly. 

What shall we do, then, to quicken &tA to 3&Vax«te 
that godliness which is strength heue au& xesfc aftasroaAa*, 
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earnest desire here, full satisfaction at the end ; suffering 
love, rather, now, rejoicing love in heaven ? 

Paul, in this letter to Timothy, speaks of two faithful 
sayings : the one is, that Christ came into the world to 
save sinners ; the other, that godliness has this twofold 
promise, and that, therefore, they who suffer with Christ 
shall rejoice with Him. We must not consider these say- 
ings apart : if saved by Christ, we have a provision for the 
right conduct of our life here, and an assurance of its 
successful issue. But we must know the power of God 
that saves, if we would appropriate the promise of God 
that blesses. The promise is not made to the good and 
capable, who have always felt themselves so; nor is the 
salvation wrought for those who will do nothing to help 
themselves and honour their Deliverer. We who would 
receive the promise, must first rely on the Saviour ; we 
who rely on the Saviour, must live by the promise. Not 
once, but several times, does Paul use the word 'godli- 
ness* in this letter. We are to 'pray for kings, that we 
may lead a quiet life in all godliness and honesty.' He 
warns us against those who would assume godliness to 
make a profit. He speaks of the ' mystery of godliness, God 
manifest in the flesh/ He prefers ' wholesome words/ ' ac- 
cording to godliness/ to all the cleverness and conceit of 
knowledge that sharp questions may elicit. Indeed, when 
any one has feelingly used a word, he can scarcely avoid 
using it a second and a third time in new connections. 
Spiritual words are of too full a meaning for a single use 
to suffice, and a spiritual heart is too earnest not to be 
aware of this fulness. 

Repetition Indicates our regard for a iiuVta, «s\3l\sl- 
creases its hold upon us. Exercise consists \erj toxxsJcl 
in repetition. Acts that we repeat we perform m^- 
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out reflection, and can scarce refrain from performing. 
Repetition may enslave us ; but, then, it is necessary to 
strengthen and secure us. And if we repeat an act spiri- 
tually, there is, as in the repetition of a word to express 
our full meaning, a mingling of familiarity and freshness. 
Every day is a new day, and yet one not all new. And 
our every-day reference to God in thought and hope has a 
freshness, though it has, too, the force of a habit The 
world is with us daily, and may insensibly rob us of our 
better feelings. Our faith will be perverted and enfeebled 
unless it is daily nourished ; and it can only be ^nourished 
by the contemplation of its objects, and by obedience to 
its behests. To meditate and to work are both 'exercises;' 
and in these we must continue. By thought alorte can 
no man find God: he may find the solitude in which 
God dwells, and feel how awful and immeasurable it is; 
but he must ' live* to know the living God ; and we do not 
fully live unless we act. We may go out into the street, 
full, and perhaps to us sorrowful, with the faces of men, 
and find God there ; feel how this throng is not composed 
of people who 'have no master/ but that God is over them 
all ; feel that we would be lost without Him, but that we, 
and the world too, are safe under His care. Divine 
thinking is greatly helped by familiar action and every- 
day sights and sounds. We must take in ' stufF from the 
crude dark world, and work with it ; then meditation is 
manufacture ; else we may have the ' steam up' and the 
wheels whirling, but there being no cotton, there will be 
no clothes ; and though busy in speculations, we go about 
naked and ashamed, and among the naked whom we might 
have clothed, and therefore the more ashamed. We are 
only 'godly' as we are 'partakers of the Divine nature,' 
and that, in its pure, simple, and sweet, though intense, 
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i:l essence, is revealed and given in Christ, whose life was as 
frf busy as it was holy. 

Two things must have our care in exercising ourselves 
onto godliness ; and there will be one sure test of our ad- 
vancing proficiency. Of these it remains that we speak 
briefly. 

1 . We must pray. What a faith is involved in prayer, — 
that our unseen private heart, in its unheard inward utter- 
ances, is open to the divine view and regard ; and that God 
can and d^es, unconsciously to us, infuse spiritual gifts ! But 
we know that there is in sunshine a bond between man and 
the sun ; we know that we live physically in virtue of a deep, 
remote, and complex causation, acting, not only for us, but 
on us, and without intermission. Sunbeams that touch the 
sun touch us ; they unite us with it So must it be as to 
our total life, the spiritual as well as physical God, our 
Sun, is no dead orb, but a conscious sympathetic enlightener 
and enlivener. We 'live in God/ — in God the true and 
the good. We inhale His spirit with the breaths of the 
aouL In the desire of the hearty — and prayer is this de- 
sire, our purified inmost wishing, — we inbreathe spirit 
from God ; in thought and in action we breathe out spirit 
from ourselves, and make ready to inbreathe yet again. 

2. We must revise our estimates of things temporary 
that are things desirabla The worst case is that of those who 
profess to be spiritual, yet care only for such things. The 
next worst case is theirs who seek both those things that 
are above, where Christ is, and those things that are below, 
where Mammon is, but with a predominating care for this 
world that always turns the balance. But there is ano- 
ther case, and this may be our own: it is, to give up 
4 worldJ^ things, because so to do is right, yet to Tfc\aaa& 
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troubled because others less scrupulous have got these. 
We must weigh the often theatric 'properties' of this 
world in the balances, not of ascetic conceit, nor ol 
jealousy, but of ' the sanctuary/ wherein nothing is of full 
weight that does not come in an honest way, and is not 
used to a good end; and wherein a very 'little that a 
righteous man hath/ a very little pure love, — the bullion 
of heaven, — outweighs titles and treasures, and even ' corn, 
wine, and oil/ good as these are if God give them and a 
heart to thank Him for them. 

3. Our proficiency will be shown in thefcready un- 
prompted movement of our mind towards God in times of 
common or special activity. Is a feeling of eternity diffused 
through our days ? Is an appeal to the Supreme Heavenly 
Friend natural to our hearts ? Does the heart go for private 
succours, return for private communion, to God ? Do we 
trust the word only spoken in our heart more than the loud 
but not convincing speech of the world ? He that lives 
in shade does not see his own shadow: he that walks 
in sunshine does ; and yet he is in fuller, clearer light. 
Living in God, as breathing in and out the life of Christ's 
goodness, we live in sunshine ; and we do see our own 
shadow, because of this holy light. A sense of our own 
earthly darkness will then be with us if we are godly. 
We shall yearn, as we 'walk in light, as He is in the 
light/ to be ourselves 'light/ even as He is, in whom 
there is ' no darkness at all/ A humble, yearning, yet 
cheery, life is the godly one. We know our darkness, 
but enjoy the. shining of God's countenance. And the 
godly Book, with its many stories of manliest but modest 
men, illustrates its word with its examples ; and, both 
grave and kind, is a strong champion and an artless but 
most sincere and efficient comforter. 
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Luke x. 38, 39. 

A certain woman named Martha received him into her house. 
And she^had a sister called Mary, which also sat at Jesus' feet, 
and heard his word. 

Mabtha and Maey are old friends of Christian people ; 
and though their story is a brief one, their services have 
been abundant, and are of enduring value. They still live 
in their spiritual descendants, who are all of them the 
wiser for this ancestral history. Indeed, the visit of 
Jesus Christ to Martha's home is one of the many 
mustard -seeds of evangelic narrative which, planted in 
the heart of the Church, grow up into umbrageous, and 
not fruitless, trees of discourse. And when we now visit 
some English Martha and Mary, we expect to find them 
severally so much the better for the fruits of this tree, 
that careful Martha will not be 'cumbered/ and musing 
Mary will be as neat-handed, and almbst as active, as her 
sister. And if, on such a visit, we were asked into a 
pleasant room, — very orderly and clean, and with instruc- 
tive and thoughtful books scattered round, — we should 
not refer the books to Mary only, nor the orderliness to 
Martha only; and if the meal provided for us was 
plentiful, and accompanied by some mark of delicate 
attention, — such as a flower we were known to prefer 
being placed in the centre of the table, or a dish HQtt&Ei&s 
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palatable to us made prominent, — we should not say, " The 
plenty is Martha's, the considerateness Mary's ;" but should 
feel that their hearts had taken counsel together, and that 
here, in the room and the meal, was the result. To ' put 
heads together* is a homely phrase for such considerings 
as are to result in a plan not devised by any one in par- 
ticular, but to which all contribute, and in which all 
agree ; and so, when hearts are united, we do not praise 
Mary and disparage Martha : they have worked to a joint 
effect. This thing they have both done, and neither could 
have done it alone. God associates the dissimilar, that 
they may mutually qualify and supplement each other. 

'He entered into a certain village/ No doubt his 
coming made much stir there, and, we hope, brought 
much joy. There is often great torpor of life in villages 
of a very sweet aspect. Vice and sloth may be king and 
queen there ; but to a pious heart a village, at first glance, 
usually presents a beautiful image of rest Here how 
well could we pray and muse ! and our ears, deafened 
with the noise of the world, would recover their delicate 
hearing for the quieter tones of God's voice. Here how 
blamelessly might we live, how peacefully die ! But all 
nooks are not nestling-places for the weary. Some are 
rather hiding-places for what is unclean and venomous. 
Yet often there is much pure simplicity in villages, much 
unaffected naturalness of life and of piety. Doubtless 
Christ found it so, — found opportunity alike for bestowing 
spiritual gifts that were heartily welcome, and for receiving 
rest into his own wearied frame. 

' A certain woman named Martha received him into 

her house ;' and, we suppose, his disciples with him. A 

thrifty, well-to-do woman we may think she was ; religious, 

liospitable, busy; a blessing to the little place \ and more 
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abundantly so through Mary's unobtrusive influence over 
her. This was a great occasion for Martha ; she was, no 
doubt, both a little flushed and a little flustered : flushed 
with a womanly pride, with which let us sympathise ; 
flustered with her over-active temperament and over-busy 
hours. She thought to make the most of the occasion ; 
and it is wise to make the most of an occasion, if you only 
make the most of it in a wise way. Mary did so : ' she 
sat at Jesus' feet, and heard his word.' No doubt all 
was now ready for the entertainment of even so honoured 
a Guest, if Martha could but have been persuaded to 
think so. Perhaps our Lord had already taken some re- 
freshment, and was now just entering upon spiritual dis- 
course. 

It is not easy to enter upon spiritual discourse in a 
natural way, if the persons present are but ill-prepared 
for it ; but some of the pleasantest and most effective use 
of the Christian tongue would be forbidden it if there 
were no meetings of Christians, in part festive, but where 
edification is itself considered as a heightener of the fes- 
tivity. The company at Martha's house was perhaps mis- 
cellaneous ; but no doubt godly discourse was expected; 
and we may well believe that Christ had the happy art of 
making such discourse welcome to many who thought they 
could not have welcomed it. Curiosity to see ' what man- 
ner of man' the Great Prophet was, might have a place in 
many hearts, without entirely filling up the room in any 
one of them. Some hearts were earnestly desirous to hear 
words that should be as a sign to them about the coming 
kingdom of heaven. And if Christ said little himself of 
where he had last been, and whither he was going next, 
we may be sure the disciples were questioned, and had a 
tale fall of interest to tell 
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But Mary sat hearing the ' word/ What ' word' was 
this? A 'gracious' word, and a true one? Yes; but 
what was it about ? It was a word by which the soul of 
the listener might live. But still — what was it about ? 
Does this, then, we reply, so very much matter ? Do you 
always know what the sermon will be about, when yet you 
hope to get pleasure and benefit from it ? It will be about 
religion, and so was Christ's discourse. But we do not, 
and we need not, know the particular topic. If our word 
is 'a word of life,' the soul has such wonderful aptitude 
for receiving nourishment, that the topic scarcely matters 
except for a few whose cases are special, and even these 
can get some good from what we say. For, just as when 
you go to be a guest at your friend's house, you do not 
know what will be provided for dinner, but only that the 
provision will be good ; so is it in hearing the word of 
God. Invalids may require special dishes ; but at a good 
table, though they must refuse much, they can generally 
find something suitable for them. He that ministers 
the word t)f wisdom aright carries with him a lamp of 
good sense, by which he sees where he is and who is 
around him, and then frames his discourse accordingly. 
Christ did so, and yet we know that whatever household 
and village lessons he might see to be best for this occa- 
sion, the old lesson of Time and Eternity, and the new one 
of God's Kingdom at Hand, were likely to be prominent. 
They who hear the word aright, always hear it as the 
word of life ; — life inward and abiding ; life for them- 
selves and others. There is in a religiously-affected heart 
a vague wistfulness, and a vague questioning ; a sense of 
fluctuation, and of the but occasional fulness of life in its 
sweetest reality ; all of which make the hearing of the word 
very precious. The extinguished lights of our thought are 
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rekindled, and our better moods restored to us, when we 
retain to the house of God ; there, our questioning heart 
has spiritual information granted to it, and joyfully takes 
an excursion of heavenly thought, which shows it how wide 
the fields of truth are. Its wistfulness finds a centre and 
a rest ; for our wishes are summed up in this: to be par- 
takers of the divine nature — children and friends of God ; 
and the voice of his love gives us peace in our timorous 
uneasiness. 

But it was a woman who thus sat and listened. No- 
thing is unsuited to woman that is congenial to love ; no- 
tiling too hard for her that is to be solved chiefly by the 
heart At the table of mere intellectualism, she may get, 
perchance, mere dogs' fare, eating only of the crumbs that 
fall from her master's table. At the table of religion, she 
is a companion and an equal, and in her own way and 
turn, as man is, a supenor. Christ once spoke of a woman 
as if she were a dog, to give her the opportunity of show- 
ing to his disciples that, though both a heathen and a 
woman, she was more than their equal in the greatness of 
her faith. The Church itself is represented as a woman : 
sometimes as a woman married, and sometimes only as 
one preparing for marriage, which is no puzzle to the 
spiritual understanding. Christ is already the husband of 
his imperfect Church; but receives her as a new and 
perfect bride for the heavenly marriage hereafter. De- 
pendent, and yet most honoured and happy in her de- 
pendence, is woman, the wife ; and so is the Church. No 
woman listens to the Truth without a delighted admira- 
tion ; and let Mary teach us how important for the Church 
is this receptive, admiring, serene, and affectionate temper 
in the listener. Here is a woman claiming to hear the 
truth that the men hear, and the claim is apptovsA. «sA 
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granted Religious truth is both masculine and feminine 
But if woman may hear what man hears, man should hear 
as woman does. And it may not be an unprofitable 
question for a man to ask himself, "Have I ever heard 
the truth as a woman hears it ?" 

But Martha was cumbered about much serving, and 
came to him, and said, 'Lord, dost thou not care that 
my sister has left me to serve alone ? Bid her, therefore, 
that she help me/ Is Martha a little offended, and a 
little jealous ? Has she often tried to reclaim her musing 
sister from what she thinks vagrancy of mind, and now 
considers that she has an opportunity to get her effectively 
reproved ? How tyrannous may we become by the excess 
of our temperament, even towards those whom we best 
love ! If Martha has her special opportunity of serving, 
and wisely employs all her active shrewdness, may not 
Mary have her special opportunity of listening, and wisely 
employ her meditative intelligence ? Why should Mary 
be Martha, any more than Martha Mary? "Lord, bid 
her that she come and sit at thy feet with me, and hear 
thy word" Would not such an invocation have been as 
proper a one as Martha's ? They who are careful about 
many things must take care of this too : that, encumber- 
ing themselves, they be not burdensome to others also. 
Our excellency may become the occasion of our fault 
We may be fussy because kindly busy, when only by 
being busy, but not fussy, can we provide a comfortable 
meal, as well as a sufficient one. 'Martha, Martha,' said 
Jesus, ' thou art careful, and troubled about many things ; 
but one thing is needful, and Mary hath chosen that good 
part which shall not be taken away from her/ This is a 
reproof but a kind one ; the iteration of language, ' Mar- 
tha, Martha, 9 seems suggested by hex excess in. serving. 
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'Many things' will make a divided heart, unless there be 
'one thing' that has power to harmonise and govern the 
rest Hast thou that one thing in having thy God quietly 
ruling within thee ? But we spoke of Martha as a pious 
woman, and it is said that Jesus loved her. And so he 
loved the young man to whom he said, ' One thing thou 
lackest/ He too was pious, and yet not fit for a disciple. 
Martha was in danger herself, and her over-carefulness 
might endanger her sister. With too much on her hands, 
as they grew hard with work, her heart might harden also. 
Perhaps she even welcomed the Great Prophet with too 
much 'respect of persons/ while her sister, who looked 
more as God looks, saw Christ's heart, rather than his 
reputation. Household diligence is needful enough, and 
there are many disposed to applaud and cherish it ; but a 
listening heart finds less encouragement, and often needs 
the comfort of commendation. Christ warned us against 
anxiety for food and raiment ; but he added, ' Your Fa- 
ther knoweth that ye have need of these things.' Nature 
itself teaches us to seek for bread and clothing. Piety has 
to exhort us not to care for them too much. But nature 
does not teach us to ' seek first the kingdom of God.' We 
need to be exhorted so to do, and to be encouraged if we 
have chosen that better part. 'One thing is needful/ 
says our Lord; so needful, that others may be dispensed 
with sometimes ; so needful, that its claim must never be 
forgotten; so needful, that care for other things will work 
not content, but sorrow, if it be neglected. 

'Mary hath chosen that good part which shall not be 
taken away from her.' But even higher duties cannot be 
fitly chosen to the neglect of lower ones. Yet it may be 
that, when our heart has led us to choose the good \raxt, 
some tilings which were our duties before 'will cfca&fc to \te 
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such. Our Lord would not approve of a dreaming, un- 
practical piety, nor must we think of Mary as representing 
such piety. Probably she had borne her natural share in 
the preparations of the day. But if, to her, peace with 
God is the 'one thing* sought and valued, at least let the 
parade and fuss of hospitality give way. And if her work 
in life allows of less attention to household offices than 
her sister pays, it also demands less. She has chosen the 
good part, and that is not the easiest choice either to 
make or to adhere to. Be sure she shall have her trial. 
The soul that gives itself to God may change its cares> but 
will have care enough. 

* It shall not be taken away from her.' Thus Wisdom 
vindicates and protects its disciples. See how the external 
Church is ever pleading against her holier sister, the in- 
ternal Church ; — pleading against her before God, and 
saying, "Carest thou not that she do this and that?" She 
has chosen ; she will fulfil her part ; it shall not be taken 
away from her. So will God uphold his elect of every 
kind ; and especially those whose gift, and their use of it, 
is such as to provoke the surprise and resentment, not of 
the world only, but of Christian friends and kindred. If 
Mary was, as we may think, the better of two good sisters, 
it might nevertheless be that, after this visit of Christ's to 
their village, they were both better than either had been 
before. Martha more like Mary, and Mary, too, a little 
more like Martha. 



FAITH THE GIFT OF GOD. 



Ephesians ii. 8. 
It ifl the gift of God. 

Scbiptueb says, " The just shall live by faith." 

"Ah/' says the World, "a poor livelihood." 

To this we reply, "The just do not -live upon faith, 
but by it. The strong man does not live on his strength, 
but by its means, — upon corn, grapes, and such things." 

" Those are good things," says the World. " I thought 
you preferred invisibles." 

u So we do," we rejoin. " In the seed the sheaf lies 
invisibly. Though we eat a loaf thankfully, we think 
more of the seed-basket than of the loa£ The growing 
corn of the field is of more value than the ground corn 
of the miller. And though we cannot see the sheaf in the 
seed, we know that it is there, and will yield us many 
loaves by and by." 

" After all, then," says the World, " it is for loaves and 
fishes, and such things, that you care." 

" Certainly we care for these, but for other things yet 
more: for the industry that sows the corn and reaps it; 
for the honesty that sells it at a fair price ; for the love 
that sets the industry to work that households may \to 
fed ; and for the pity that spares a loaf for tiie ijjoot, iflas* 
can neither sow nor buy for themselves.'* » 
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" But you care for all these things," rejoins the World, 
"because the outcome of them is plentiful meat and 
peaceable feeding." 

" Plenty," we reply, " is hurtful to a pampered man ; 
peace itself rusts the idler. We care not for plenty with- 
out temperance, nor for peace without lively energy. We 
cannot do without visible things, nor do with them with- 
out the help of spiritual, that is to say, invisible, qualities." 

"But you live like me," says the World, "for pleasure 
and pain, — to seek one and avoid the other." 

"Pleasure and pain are both invisible," we answer; 
(< and we may seek one and avoid the other without being 
like you. We live to give pleasure as well as to get it, 
and we get it in giving ; to spare pain as well as to avoid 
it, and we often share it in order to spare it. God hates 
pain so much, that he takes the worst of it on himself for 
our good ; and loves pleasure so much, that he puts us to 
a great deal of pain, that we may be happy by and by 
Faith sometimes is very hungry for a little pleasure, and is 
more like an appetite than like meat. But then we relish 
our meat, and can do without some kinds of food for a 
while, if we have heavenly manna to keep up our strength." 

" But how do I know," says the World, " who really finds 
what you call manna, and cares for it ? Do not all men 
seek what they fancy is best ? — selfish, even if they care not 
greedily for what is ready at hand, as the most of us do." 

To this we reply : 

" The selfish cannot be convinced that others are not 
so too. But there is no need, World, that you should 
always know the faithful man. He who loves God loves 
him in secret, and his faith, like his heavenly Friend, may 
be out of sight He trusts the deep powers of truth, which 
Mve apparently no present influence-, anA. so "Vifc «*ki&& 
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foolish, because his wisdom is too deep for common find- 
ing, He knows God, and God knows him. There is no 
need, World, that you should know him at all." 

" Of course," says the World, " if I cannot see him, and 
cannot find him, he can be nothing to me ; if he does these 
things, let him show himself unto the world/' 

" Show himself! yes, that he may do, and often suddenly. 
If there is a man who gibes spitefully at your beloved valu- 
ables, — food, money, and land, — you need not take him to 
be the man of faith. Yet the man of faith may alter your 
thoughts of all such things, and turn and change the 
■course of your affairs, by evoking new powers. Convictions 
do not appear in society till they are called forth ; and they 
are not called forth till some one believes they are ready to 
appear, and utters the cry for them. Faith is power ; a 
converting and alarming power ; a disturbing but trans- 
forming power." 

Of this faith much indeed may be said. We shall 
speak of it now as 'the gift of God/ 

Paul does not directly say that faith is the gift of God, 
but he implies it. He says that Salvation by grace through 
faith is the gift of God. But love that wins us to trust 
itself, really gives us the confidence we feel ; and an argu- 
ment of persuasive cogency gives us that strength of con- 
viction, which is our fit response to it. God gives us truth ; 
faith is our offering in return. But it is of his own that 
we give him when we thus offer our faith. The heavenly 
favour bestowed on us in Christ is adapted to overcome 
our distrust, and give us a heartfelt sense of the value of 
what is offered, and of our own freedom to accept it. But 
is MOh so the gift of God that, when truth, comes, n?& tkx\sX» 
needs believe it ? No: ' This is the work o£ GoA, foafc 1* 
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believe on him whom he hath sent; 9 and it is this primary 
divine work which sometimes we will not do ; and there- 
fore can do no other. Whether a man can believe this 
«nd that, may be a test of his moral state; for Christ said, 
'How can ye believe?' not adding, Who are such poor 
illiterate people, or, Who have been wasting your lives in 
riot and folly; but, 'Who receive honour one of another, 
and seek not the honour that cometh from God only.' 
The man of the earth is midway between the faithful man 
and those who are proud and false. He who believes the 
truth, has risen above the earth ; but he who is proud, 
has already sunk below the earth towards helL The self* 
honouring man is really beneath those common sensual 
people whom he thinks beneath him ; and he must take 
his place with the earthly, before he can become heavenly. 
A keen sense that we want the help of truth, and do not 
as yet deserve to be honoured by ourselves, or any one else, 
is a preparation for receiving it This moral state of pre- 
paration will be evinced in our spontaneous answer to the 
truth ; but the moral act for which we are responsible is 
the act of giving attention to truth's claim and proposal 
If we reject truth through indisposition to examine its 
claim, we may be greatly, tragically, to blame. We may 
have spilt * water of life,' which cannot be gathered from 
the ground again ; — have let Jesus of Nazareth pass by, 
and because we refused to cry for ' Mercy/ lest we must say 
* Master/ have to remain blind. It will be decided at ' the 
last day* how far we were to blame for rejecting any truth 
offered us. Christ refused to judge those who rejected 
him'; but he said, My word will judge you hereafter. Much 
moro should Cliristians refuse to condemn those whom they 
cannot convince ; and yet they should feel that truth has 
persuasive powers, which will not fail to develop themselves, 
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tod crucial and final tests, that will infallibly decide at 
last who was excusable and who was not. 

God has made ns capable of knowing truth and of 
rejoicing in it. Do we thank him the less for tht 
means which he affords us to exercise and gratify our 
powers, because those powers are our own? How are 
they our own? They are his gift to us. We do not 
thank God the less for the fountain because our thirst 
leads us to it, and makes a draught so delightful and re- 
freshing ; we thank him the mora We do not thank God 
less for the grapes because we have to cultivate the vine. 
We did not invent the vine ; we cannot superintend the 
circulation of its sap ; nor do we even understand how 
that sap derives qualities of such fine excellence. The 
grapes are the gift of God. For our work done in pro- 
curing them, and our palate pleased, and our spirit cheered 
by their juice, we will thank him. mighty God, from 
whom we have body and soul, and all fruits, and all 
truths, we will bless thee that by acts of our own we re- 
ceive thy benefits ! Our eye is our own, and it is a small 
organ, but it ranges over the breadth of God's firmament* 
and takes in beams from very distant stars. It opens with 
desire, and is enriched in a moment with divine abund- 
ance of varied forms and colours. It sees the sun issue 
forth from golden gates, and through these gates return 
into the privacy of darkness. It knows well the moss at 
our feet, and the cloud far overhead in the zenith. It 
leads hate or love with rapid apprehension of many 
blended signs, that the tongue would take long to describe. 
Shall we disparage the eye because small, or boast of it 
because ours? We will do neither. We are small, and 
God is great ; but our soul can take in much of the vast* 
nfttt and glory of his truth; and r though. hum\>\^ to *£fc 
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exalted ; and they who have most faith will be humblest 
through their higher exaltation. 

Faith is the gift of God. Singular but comfortable 
words ! Singular they sound, because we think so often 
of belief as exacted by an unpleasant demand ; comfort- 
able, because they imply that it is not our part to produce 
and perfect faith, but that God wills us to have it, and by 
his ' grace' has provided that we should. To have it is 
certainly our privilege ; to have it not is too possibly our 
condemnation. Faith is a great and glorious thing ; he 
who has it has also love, and leads an obedient life. At 
the end of his path there shines the light of everlasting 
happiness, and this shining illuminates the way that ' lead- 
eth unto life.' Its power is one of attraction towards 
heaven ; its temper one of communion with heaven. The 
day of the Lord, that day on which he rose, is the day of 
faith ; the day on which the faithful rise with him, as 
above death and care, — rise to meet him in the air of 
higher thought and joyful affections, whence he has ex- 
pelled for us principalities and powers, whose weapons 
were the stormy winds and the dark oppressive clouds. 

But are not many of us Christians as unprepared to 
meet our Lord in the air as Peter was to meet him on 
the water ? Peter had at least a mariner's knowledge of 
the sea ; but we, perhaps, have not a mountaineer's know- 
ledge of the heights, or a bird's love of the sky. If we 
never use the wings of the soul, we should feel awkward 
if wings, or powers equivalent to wings, were added to our 
body. Wishful as we may be for elevation, we cannot 
rise in outward ways, except to Ml wofully, unless hea- 
venly affections prepare us. Upon the Sabbath-day we 
must rise upwards, that we may look down, as in Christ's 
company, — not with contempt, but with composure, — upon 
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the earth, where our work lies and our strength has to be 
exercised We meet together to-day that we may meet 
Christ We ascend together into that higher life, where a 
shining sun is in a shining sky. The whole broad firma- 
ment of the word shines ; yet it would be to us at the best 
but darkly clear, were there not one Lord as well as one 
. heaven, one Saviour, who is Truth itself as well as one 
expanse of truth, through every part of which he shines. 
Toil we must soon renew ; and often that plodding work 
which is without the excitement of danger is more diffi- 
cult for us than work of which the hazard is also the en- 
livener. A dull life needs a bright faith to comfort it ; 
and he who trudges wearily six days upon the low ground 
will find a few hours of freedom on the wing, or sinewy 
climbing on the celestial hill-sides, his best refreshment on 
the seventh. Faith, on the Sabbath, does not meet with us 
to give us lectures, but to give us liberty. This good day 
is the great divine holiday of the world, — a day of pleasure 
which brings no sorrow at the end ; and even those citi- 
zens of Jerusalem whose responsible posts therein make 
them to think much of what is to be done and what 
amended there, enjoy in the park-like enclosure of Sab- 
bath-time hopes that lighten the burden of their thought. 
They do not intermit thought, but it becomes easier and 
more cheerful 

Eegard not, then, this day of brotherly communion as 
an exaction ; it is a holiday for that faith which is the gift 
of God. We sometimes speak of Christ's cross as if it 
were an exaction. But love is daily compelled to do many 
works that are painful, and yet is as ready with its own 
offer as necessity can be with its demand. The sailor ven- 
tures out quite freely in his life-boat to save comrades : 
the storm exacts of him all his courage and BtieTxgJii \ \sv& 
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his spirit is free as the waves and strong as the wind. His 
venture is his gift; his success, his reward Christ's cross 
is his gift ; our salvation, his reward. The pain was, in- 
deed, exacted as the condition on which sublime mercy 
could fulfil its design. But what a freedom was that 
which surrendered itself a victim to the strength of the 
storms of sin, that it might become the Saviour of those 
who were perishing thereby ! God could not save us with- 
out putting forth a strength in the exercise of his free 
love, which, when we perceive its power and its motive, 
elevates us for our enterprises of faith far above the level 
of earthly fears and calculations. 

It is by an act of love that he persuades us to trust 
him ; and such trust, in its feeblest exercise, must have, so 
to say, an infant soul of love within it. And what can 
lead us on, what hold us fest, what embolden us, like love? 
If with the affectionate ascending energies of faith we 
freely meet our God in the love-illumined air on the day of 
rest, pained and saddened as we may be with the labours 
of our 'calling' upon earth and the affronts and grudges 
that we meet with, the high calling which has raised us 
for a while into heavenly society will supply us with en- 
durance and hope. For we have not fallen from heaven* 
expelled like Satan, but have come down to earth as minis- 
ters for God 'to do his pleasure/ If we have really risen 
into the air, we shall not sink though we have to tread the 
traters. Sometimes, on the six days, we have to dig the 
stubborn but steadfast earth ; sometimes we have to pass 
over the unsteady, boisterous waves of trouble ; but we 
shall be alike prepared for drudgery and peril if we are 
in the habit of meeting the Lord in the air. The comfort* 
the constancy, the courage of love will be with us. In all 
things, spiritual love— it may be feeble and secret love—* 
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is the commencement ; open and pervading love, the con- 
summation. 

One of our hymns says, that in heaven ' faith and hope 
shall cease/ This is not strictly true ; yet the words con- 
Fey no false impression. The faith and hope of the blind 
man that he shall one day see, and of the still sinful ' be- 
liever' that he shall be one day made perfect, cease when 
the true light shines and all the people are righteous. 
Faith and hope, as here we know them, accompanied and 
oppressed with many pains, shall themselves be ' changed.' 
They shall be delivered from that vanity which is the 
element amid which they work, and shall be glorified. 
Here the joy of love is fettered, the work of faith pro- 
minent Yet even here ours is a faithful love ; faith and 
love are blended. Faith takes the outward lead, but love 
the inward ; and therefore love will be much more mani- 
festly the supreme and gentle guide of all things in heaven 
than here, for there all things are done from within. At 
the commencement of our spiritual life, faith is like the 
bridegroom, who goes to the church first, led there indeed 
by the bride for whom he waits. Love, the bride, soon 
comes, and then, as united, they go away together. They 
came separately, though with one heart ; and now, as one, 
they set forth again upon the road of life, that rough road 
with smooth stages. Happily for these spiritual nuptials 
of the soul, — as in natural marriage, — the first stage is 
usually a smooth one, with flowers on the side of the road 
and blue sky overhead. 

'Faith is the gift of God/ We will show how this is 
true naturally; and by so doing, illustrate the nature and 
value of faith. In husbandry, we cultivate the potato, the 
apple-tree, corn, the vine, and many other things. But 
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plants die down into the ground, the root only remain- 
ing, or yield us seed, not even the root continuing of 
value ; and trees cast their leaves after their fruit is gone. 
Yet we expect new crops; and do not hew down our 
orchards and cast their wood into the fire, because the 
trees are bare. We distinguish between the products of a 
plant, and the living powers to which these are due. At 
a given moment, the form and state of a plant from which 
we expect a fruit, an edible blossom, or a succulent root, 
may be such that no one unacquainted with its powers 
could expect what we do. But we know what it can yield 
by what it has yielded ; and we estimate the value of 
plants, not by their present condition merely, but by the 
properties that they have according to their several kinds. 
And faith rests especially upon the knowledge of powers, 
as evidenced in their productions. The stript fruit-tree is 
not dead ; it is still in being, and the leaves and fruit will 
hereafter exist again as they have done before. And so, 
if a man has always told us the truth and treated us kindly, 
we expect from him true words and kind actions ; we have 
had evidence of the veracity and generosity of his character, 
and on this evidence we found our expectations. Character 
is an abiding power, — words and actions are its expression. 
Our reliance is on the character itself; our hope may be 
that it will yield us the word we wish, and the help we 
need. But we can never speak of men simply as 'good,' 
meaning that they are without variableness and without 
defect. And if we believe a man to be sincerely a Chris- 
tian, — that is, to act from merciful and honest motives, 
such motives as please God, — we may nevertheless feel more 
sorrow than surprise to find him less perfect than we had 
hoped. It may be said of a church, that in. many things 
it shames its own pretensions \ and o£ a mm, \JaaX. Vsa. T&&K3 
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dings lie is inconsistent with his own professions ; but is 
there in the church and the man an inward living root of 
excellence ? Have they a predominating vital power that 
is striving with disease ? If holy love has failed to express 
itself in Christian virtue, is it still so real that it will ex- 
press itself in godly sorrow ? Then we still can have faith 
in the church and the man. 'This holy seed' is their 
'substance ;' the real living power, that is, which will re- 
assert itself in serviceable words and actions, and for which 
we value and trust them. 

Faith, then, is based upon knowledge ; but not simply 
a knowledge like that we have of an apple, that it is a 
pleasant fruit, but like that we have of an apple-tree, that 
it will bear apples ; not like that we have of a word or an 
action merely, but like that we have of a man, that it is 
his nature to speak the truth and to be merciful ; not like 
that only which we have of pious hymns and humble suf- 
ferings, but like that which we have of Christian character 
that, after relapses into dull and selfish moods, it will 
suffer cheerfully again, and even sing while it suffers. 

Faith is as much a part of our nature as reason and 
the senses are ; it is instinctive. Distrust is chiefly the 
lesson of experience ; and farther experience may remove 
it, or afford to faith, which has been deceived by appear- 
ance, evidence of a truth on which it may rest without 
being deceived. An act of faith is an act of our will, 
trusting that for which the heart craves, on evidence which 
has satisfied the mind. The fruit of the trees, natural 
trees or spiritual, has given us evidence of what their 
nature is ; on this evidence we spontaneously trust them, 
and expect apples and grapes, truths and mercies. Our 
faiti w reposed upon their living powers, and is gpoTCtd&l 
an the evidence that their fruits offer ; and our ©x\»cX»r 
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tions and our conduct axe determined by this our confi- 
dence. Is not, then, our natural faith — exercised in hus- 
bandry and the arts of life — most precious ? And is not 
spiritual faith, which trusts a heavenly Mend in the winter- 
tide of experience, and when the understanding is baffled 
by darkness and wild winds of emotion, a steadying and 
saving anchorage for the soul ? For consider how often 
our faith is erroneous and partial; how often we must act 
with men whom we have no sure grounds for trusting ; 
how often hope for benefits from 'the course of this world,' 
on painfully insufficient evidence of their likelihood. We 
must often live by a belief too little warranted : in many 
cases we can only yield a partial credit, and yet must yield, 
so to say, a provisional one. Thus, ' I believe' comes to 
mean, ' I think it probable,' not ' I know/ Whereas, a 
happy faith trusts what is surely known ; and thus has a 
light which comforts it in the midst of that great and ter- 
rifying ignorance through which the wisest men must often 
walk. This light of faith cannot remove the darkness, but 
it can disperse that portion of it which is nearest to the 
traveller, and so comfort him. The faith of the gospel is 
' precious/ not precarious, faith. If we can trust God for 
his heart, then we can trust him even to the end. 

The great practical value of a just faith will appear 
if we consider that upon it are based expectation and ac- 
tion, and by it we are relieved from our apprehensions, and 
fortified for our activity. How many men are burdened 
by their apprehensions concerning God ! They think of 
him as the dreadful antagonist ; a huge strength, without 
any heart but an angry ona There is no idol whose form 
is so terrible, and whose worship so oppressive, as that 
idol which is shaped vaguely out of the heart's own cloudy 
fears. The black vapour of horror and dasjaax S&\msiftu& 
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into our spirit by our satanic enemy. We do indeed 
make for ourselves a God out of our own gloomy thoughts, 
at the will of our enemy, and often render him a slavish 
homage. There is no such God This is not the Jehovah 
of the ' spiritual' Israel, not the Jesus of the compassionate 
gospel ; it is but a lie, the very son and heir of the father 
of lies, usurping that throne in our heart which God 
should occupy. Such a horror in the heart is a burden ; 
mi a burden in the heart is a burden on the back ; for 
whatever depresses our spirit enfeebles our general powers. 
Take this burden off the back, and do you give the man 
strength ? No ; but you set his strength free to act ; and 
in acting, it will grow. Eemove but this oppression, and 
the powers that were exerted vainly and painfully, that 
were both wasted and wasting away, recover their elas- 
ticity, and the soul feels merry and strong. A religion 
without love is like a world without sunshine. ' God is 
love/ and because he is love, he is liberty. It is his fixed 
purpose to save every man that will be saved. The gospel 
breathes forth liberty to the captives : not threatenings and 
daughter, but pardon and life. Those whom Satan has 
bound, lo, these five years, or these fifty years, in chains of 
darkness, at the foot of his own cloudy image, — which he 
has profanely miscalled Jehovah, — are set free, first to sing 
and leap, and then to walk and labour. The burden of an 
erroneous feith has fallen off, and now, if they have to 
breast the strongest winter air of the world in exposed 
places of its rugged wilderness, love's sunshine will make 
even that wind balmy. 

Believed from apprehension, and gaining strength, the 
life we lead by our faith in God and his gospel is one of 
mingled activity and expectation. Life is an e^ec\&\a£FCL\ 
but life is activity too, an enterprise, and an oW&s&Rfc. 
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We cannot be happy without being active ; but this ac 
ity must be a hopeful one, and the expectation of our f; 
looks on to benefits which must often be long delaj 
whilst the benefits we now enjoy are but ours ' in part/ 
only by a slow growth will attain their completeness, 
spiritual activity may exist even in a prison, as we sho* 
in a previous sermon. The imprisoned apostles sang, 
the prison shook ; and after this singing, and the dr 
shock that followed, came successful preaching. Let 
too, sing ; and if, though not in prison, we have dail 
work in a toilsome freedom, let us expect songs. ' 
has made the lark to be a chorister for labour : it si 
while above in the sky, yet over the corn-field ; and it 
only lives on the ground humbly, but among the con 
an industrial as well as lowly home. And we maj 
sure that God has lark-like singing thoughts for us, t 
labour rightly. If a man meets God in the air on 
Sabbath, he may expect that God will often fill the 
with songs for him on the week-days, as he does his v 
on the earth. While we labour in that big field 
world, good thoughts, like larks, will mount up i 
among the growths of our own husbandry, and sin, 
us. 

Kecall now the description of faith given in the ep 
to the Hebrews. It is there said to be the ' substanc 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.' Th 
a peculiarly biblical definition. The Bible regards th 
according to their effects and uses. A common 
reading this account of faith, — that is to say, one of 
selves reading it, apart from any skill or scholarshi] 
may possess,— feels some wonder at first, but afterw 
much satisfaction. Suppose we were to say, "Med 
is healtk to the invalid, and the relief of his pain whi 
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is waiting for complete cure." "No," it might be replied; 
"medicine is the juice of a leaf, an oil expressed from a 
root, a powder prepared from some mineral." All this is 
true ; but we spoke of medicine, having regard to its uses. 
So a man might say of the palm-tree, " It is my food 
and my clothing." This is not strictly true, nor do such 
words enable us to picture to ourselves the palm. But 
it is true that this tree yields fruit for food and fibres for 
dress. And it is true that 'faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen.* By it we 
lave already in essentials what we are to have in the 
plenitude of effects ; and already know the certainty of 
that, which we are hereafter to see in its glory. We 
might say, Faith is confidence in things hoped for, and 
conviction of things unseen. This would convey, for the 
mind chiefly, the sense of the Scripture words. But faith 
is not for the understanding merely, but for the whole 
humanity. And we are rejoiced to feel that, through our 
confidence in God's truth, we possess the very substance 
of the good we hope for ; and that our conviction ' that 
God is, and that he is the rewarder of those that dili- 
gently seek him/ becomes so happy and strong, that our 
faith itself is an evidence of the reality of its object. We 
not only hope for eternal life, but we have it ; our faith 
not only rests on proofs, but in time becomes itself a proof 
that that is real on which it rests. 

Many Christians have already attained to this substan- 
tial evidential faith ; and we all may attain to it They 
who confessed that they were 'strangers and pilgrims' 
here, dwelt at that very time in the land of promise. It 
was theirs, and yet it was not. They felt so assured that 
God's word could not fail, that they enjoyed the 'substance 
of things hoped for ;' and their own faith so reminded 
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them of God's good words and faithful kindness, that it 
was daily ' the evidence of things not seen,' and proved to 
them the reality of that love they trusted 

We, too, live by faith, like the ancient fathers. It is 
the boon of God. We follow no cunningly-devised fable, 
but we trust in a gospel very skilfully devised indeed. 

Our natural capacity for faith, as has been shown, is a 
divine gift; but the faith of a Christian, — arising in the ex- 
ercise of powers naturally his, and resting on such a know- 
ledge of what God is that his expectations grow firmer and 
grander, and his course of life and his equipment for it 
completer as he advances, — is indeed a chief boon of heaven. 
Thanks be unto God for that unspeakable gift through 
which this boon of faith is possible. Our faith rests on 
God in Christ ; rests on him who is the fountain of eter- 
nal life, and receives from him the life of which he is the 
fountain. God is pleased to come forth out of that dark 
eternity into which no eye can penetrate, out of that silence 
so oppressive and so dreadful, and reveal himself. He 
abates that light which he hath within bimarif and which 
no mortal eye can bear, and shines with a sufficient but 
not intolerable glory in Jesus Christ That ' Eternal life 
which was with the Father is manifested to us, comes to 
us at our tent-doors, takes a frail tent, inhabits it, and 
makes it the true temple. It well became the evangelist 
John, who speaks thus of the Tfopn^l Ufi^ to use the 
word ' believe/ and kindred words, so often as he does. 

There is mor^ in John's gospel about ' believing' tb^ n 
in the other three gospels together. Belief with St John 
was not an act pertaining simply to the mind ; it denoted 
the sympathy of the living man with the living God. The 
man who trusted in God received Kfe from him. John 
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fdt that God was in Christ, and so knew that he was. 
'God is love/ and can only be truly known as he is loved. 
He is revealed in what he does, and then gives us his 
word for what he will do. Our confidence in God is 
based on a knowledge of what he is in his own eternal 
being, as given us in the great work of his Son. We 
trust him because of what he does ; then we trust his word 
because of what he is. So hath he done, therefore so is 
he; being such a God, so hath he spoken, therefore so will 
he do. For as we say to a man, " I know you, sir, because 
I know your deeds ; I trust your words, sir, because I 
know you;" so we may address God, "We know thee, 
Lord ; for we have seen thy work. We trust thy word ; 
for we have known Thee." It is evident that whatever 
truths about eternal good, and about our conduct and its 
issues, are known to us, it is ultimately on the good and 
great Person that our trust is reposed ; and as this good 
and great Person cannot be fully known even in heaven, 
and must be specially known to be suitably known on sin- 
ful earth, it is on God revealed in Christ that we repose 
our trust 

"Show us," we may say, "0 Lord, thy Godhead." 
"Even so," he may reply; "thou shalt see me in my 
works." "Ah, Lord," we say, "that is not enough, and 
yet it is too much. We tremble at the sound of this great 
thunder ; we crave for the warmth of a gentle goodness." 
Then he says, " I will show thee myself, and will give thee 
my spirit, in my Son." The power of God, so as no man 
can comprehend it in its total and its working, may be seen 
in creation ; the goodness of God, so as no man can fail to 
comprehend it, may be seen in Christ. This simple, sin- 
cere, intelligible goodness is the light of eternal life ; this 
is God speaking in our voice and appearing in ova forav. 
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Only God can be such a man ; only such a man, with simpli- 
city in the heart of his majesty, be the fit King of worlds 
and Lord of all the living, with their multifarious necessities, 
desires, sorrows, sins. Christ is good : not austerely good, 
not reproachfully good ; not as possessing a goodness alien 
to that which is suitable for us. With sorrowful amiabil- 
ity, end very homely, plain-spoken sweetness, he takes a 
path leading to nothing men call glorious ; yet away from 
all they can call wrong. He appears to us aloof from no 
sinner, yet separate from every sin. He is free from all 
pretension, and submissive to common necessities, and yet 
can be delightfully above the limitations of nature. He 
livss to give, not to take. He is love, very humbly, yet 
not meanly, clad. His words have their root in the depths 
of eternity, and broaden out into everlasting consequences, 
and yet are simple. He suffers with us, yet more than we, 
and more patiently ; for us, and yet so that we become 
willing to suffer with and for him. This is Christ. But 
has he not gone away again into heaven ? The life of the 
vine hides itself through the winter-tide, but will reappear 
in the spring ; and Christ, who is hidden in heaven, will 
again be manifested. We have indeed his spiritual presence 
now ; and he is now to us, by his word and his spirit, as a 
very fruitful vine, in which we may be fruitful branches. 
But sometimes we must think of him as hidden ; rejoicing 
that when ' he appears we shall be like him, for we shall 
see him as he is ;' and the love we have within us is the 
substance of this sure thing hoped for, the evidence of this 
great thing not seen as yet 

Our faithful love, whilst waiting and at work, knows 
that 

'The voice which rolls the stare atan& 
Speaks all the promises.' 
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Not the great central promise alone, but all the promised. 
And thus we have comfort in our hopes, and entertainment 
in our thoughts, as we live obeying and expecting. We 
should glory in our faith, and indeed be glorified by it 

Our thoughts, like busy bees, glancing hither and 
thither, resting often on a pleasant flower, but resting 
there to work, will yield us much honey, and give us the 
sense of blended activity and repose ; for like the summer 
air, whose stillness is only broken by a happy murmur, 
will the state of our spirits be. Such is the tranquillity 
of heaven ; not a tranquillity without sound, though with- 
out noise. Angels are ever busy, yet ever quiet 

Let us, I repeat, glory in our faith ; but this glorying 
will be void unless we show forth faith's energies in life's 
actiona If it cost Christ an agony to save us, it must cost 
us many an effort to save ourselves. We must show our 
faith 'the soul," in our behaviour 'the body;' now as 
working, now as fighting. " I will show you my faith/' 
we may say, " in my hands, which will help or will strike 
you ; in my eyes, which will smile upon you or flash at 
you ; in my tongue, which will talk to you, sing to you, 
or say, ' Leave me, begone ;' in my feet, which will with- 
draw from you or run errands in your service; in the 
whole company of my members, which will labout for 
your good or wrestle with you for your overthrow. I will 
show you myself in my actions ; I will make a declaration 
of my fiuth in my conduct'' 

And now, are we rich in faith, or are we poor ? If 
rich, to whom are we indebted ? The strength of labour 
and the fruit of labour are both divine gifts. If we have 
found treasure hid in a Geld, it was God wlio "hid ttva trcfc- 
sore, and who led us to seek it The Christian ia \&fe * 
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merchantman seeking pearls : not any thing merely that 
is of a pearly aspect, not pearls of any kind, but goodly 
pearls. If by diligent search we have found such pearls, 
did we make them ? No ; God did. Did we give them 
their lustre ? No ; their shining is God's gift Did you, 
friend, make the truths you have received? Did you 
fill them with light ? The massiveness and splendour of 
the Pearl of great price are its own divine, inherent glory. 
Yet this Pearl each one of us may wear as an ornament, 
and a sign that we are God's children. It is his free gift. 
And as we have received freely, so should we freely give 
— encouragement to those around us to seek, and help 
while they are seeking. 

But we may be poor in faith, and that with a poverty 
of God's appointment He may have stripped us of false 
treasure and of false reliance, to make us rich indeed, and 
give us true rest We may need to be tossed about in the 
storm to learn the worth of the anchor. God sends whole- 
some pains, and days that are mercifully dark and cloudy. 
But what is the darkness of a passing cloud to the thick 
gloom of Calvary? Some natures can only come to rest 
through trouble ; to light through shadows ; to faith through 
doubt 

And if we be poor in faith, since it is God's will that 
we should trust Him calmly and fully, let us comfort our- 
selves in this faith — that we shall yet have faith. Let us 
pray, let us meditate, let us persevere. We do not explore 
the Bible as trespassers, nor approach God without a war- 
rant We may even, indeed, be sometimes rich when feel- 
ing poor ; for the strength of faith is tested, and its power 
shown, when, lonesome and troubled, man averse, God 
silent, ourselves weak, we yet, for love's sake, can persist. 
At such a time, faith is the great, bare root of character. 
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Its grasp is strong, though its bloom be absent Let us 
trust God in the winter and in the dark The summer 
and the morning are sure. Faith will not make the sun 
rise sooner, but it will make the night seem shorter ; for 
duration is measurable by feelings as well as by hours. 
Courage ! then ; for the night will be short, and the sunrise 
is sure. 



[From a Sermon on Faith Working.] 



When on the one side there stands Knowledge of the 
Truth, and on the other Natural Delight, the Will, as 
the very ' inward man/ looks from the one to the other 
and considers. If Truth has nothing to say against im- 
mediate pleasure, we can never be wise in determining 
against it. But we know that often this is wise. It 
is evident, then, that the Will must determine itself by 
Thought; hence that Truth is the means of spiritual 
reformation and progress. Christ stands at our right 
hand as the Truth, that he may be our Saviour thereby. 
In choosing Him, we acknowledge evil, refuse it, leave 
it. And now delight and duty are no longer separated, 
to the left hand and the right: they are one in him. 
We shall see and feel this sometimes, but not always. 
But even when it is Christ pale and bleeding that stands 
on our right, while our friends and our fears are on the 
left persuading us to turn away, we can determine to follow 
Him, sure that the thorny path is the true one, because 
it is his. Presently he will appear again ' in glory/ with 
heavenly bread for us in his hands. 

It is Truth, bleeding or smiling, that is always media- 
tive for us. We perceive it, we choose it, we adhere to our 
choice ; it is ever between us and what we seek, to teach 
us and to guide. All truth is mediative between what we 
are and what we are to be ; and all truths are in reality 
one. There not only, then, is, but there must needs be, 
One Mediator between God and man. Jesus Christ — the 
Truth— is He. 
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Into our idea of a saved, — that is to say, a rescued and 
now perfected, man, — activity, wisdom, and delight all 
enter; the activity is now according to a truth in whose 
presence, and not in whose promise chiefly, there is fulness 
of joy. But here, by a truth-determined will, following 
the light of holy thoughts, we must often walk in sorrow. 
Faith involves an activity, not merely a perception. 
'Can faith save him? says an apostle of one whose life is 
not busy and good. Can a spade dig ? No ; but a man 
can dig with it, and he cannot dig without it Can faith 
saye ? No ; but a man may be saved by it, and cannot 
be saved without it A ' bod/ that does nothing, not even 
breathe, is a dead body ; and a faith that does nothing, not 
even desire, is a dead faith. Works must have a produc- 
tive origin — their root; and this must have a sustaining 
and nourishing ground for itself — the truth. Works are 
the result and the reward of faith ; and so the evidence 
both of its life and of its worth. But take not 'works' in 
too outward a sense; for even as the motion of juices in 
the roots is a part of the whole living activity whereby 
the tree grows and is fruitful, so is it with the motion 
of spiritual affections and thoughts in our soul : these are 
a part, and a main part, of faith's working. 

Concerning the imperfect, but connected, works of our 
foith, we may learn a lesson from the ways of one of God's 
tiniest and humblest creatures. The gnat builds a boat of 
eggs, and this floats upon the water ; though each single 
egg is heavier than the water, and if alone would sink : 
builded together they are in safety, and after due time 
and appointed changes, from the eggs the winged insects 
arise. And our ' works' would sink if they were alone ; 
but builded together in our life, they float onwards, a 
living structure ; each is the fruit of activity and the 
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germ of new activity in a higher form. We float upon the 
stream of time for awhile, — like bubbles, and yet how un- 
like ! — and when our ' change comes/ we rise to another 
and a better life, rise into the perfection of men saved. 

But how is it that we are 'justified' by faith, and 
not by love, seeing that love is the greater ? That is the 
very reason ! Men can believe ; but they cannot fully 
love. Some true love is latent in their earliest decision to 
regard and follow Truth. And always, when we obey 
from principle without much conscious affection, love 
grows warmer through our obedience. But God accepts 
that unripe fruit our Heart, and values it highly, because, 
though now like a strawberry that is pale and sour, it will 
after a while become like one that is ruddy and delicious. 
We were in flower, perhaps, for a little time, when truth 
first won us : then the flower fell away and the fruit set. 
And now the sweet sunshine blesses us, crude though our 
juices are : and we may be regarded as real strawberries 
before we can be gathered as sweet ones. So it is that 
God accepts that faith of ours in which love is as yet 
latent, because he knows Love will soon be triumphant 
By faith we come under the ripening power of the Sun 
of Righteousness. When matured we shall be c the just 
made perfect* : but already we are named ' the just/ for 
the life of Jesus Christ the Righteous is in us. Known 
unto God are all his works ; He calleth them all by their 
names, though as yet their qualities appear not. The 
justified will become the just ; the ripening fruit will be- 
come sweet. When the winter solstice is past, the days 
begin to lengthen, but they will not be long till summer 
approaches. 



HEAVENLY RAIMENT. 



Revelations vii. 13, 14. 

And one of the elders answered, saying unto me, What are these 
which are arrayed in white robes ? and whence came they ? 
And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he said to me, 
These are they which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. 

Old Jerusalem was to the eye a very religious city ; and 
so is modern Rome. About the streets you might see 
men walking in long robes ; and perhaps the common 
people, as they passed, stepped aside to give room for these 
ample dresses. But we do not hear of any one so full of trust, 
of grateful affection towards the scribes in long clothing, 
that he or she sought to touch their garments. But there 
was One who went through Jerusalem, and through the 
cities and villages of Judaea, clad no doubt in simple rai- 
ment ; and as he walked, there was a shrinking, trembling 
sufferer, who said, " If I do but touch the hem of his gar- 
ment, I shall be whole." Had any one passed the robe of a 
scribe and trodden upon it, the scribe would have turned 
round to him, perhaps, with eyes not pleasant to meet But 
this woman, fearing, yet believed; she touched the garment 
of Christ, and she was healed. A great sufferer she had 
been, and for a long time had she suffered Her calamity 
was the constant waste of life, the constant \osa oi \taaX. 

■EL 
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store which might have made her rich. She could not die 
speedily, nor could she live easily. She was one of that 
class of sufferers that languish long, hoping to die ; saying, 
" Oh, that thou wouldst hide me in the grave !" and yet in 
a happier hour saying, " Oh, that I might live for days and 
weeks, with such pleasure and such ability as I briefly 
enjoy to-day !" Well does she represent affection in its 
diseased waste ; well does she represent that loss of vitality 
which we feel when the heart is wrong. Life ebbs and 
ebbs, and yet still the stream comes: it trickles when 
it ought to flow ; and, alas, often in its fullest flow, we 
are reminded that it will shortly and painfully pass away. 
She touched the garment of Christ. How profound is 
simplicity ! His garment : it is his ; and therefore it 
is dear, and therefore it has power. She did not reason, 
saying, " How can a dead robe give a living strength T 
His robe : it is his own; it is in its effects part of himseli 
Is this utter mystery to us ? We know such familiar 
facts as that the garment is warmed with the life of man ; 
such familiar and alarming facts as that the diseases of the 
frame may issue through the silken clothing that girts it 
Bound. But do we know no more ? Do not the novelists 
tell us, and that again and again, that the lover cannot 
be touched with the skirts of her dress to whom his heart 
does homage, without feeling that heart tremble ? Life in 
its finest effluences comes to those whose susceptibility 
is keen to affection. This woman, full of faith, full of fear; 
burdened with nervousness, was yet, through the very 
keenness of her trouble, able to exercise a peculiarly 
tender and affectionate trust But she dared not face even 
the Saviour ; she touched him from behind. And many, 
in their hope to get a benefit from the Gospel to which 
their suffering heart does* homage, dare not face the Lord ; 
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tat thejr cottie to hiiri as froih behind ; and he lets them 
(tome. He did not say, * There is a woman coming to 
tftioh me ;" and so turn all eyes upon her to embarrass her, 
aild aggravate her pain. But when she had touched him, 
then he turned round. Shfe approached him from behind, 
bat he turned the light of his kind countenance upon her. 
And ftow, what shall she do with her new strength but, 
when he asks, "Who touched me?" say, " Lord, it was I;" 
ted whilst yet trembling, give thanks ? For if the soul is 
healed, it yet trembles with a sense of that great and happy 
wonder that has been wrought upon it. We do not be- 
come less sensitive, though we cease to have the same 
diseased sensitiveness, when Christ has touched us. 

Through his very garment the virtue flowed. Yes, and 
through the garment in which religious truth may clothe 
itself in our utterance ; through the garment in which holy 
character may clothe itself in daily action ; through the gar- 
ments in which our very inquiries after God may clothe 
themselves in the form of our opinion, virtue streams forth. 
For even as the body, itself so intimately a part of us, is 
nevertheless appropriately called a robe, so our language, 
our habits, all the aspects of our life — and these are our 
nriment — are part of our true self They are indeed more 
sejyarable from us than body is from spirit ; for a man may 
have ten times ten changes of raiment, but he has but one 
body ; though of that the expressions of the life possible 
are indeed manifold. But even as the soul and the body, 
when the soul is pure and the man has been redeemed, 
become most intimately one, so, that which is yet more 
external to the man than his body, has a happy union with 
him when God has made him good. And in proportion 
«8 we are good, through the very dress of our life, — that 
which exhibits us exteriority to our neighbour, — \JafeN\t- 
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tue of our God may pass. So that not alone the glorious 
and gentle Gospel may cure the trembling sufferers as 
they approach it as from behind; then face round to them, 
speak gently, and bring them on the knees of confession, 
and send them home with a heart full of thankfulness : 
not only so; but we Christians who accept the Gospel, we 
too have such power that those who approach us may be 
benefited by us. Is it indeed so with us ? or do we walk 
in the long clothing of pretension ? Do the common folks 
get out of the way of such holy people ? Do they, if per- 
chance they tread upon our robe, tremble, fearing the 
scowl with which we shall greet their impertinence ? or 
are we such in the attractiveness of our simple piety, that 
the simple-hearted, who are often the feeble, can come, 
and even through our raiment obtain a first benefit. 

She touched his raiment, and then she saw his face, 
and then she heard his word. If all had ended in the touch 
of the raiment, we should wonder that such power was 
permitted to pass through a garment into one who went 
away, and remained a stranger. We should indeed wonder 
if this woman had been like those lepers who returned not, 
but who went away without a word of love to their Phy- 
sician. We should exclaim, " Let the gift be withdrawn, 
that the woman may come again and say, ' Lord, I did but 
touch thy hem ; but now let me wash thy feet with my 
tears, and wipe them with the hairs of my head/ " And 
if Christ has restored to any of us regularity in the flow 
of the blood of life ; if to any of us he has given abun- 
dance where we felt a deep and agonised penury ; if to 
any of us there has been such bounty, that whereas we 
were weak and almost wished to die, now we are strong, and 
•would live to give God thanks, — what shall we do ? shall we 
say, "I have suffered ; let me suffer no more" ? or, if we see 
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Christ led away in an agony which our own experience lets 
us appreciate, shall we not rather say, " Lord, thou hast 
healed me, I will suffer with thee" ? She that had been 
saved by touching the garment's hem would likely be one 
of those to assemble at the cross, and weep there, if she 
could do no more. But when from the cross the Saviour 
had passed through the tomb unto his throne of glory, 
she would be one that would go and tell forth from house 
to house all his love and all his praise. 

Here, in the text, we are presented with a great vic- 
torious company : these pure victorious ones are as nu- 
merous as they are beautiful ; from all nations they come, 
all languages have they spoken ; yet have they all been 
beaten and bruised with the tribulations of the world; and 
they have come, not only out of affliction, but out of the 
great affliction. Through some more aggravated tempest 
of the always stormy sea of the world they have passed 
into rest and joy. Time itself is tribulation; a beating 
of us to and fro, to and fro. The waves of the world are 
ever full of fluctuating irregular energy, — to and fro, to and 
fro. Time is tribulation, and eternity, with the saved, is rest 
and peace. And why should not we be among the saved ? 
If there should be given to us, even through the raiment 
of the Gospel, the new power of life, why should we not 
pass through the tribulation into the new eternal joy? 
These are pure and victorious : they had cleansed their 
hearts ; but not so only ; they had cleansed their robes — 
'washed their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb ;' as we read it in this common and happily 
familiar translation. Sometimes the words are given thus : 
'These have come from the great affliction; they have 
cleansed their robes ; and purified by the blood of the 
Lamb;' not connecting the cleansing of the to\&& m\ta\ta& 
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blood of the Lamb directly. But then you will adk, Hoqr 
came they to cleanse their robes ? were they purified Jt>y 
the blood of the Lamb, and their robes purified in some 
other manner? So that our translation, which is quite 
accurate, according to some of the forms of the Gre<& 
manuscript, though not according to all, — this translation 
does at once suggest to us the deep truths th&k $aee inr 
volved in any translation whatsoever. They were cleansed ; 
their hearts were cleansed, and their garments too. H<w 
can garments be cleansed — spiritual garments ? Qan they 
be cleansed by the blood of Christ ? We must here speak 
yet more a little of garments, and must speak of blood mA 
its cleansing efficacy. 

But consider all this immense host of the glorified 
passed through the great sea of tribulation ; passed through 
— to use another emblem — the fires of the furnace of 
Affliction. Ah, we say, we should like to pass through the 
furnace according to the analogy of an ancient tale. What 
tale ? even this : There was a great king who built up a 
golden image, and he commanded all his subjects to WQ&- 
ship it ; for in worshiping his image, they did homage to 
his pride ; the worship of the image was but the disr 
guised worship of himself Now there were three Jewish 
/exiles ; and the king said, " Worship my image ; will you 
not worship my image V The exiles said, " No, your m#r- 
jesty ; we will not." " Then," said the king in fury, " ^ 
shall see ;" and he did see. And behold, the three youths, 
abound, when cast into the furnace, — he saw walking 
ealmly in the midst of its glare ; and with them was One 
more majestic than his golden image, and more majestic 
than his haughty self, — the Son of Man. These three youths 
jpere tried as by fire, and the trial of their faith ' found fc> 
praise &nd honour/ Ah, ]but, wq say, they were not bitfnt 
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in the flames ; so would we like to fee tried: to go through. 
ifce furnace, and not be burnt therein ; to go through the 
waters of tribulation, and neither sink in them, nor fear we 
shall sink : we would like to have our faith ' found to praise 
and honour/ and to eome out of the furnace with not a 
hair of our head singed, nor a thread of our raiment pe- 
rished Friends, and so it may be ; spiritually it may be 
ia result, though not naturally in process. " What !" do you 
say ; "in result \ may we eome forth from the furnace of 
affliction with not a hair lost, nor a thread singed ?" You 
may. u Ah, but we wish not for the result without con- 
formity in the process." Think you, then, that these three 
youths were without suffering ? They were exiles, — that 
is suffering, and in many a way doubtless they suffered 
keenly. Do you grudge that haughty monarch and his 
misguided people the benefit of such a great proof of Je- 
hovah's strength ? Are you not willing that these three 
should be exempt from some special suffering, that God 
might have some special honour, and that the people might 
hare a special gift for reformation unto life % Mark, even 
we too are sometimes specially exempt from suffering, 
that God may glorify himself in us ; and men take know- 
ledge of the fact, and give God thanks : and even also we 
are specially appointed unto suffering, that God may be 
glorified in us, not by saving us from the anguish, but by 
bringing us out purified with bright glory, to stand in 
beauteous raiment, and with healthful countenance, before 
his presence in exceeding joy. You shall know both ex- 
periences : sometimes, you shall be saved from pain, some- 
times you shall smart keenly ; sometimes you shall walk 
upon the water, sometimes the water-floods shall overflow 
you; sometimes, when you pass through the fire, you shall 
not he burned, and sometimes you shall be braasft, wsdl to 
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a cinder, and your raiment dissipated in the smoke of hea- 
ven. Did Christ pass through the fire without a flame 
kindling upon him ? No ; he passed through, and was a 
burnt-offering to God and for man. Did he pass through 
the water in easy triumph ? No ; the waterflood over- 
flowed and prevailed against him ; beneath the big waves 
he sank, as into the belly of hell ; and though he saved 
Peter, himself he could not save. So, then, if you wish 
to be conformed unto the example of these three exiles, you 
must even be conformed unto the nobler example of that 
great Exile from Heaven. He came down and lived an exile. 
We fed him with the bread of affliction, and gave him the 
waters of affliction to drink; we grieved him very sore; 
we did not adorn him with beauteous raiment No ; we 
saw no beauty, that we should desire him, and bring our 
beautiful things as homage to his only loveliness. He suf- 
fered : let us then, suffer with him, that we may rejoice to- 
gether ; for we shall find of a truth that the Christian is 
the real phoenix ; for from his ashes he will rise, and his 
clothing will be upon him ; like a bird of paradise will 
he come forth, not only with renewed life, but with full- 
feathered beauty ; and thus we, and our garments also, 
shall be saved. 

"Again you repeat it," some one says; "garments 
saved ! garments cleansed ! You were to speak particu- 
larly of clothes." Well, we have come again to the general 
subject of raiment by another line of thought. We have 
been with the three exiles ; you remember that they came 
out with their coats and their stuff upon them uninjured. 
Clothes: very much indeed has the Scripture to say of 
them. There was Joseph, with his coat of many colours. 
They cast him into a pit, and dipped his coat in blood ; so 
that ail the colours were blotted out with that fearful pur- 
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pie. There was Judah ; he who washed his clothes in the 
blood of the grape. There was that great lonely Victor in 
an agony, whom Isaiah describes as * red in his apparel ;' all 
his raiment stained with the drops of the anguish in which 
he had contended. There was the illustrious, because indus- 
trious, Jewish lady : and we are told that she was clothed 
with silk and purple ; but we are told also that she was 
clothed with strength and honour. See, then, how the 
Bible cannot tell a fact, without breaking forth into a 
parable. Clothed with purple, clothed also with honour ; 
clothed with silk, clothed also with strength. The priests 
are clothed with fine linen ; but, says the Psalmist, the 
priests are clothed with the garment of ' salvation/ The 
people of God are clothed for their various offices of life 
in wool and in linen ; but the people of God are clothed 
also in the robes of righteousness. 'The pastures are 
clothed with flocks ;' the Church clothes herself with 
converts ; and when, as the Bride of the divine Lord, she 
makes ready for the marriage, she is appareled in linen 
pure and white, — the righteousness of the saints ; so that 
the one Church has the righteousness of all saints as its 
clothing. John Baptist was clothed in a coarse garment ; 
Herod in a gorgeous one ; Christ was clothed simply for 
his work, but with mocking splendour for his shame. 

Throughout Scripture we have abundant reference to rai- 
ment ; and we are told that for the spirit of heaviness shall 
be given the ' garment of praise/ Think, then, that those 
who have in heaven the white robe, by their dress represent 
their character and state. We know that upon a false 
prophet a rough garment may be placed to deceive, as upon 
the unclean fine raiment may be placed to deceiva We 
know, also, that it will avail nothing to put upon a woman 
the attire of a bride, it she be not in herself m\Jxo\A c «gnfc 
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or wrinkle, or any such thing.' A robe may be assumed ; 
but it is an offence against God's truth to wear a dress to 
which we are unentitled; the hypocrites shall be cursed 
for their clothing. It is no evil to wear a long robe ; for 
Christ, when he appeared in his majesty, had a long robe ; 
it came even down to his feet, and about his breast was 
secured and adorned with a golden girdle. But it is an 
offence to assume an aspect of complete rectitude, which is 
but a head-to-foot hypocrisy. Those that have the white 
yobes have robes to which they are entitled ; such dress 
represents their state and their character ; for their state 
is that of joy, their character is holy, and their history has 
been a passage from pain to victory: so, then, the white 
robes are the attire of victory gained, holiness confirmed, 
joy perpetual 

Beautiful garments! and how were these victors 
clothed aforetime in the world ? Oft they were dressed in 
meanness, oft in shame, oft in weakness, oft in sadness, 
oft in toiL But all is changed: instead of meanness 
there is splendour ; instead of weakness strength ; instead 
of a heavy heart garments of praise; instead of shame 
the robe of purity ; instead of toil the dress and the 
palm that denote victory. But how came they to be 
dressed meanly in this world ? Consider what dress is ; and 
how, though it may represent you if you can attain it, you 
may be unable to attain the material of which to form 
dress corresponding to your true character. Our dress is 
made of that which the world around supplies to us. Ii 
it be a stupid world, we cannot be robed in such a dress 
of bright intelligence as we would fain put on ; if it b€ 
an evil world, we cannot be robed in a joyful dress full oi 
holy excellence. " But why not ? If the world is sunk in 
stupidity, cannot we show forth sense V Yes ; but we can- 
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not clothe ourselves as we could if the general sense of man- 
kind were higher. Observe ; if any one speaks to us, there aire 
two &cts in his ' dress* of thought : he speaks according to 
powers that are specially his own, but he speaks according 
to an average of intelligence that belongs to us. I could 
got speak as I now do without my own personal gifts and 
meditations ; but to speak so would be utterly unavailing 
without your personal culture and piety, Therefore the 
language which is the dress of thought is not only an ex- 
pression of what a man is in himself, but it is a sample of 
that clothing which he is able to wear through what others 
are in their relation to him. So you cannot be dressed in 
brightest honour when society around knows nothing of 
honour. Christ was habited very plainly though purely 
in this world. When he rose, upon the mountain, 
above the common world, then all this cloud in his 
state passed away. To the group of his disciples he 
mid show himself as he was ; and then shone hip 
countenance like the sun ; then glittered his raiment like 
flnow upon the mountains in the morning light. This 
glory was really within him; but could he show this 
brightness in Jerusalem streets? He might have as- 
cended the lofty top of Jerusalem's Temple, and have 
dftshed down like a lightning-stroke to blind all eyes in 
fee city, and blast all the buildings of which they were so 
proud. He eould have done that, but he could not have 
Aown Jus inward glory in his face or in his robes ; 
their eyes were utterly unprepared to behold it. We se$ 
then, that our robes in this world will not only be accord- 
ing to what we are, but according to the state of society 
fcftt i* around us. Therefore this pure victorious throng, 
*mob, what a happy thing it is to think of a crowd all 
fpodl-^tbis pure victorious throng, whilst ftvm& \xx ^ca*&, 
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the sphere of tribulation, had been oft clothed meanly, 
because the state of the world was evil. 

But not so only, for their own state, too, was imperfect 
We, if we have turned unto light, cannot say that in our 
hearts there is no darkness at all If we have given God 
thanks, we cannot say that our tongue utters forth songs 
as in a perpetual stream. No ; oft, our garments, if they 
have brightened, grow dark again ; and often the garments 
of the holy have become spotted. 

" The Pharisee the Scriptures searched, 
And in that holy mirror saw 
His face and hands alike besmirched 

With dark transgressions of the Law. 
And looking on his temple-suit, 

He started with a tingling pain ; 
For many a forbidden fruit 
Had on it left a scarlet stain." 

A man looks on his robes, his own robes, his temple- 
robes, and how pure they seem ! But he looks into the 
mirror of the Scripture, and then he sees his hands and 
his face defiled, and the scarlet stain of a forbidden fruit on 
his raiment. How shall we wash out our scarlet stains ? 
The prophet says, 'Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as wool ; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be whiter than snow/ wonderful transmuting 
God ! But will the Lord come and touch the dark 
demon, and lo ! he springs to a bright angeL No ; no ; 
salvation is a great work, and a slow work. It may have 
a beginning as with an instantaneous flash of hope ; but 
we must pass through our trials to win our perfection. 
Nevertheless God is a transmuting God ; and if we wear 
the dark raiment of sorrow, and if we wear the uncouth 
raiment of an ignorant speech, and i£ ^w^^eas tobh&\& Vra& 
III matched with the true and the xea\ a&d \tafc ^asix. Sa 
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our thoughts, — God will enable us to change it ; and as we 
meditate and pray and praise and do good, we shall find 
the dark robe not so dark ; we shall find the several 
articles of our apparel matching better ; the threads of 
our robe becoming finer, and the finer threads weaving 
themselves in more excellently. And what of the world or 
the Church, though the one apparel us in poverty and the 
other in ignominy? Cannot God give us to feel that we are 
clothed about with humility in our poverty, and that under 
the dark dress of the world, we have a bright one of his 
own ? And cannot God give us to feel too, that, though 
the Church, like an inquisitor, has dressed us in a black 
robe painted over with devils, beneath this black robe he 
has dressed us with one adorned with all angelic devices, 
picturing forth our virtues, — his own gift, — meekness, pa- 
tience, and submissioa 

So, then, we see the white garments worn by this 
redeemed throng are garments of victory gained, gar- 
ments of joy possessed that can no more be taken away, 
garments of holiness confirmed in the inward character. 
We can see that those who wear them so happily before 
God's throne were once upon the earth, clothed according 
to what the earth afforded for a dress ; clothed also, to the 
eyes of those that could recognise the truth, in robes spun 
by their own spiritual virtue, yet having even these robes 
greatly blotted with their own faults. And even if they 
attained to a good robe, nearly perfect in its order and 
its lustre, they were liable at any time to have a coarse 
robe thrust over it by the world, or a cruel robe put upon 

• it by the Church. But now, as they are, they shall seem. 
Oh, what a blessed thing-] oh, what an awful crc£Qfe\ 
Suppose there came a voice, and said, " As ^ou axe, 

you shall seem !" how could we hear it ? "But supp** 
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the voice should tell us, " As ye become, ye shall seeni/' 
Then there would be hope ; because, if we are evil, W8 
can become good; no hindrance to that but ourselves; 
and if we are good, we can become perfect, which most 
certainly we are not now. As ye become, ye shall seem. 
Therefore, if you become & malignant, you shall seem what 
you are, — forfeit the good apparel, and look the demon that 
the heart has cherished within it. But if you become 
saints, you shall seem angels ; for a saint is an angel in 
heart, and only waits to be an angel in form. 

We have spoken thus of the robes briefly, yet at least 
with an indicative fulness. Observe ; our speech may have 
an indicative fulness when it does not fill its horn of plenty 
with all that may be gathered from the garden of the Lord; 
If I place in the horn of plenty two or three flowers that 
are specimens of two or three groups, I may assure you 
that, if you will go with me into the garden, for one spe- 
cimen here, you shall gather twenty there ; and where a- 
single individual represents any one kind and class, you 
shall see the class, as well as delight yourself in the view 
of one of its members. We have spoken of the clothing 
briefly, but tried to do so with indicative fulness. 

Now concerning blood* Beautiful fluid, traversing us 
invisibly, and yet known to have a ruddy lustre ; cir- 
culating for ever and for ever in our corporeal frame, 
but coming up always, and that moment by moment, to 
refresh itself with spirit ! " Wherefore art thou red in 
thine apparel ¥ " I have come to the free air of heaven. 
Dark I grew in my weary circuit through the remote 
corners of the city of man's body ; and I have come back 
to the free atmosphere of heaven, to attain ruddiness and 
strength by communing with the Spirit of God." Now if 
you touch Christ's garment to get new blood, and if you 
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mean to do a work for Christ in tribulation, remember 
you must have breath as well as blood ; and there is no living 
blood worthy of its name and fitted for its functions but 
what is regenerated moment by moment with God's eter- 
nal living Spirit and light But the blood of Christ is 
the blood of the Lamb, — of innocency; and it is also the 
Mood of the Lamb that was slain, — of innocency suffering 
in anguish. It is blood, too, that, if it was shed, was 
shed for all ; therefore it is the blood of divinest love : 
and if it was shed for all, it was shed by him who freely 
pee himself 'for us all ; therefore it was shed in liberty : 
and if he freely gave himself for us all, it was to redeem 
us unto God ; therefore it was shed in sanctity. Inno- 
cent blood shed in love, liberty, sanctity. Now think 
(speaking in parable) of the great effects produced as 
Christ's blood fell upon the ground, drop after drop. 
When the fall began of those large sacred drops, it was as 
if the dungeon-foundation of the earth was shaken, and 
the great gate of heaven opened of its own accord. Then 
the darkness of the world lessened, the tempests began to 
hush, the sun began to shine ; then soft showers of con- 
solation fell, and the earth budded ; then the sunshine 
grew in strength and warmth, and the earth, from bud- 
ding, advanced to its fruitage. Then appeared, amidst the 
greening fields of the world, a temple ; and it grew up 
and up, till its towers pointed, and itself seemed to rise, 
into heaven. Then there came strife between the dark 
legions and the bright; but after a weary tumult,, in 
which the sky was overcast and the temple trembled, the 
dark legions retired, the bright ones having conquered. 
The air was quiet, the sun shone on undisturbed, and the 
temple was opened for perpetual songs. That is parable ; 
it might be varied; — infinitely varied. 
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Which do you prefer, the coat of ' many colours' or the 
'white garment' ? Think before you reply. Giving you a 
moment, in thought you say, not with mere keenness, but 
with practical Christian sagacity, 'The white garment ;' 
for out of the white all colours spring ; and he whose 
state denotes holiness confirmed in the heart shall robe 
himself to-morrow in the blue, red, or green, whichever 
shall be suitable to him ; and so, in the great gala-day of 
God's merry-hearted heaven, shall robe himself in the coat 
of many colours. So of character and so of parables ; I 
say they may be variegated infinitely. But remember, if 
we would speak with complex largeness on any great 
topic, we must begin by knowing it in its simplicity. 

" The ladder by whose steps we rise 
Aloft into the golden skies 
Rests on the humble earth." 

My friend, the reason why you do not look up enough is, 
perhaps, that you have never looked low enough. A man 
must look down before he can with full effect look up ; 
and must understand things simply before he can under- 
stand them profoundly ; and must be clothed in humility 
before he can be clothed in splendour. 

Now, therefore, recall what I have said, "how profound 
is simplicity !" So, then, if you apprehend the dying love 
of Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God ; if you say, " I cannot see 
his full face; nay, I must approach him as from behind ;" 
nevertheless, be content ; you have touched the hem of 
his garment, and you shall feel the virtue of his blood in 
the change of your own ; and, if you are patient, he who 
turns his countenance upon you shall instruct you, and 
show you how much is involved in the shedding of his 
precious blood — the blood of innocence shed fully, shed 
freely, and shed to bring us into the righteousness of God. 
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These three things I speak of with stress ; the blood was 
shed in love, liberty, sanctity, — in love, liberty, sanctity. 
Where was it shed ? At Golgotha, the place of a skull 
What skull ? The skull of old dead religion ; that is 
where holy men of God are tortured and crucified. What 
have you as the representative of God ? Yourself? No ; 
a skull ! When we are the representatives of God, and 
his spirit within is actuating all our personality, then it 
is well ; but when our idol is a skull, empty, hard, hideous, 
then it is very evil ; for the religion of the skull is the re- 
ligion of death and murder. Pharisees, ye were priests 
of the skull, and not of Jehovah ! Well, he went to Gol- 
gotha ; but he went in his sanctity, and he went in his 
love, and he went in his liberty. Now, then, tarry not 
at Golgotha, but make haste away, as men rush on in the 
vanity-crowd, that they may see some prince that is coming 
in his triumph. Haste, haste ! Where to ? To the garden. 
He disappeared at Golgotha ; he reappeared in the garden. 
The place of a skull was the place of anguish ; but the 
place of early morning with grass, flowers, and beauty, 
was the place of his return. So he died ; so he rose. 
Tarry not at Golgotha* but come to the Garden. Mary, 
who loved him, met him there, and she thought it was 
the gardener. She was right What wisdom was hidden 
in her mistake I It was the Gardener* How should we 
work in the garden of the ' new moral world/ if we have 
not the Gardener, Jesus Christ, to direct us ? So, then, 
when he had given himself in his liberty and sanctity and 
love; when he had passed through the furnace of burnt- 
offering to God ; when he had been down into the belly of 
hell, and the great water-floods had prevailed over his soul, 
— then he reappeared, in all simpleness, in the garden. And 
out of the sepulchre, now empty, what shall Hpxm^l ^* 

I 
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will' not look into it as a dark memorial of sorrow, but oui 
of it shall spring the fountain that runneth into rivers thai 
water Paradise. This garden is Paradise itself This se- 
pulchre is the hole in the rock whence the deep waters o: 
eternal love flow out. We are living in the garden. Are we 
Do you live at Golgotha, or in the garden? Are you a 
priest of the skull ? a member of the Church of the skull 1 
Do you worship the skull, or do you say to Christ, " It is 
the gardener." And when you have said, " It is the gar- 
dener," are you prepared to feel that the Gardener whc 
superintends husbandry, and welcomes you, and puts you 
to work, and gives you fruit and flowers, is none othei 
than the Lord God himself ? Oh, how happy to think that 
our new moral world has not to be cultured under the 
mere advices and influence of a common brotherly gardenei 
like unto ourselves ; but that the brother is the Lord ; alike 
the Son of Man and Son of God. He who is gentle in fonr 
is almighty in power : so, then, our garden will grow. 

" Do not forget the robes : you spoke of the blood ; you 
gave a parable concerning the efficacy of that blood : but 
what of the robes ?" He that cleanses his heart cleanses 
his raiment; and if, — to put two emblems together, — 
your heart be refined by the fires of God, then all that if 
exterior to you will be washed by the waves of the world 
These very waves of the world's tribulation, that seen 
to cast up mire and dirt, they are doing nothing else 
but scouring the clothes of the ' faithful/ Ah, world, this 
is your office after all ! You thought you were trampling 
us into miserable ruin: you are merely with your feel 
getting out the stains of the garments that through inward 
effort and outward trouble shall be white at last Won- 
derful ! that when the world thinks itself very great, God 
knows that it is very mean ; and when the world thinks 
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good people very mean, God knows that they are very 
great, and growing greater ! If so, and our heart is 
cleansed, then our raiment shall be cleansed. A heart is 
cleansed from within, and so raiment is cleansed by in- 
fluences from within. Purify your thought, you shall 
purify your language; simplify your inquiry, you shall 
lectify your opinion ; and did we not say that opinion 
was a clothing for inquiry, and language a clothing for 
thought ? In whatsoever way, then, your heart becomes bet- 
ter, that which is its representative, your raiment, shall be 
better too. Get more modest in heart, and that demeanour, 
which is your dress for social action, shall be more lowly, 
and yet more lovely in its form. The eye that can well 
judge sees loveliness in simplicity ; but in what is put on 
for mere decoration, the discerning may see nothing to 
admire, and may even pass by offended with its glare. If 
we think of these sinners made saints, these imperfect 
ones made pure and perfect, we see that we should think 
of Christ's blood shed in sanctity, love, liberty, and as im- 
parting to them the spirit of sanctity, love, and liberty. 
But, first of all, they must be relieved from the burden of 
the past Now, when we speak of Christ's blood as 
cleansing, often it is to that that we first of all direct our 
feeling. What do you want, man, that art inquiring 
about salvation? "To be delivered from my fears." 
Well, let us converse with you upon fears. What now is 
your state ? " Oh, my sin is the gaol in which I dwell, 
and the memories of my sins are the gaolers that keep 
the door, and my sadness of mind is the prison-dress that 
I wear in my gaol. What deliverance is there for me ?" 
There is this deliverance : Christ will open the prison-doors, 
and give you the garments of salvation. Yes, if he that 
has felt ashamed of himself can but be associated \otou^ 
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with* one in whom he can triumph, his holy friend makes 
him feel that he is purified by his very admiration of such 
loving-kindness and purity. Now do you feel that ? It 
is a fact of human experience, that if you have been 
ashamed of yourself, and know you have been wrong, 
and hate the wrong, and feel horror about the wrong ; if 
you can get associated with one who exercises a loving 
pity towards you ; if you can feel, so to say, proud of him, 
and can associate the spirit of your weakness with the 
spirit of his goodness, — then you are cleansed ; you feel 
you are another man ; and you can look us full in the 
face, and you can say, " It is very true I am a sinner, but 
I am not a sinner in the old sense : I know the evil, but 
the evil does not crush me as it did I have been in pri- 
son, lost in gloom and darkness ; but I have come out of 
the prison into the sunshine ; and as I came out, I dropped 
off the sackcloth ; and I have now plain clean clothing 
to ge to work in." That is what a man feels when he 
is associated with purity, and is, so to speak, covered with 
the 'robe of righteousness/ Does any one object to the 
use of that emblem, "covered with the robe of righteous- 
ness" ? Very possible ; and not only objects, but may be 
right in objecting. We sometimes use it, as if merely to put 
upon a man a dress would be to make him another than he 
was. Have we not already shown that the maiden is not 
fitted for the attire of a bride unless it correspond to her 
own purity, or else she shall not be wedded ? So the pro- 
verb teaches that a wise man grieves for an odious woman 
that is married ; or, turning that into symbol, for any un- 
holy base affection that claims to be trusted To be put into 
a position of honour, one ought to be worthy of the honour. 
.So, then, if a robe is put upon us not suitable to what 
~e *t present are, and yet there is a justification for our 
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assumption of it, it is put On to show how the past is 
cancelled, and the future possible and hopefiiL The gray- 
headed father, well-nigh broken down, feels the young 
blood coming back in him when the prodigal returns, and 
he says, "Let us have a feast ; let us kill the fatted calf ; 
put the best robe upon him/' Now do you think the pro- 
digal would forget his sin when he had put on the best 
robe ? Would he not clasp the father's knees, and say, 
" Father, I have sinned, but I will do it no more" ? " Why 
put on me the best robe," he would say, " but that I 
might become worthy to wear it. I am a prodigal still ; 
I have repented only a few hours : but the robe of right- 
eousness is upon me ; I will try to be worthy of it ; I will 
try to be* worthy of my father's confidence, forgiveness, and 
love." So, I say, if you have on the robe of a saint, after 
only a few days' experience, it is given you to show forth 
God's love in obliterating the past, and the certainty of 
his purpose to carry you on to the perfection of the future. 
So the robe of righteousness may be put on a man, 
and can be worn : in the same way the robe of the stu- 
dent may be put on him the first day he goes to school ; 
yet he is not a proficient, — he has learned nothing as yet ; 
but putting on the robe separates him from the past, and 
shows what he intends to be in the future. And just in the 
same way the robe of the volunteer may be put on him the 
first day he goes into the field. Though he cannot handle 
his musket, and knows not how to walk as a soldier, yet 
he is a volunteer ; and if he has any true heart in him, he 
will try to stand upright, and walk, and obey command in 
a manner worthy of the dress he has assumed. So the 
student will meet the tutor and search books in a manner 
suitable to the dress he has put on. So, if you have the 
robe of righteousness put upon you, — walk worthy oi ssScefta 
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from the beginning, and you shall come to find that there 
is not that disparity between your dress and yourself which 
there necessarily must have been at the outset of your holy 
career. 

I may say one last thing very briefly. Though all 
this beautiful apparel of saints in heaven is indeed the 
gift of God by the inward work of his Spirit from 
within passing outwardly to the very body and the very 
raiment ; I say, though it is the gift of God, in a cer- 
tain true sense it is woven by ourselves. Now, does that 
dishonour God? No. A man dresses himself in silk. 
Where did he get it ? The worms gave it him. " Ah, ah, a 
man stoop to the worms !" No, do not say so ; say rather, 
" Out of the mouth of worms hath God perfected beauty !" 
The worms give the silk, and we prepare it for our rai- 
ment. Man is but a worm, yet he spins material out of 
which God adorns heaven. And when we walk in silk, — 

' And they shall walk in soft white light, 
With kings and priests abroad, 
And they shall summer high in bliss 
Upon the hills of God ;' — 

I say, when we walk in silk attire, will any high angel look 
down and cry : " God has stooped to the worms" ? will 
he not rather say : " Give glory and thanks to the Infinite 
who became finite, to the great King who humbled him- 
self to become a man and a sufferer ; give thanks to him 
that he has so wrought with human materials, that by 
means of the worms of the earth he has prepared the silk 
of heaven ; and now has attired those, whom he has changed 
from sinners into saints, in this beautiful garment of his 
own fashioning" ? He hath provided that they should spin 
'silk ;' he hath provided the means for its embellishment 
By the effect of his pure suffering love in their hearts — 
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the blood of the Lamb — he hath given them the beauty 
and elegance so answerable to the robe, and power, too, by 
their own suffering love — his blood thus mingling with 
their sacrifices — to purify these robes from every soil and 
stain. And here they are ; for they have passed through 
the great tribulation, and entered into the eternal joy. 
They shall go no more unadorned. No more shall they 
pine with hunger and cold ; no more shall they sicken 
with thirst and pain. They shall be fed by the Lamb 
himself in his great innocency; and he shall lovingly 
lead them to fountains of living waters, and ' God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.' 

'What are these V said the reverend Elder ; ' whence 
came they Y he cried, with exulting tone : ' son of man, 
canst thou tell?' The prophet's heart answers, Surely 
they are my brethren. Or does he hope it may be so, yet 
feel, Can it be ? He says, ' Sir, thou knowest :' let me 
hear thee telL And let the youth of the world hear the 
voice of this Elder : These are the choice ones of the earth : 
the chief in spiritual contests, the agonised, the disparaged, 
the killed, the flower of the Church's chivalry, who repre- 
sent in their victorious love and beautiful apparel the 
whole company of the saved. In the flood and the fire 
they heard a voice say, " Onward." On the steep of the 
mountain they heard a voice say, " Upward." And when 
a sad voice cried, ' All flesh is grass/ the flesh of saint 
and of sinner, they could answer, "The grass that 
withereth is clothed in goodly raiment : finer its flowers 
than kings' robes ; and are we not kings and priests unto 
our God, and will he not much more clothe us ?" 

As Christ was all his life sowing the thorns with 
which he was crowned at his death, so tliese acafctoeredL 
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abroad good words and actions to become the seeds of 
their own sorrows ; and as Christ, for the one great dark 
day and its crown of thorns, has eternity and its crowns 
of joy, so these, by brief tribulation, are made partakers 
of eternal good. Actions that yield thorns here, grow 
flowers in heaven. Grief becomes joy ; sackcloth, silk. 
And on the great day of heaven, when Christ wears his 
robes of state, and goes forth in a ' vesture dipped in 
blood/ these follow him, 'clothed in pure linen.' Here 
they wandered ' in sheepskins and goatskins,' or left their 
garments with the pursuer, and fled away naked. It was 
better to wander in search of home, to preserve mere life 
in utter exposure to the sharp wind, than to sit without 
honour at an idle banquet, and wear a garment whose 
beauty the moth and worm could consuma But old 
things now have passed away : as a ' vesture' has he 
' folded them up/ and they are * changed.' He himself is 
' covered with light as with a garment ;' and now that 
they are with him, they are like him. 
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Philippiaws iii. 9. 
Found in him. 

This is a short text : but a key which is small, may open a 
great gate ; and a seed which is small, may spring into a 
great tree. The Supreme Person has a brief name — 
God. There is one Supreme Person, and there is in his- 
tory one supreme fact. The Great Person — God — reveals 
himself, and operates through millions of persons and 
millions of things ; and the depth and greatness of his 
own glory are shown in the complexity of his scheme, and 
the multitude of agents necessary for its fulfilment. There 
is one supreme fact in history, and that is the death and 
rising of Jesus Christ ; but as a million men are required 
to illustrate one God, a million incidents are required to 
illustrate this one chief fact. 

The glory of God, in its depth and fulness, is shown 
in the vastness of creation ; and the glory of Christ is 
shown in the vastness of those providential agencies in 
which we have the progress of his Church revealed to us. 

' Found in him/ 

We must be found, wheresoever we are, and whatso- 
ever the inquiry be, in God, as his creatures ; for life is 
drawn from his air, and maintained by frames of his con- 
struction. The wicked breathe, and their iieatt \&*ta\ 
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they too live ' in God/ And if inquiry be made whether 
God's gift has been doubled by our industry, and the 
answer be, We are found faulty before him, — nevertheless 
the remnant of his original gift must be spoken of as re- 
lating us to him : we are * found in him.' 

But we are not found in Christ unless we are par- 
takers of his character. To know Christ is to know good- 
ness working in the divine way. To trust Christ is to 
trust goodness ; its inward rule, its ultimate success. We 
are not found in him by being found in his temple. If 
the question be raised, " Are we Christians V it may be 
answered, that we are found in his Church, perhaps, when 
yet we are not ' found in him ;' for we can only be truly 
said to belong to Christ, in the vital sense described under 
the emblem of the vine and branches, when we draw the 
sap of our real daily life from the fountain of his Spirit 

Suppose on our departure hence a test were given for 
our entrance into heaven, and it was said, " A group shall 
be shown, or into a scene shall you enter, and if in that 
group you can point out Christ, heaven is yours ; or if in 
that scene you can take his side, heaven is yours : but if 
you fail to point out in that group which is Christ, he 
rejects you ; or if you fail in that scene to take his side, 
he rejects you." No doubt it would be within the divine 
power — so greatly is God above our apprehensions — s6 to 
arrange the group and the scene, that even the best of 
us might mistake the Saviour ; but it is also within the 
divine power — so perfect is the adaptation of God's wis- 
dom to our cases — so to arrange the group and scene, 
that the very humblest Christian, if true, would walk 
forward in an instant and say, " That is my Lord;" — the 
very humblest, if true, would walk forward in an instant 
and say, "I draw my sword on this side ;* whereas the 
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hypocritic would not know the Lord, nor would take his 
side. Unless, then, our inward training is such that we 
can recognise Christ under disguises that puzzle the de- 
ceitful, but cannot mislead the true, we are not ' in him/ 
and we should not be ' found in him' hereafter on the appli- 
cation of such a test, nor are we ' found in him* now on 
the application of the many similar tests which daily are 
arising. But if we can recognise him in disguises ; if our 
saying, " We know Christ," is not the mere profanation 
of a word, since we indeed love goodness ; and, there- 
fore, i^ on beholding goodness, we at once say, "That, 
though humble, is joined by a line of true relation to Jesus 
Christ/' — then we stand a sacred test; we are not deceived ; 
we s find' who is his, because ourselves * found in him/ In 
a plain man, in a poor man, in a disreputed man, you 
have recognised the Saviour ; for there you have seen his 
character. In a perplexed scene, in a dangerous scene, 
and in a scene from which men pass with mere disrelish 
and contempt, you have gone forward, and you have taken 
the right side, and you have said, " Here is the truth, 
though so few are caring for it ;" you have said, " Here 
is true service, though so few join their hands in the 
work" 

If found in Christ, there is a real connection between 
our character and His. The Supreme Person must have 
a multitude of persons that no man can number in whom 
to show forth himself; and as the Supreme Person, in a 
human form, lives and dies in the great story of the Gospel, 
and presents us with the central historic fact of the world's 
history, — this Supreme Person, revealing himself thus, 
must have an infinite number of individuals, with their 
several stories, to show forth the depth, worth, and glory 
of his cross and resurrection. 
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Now it is a principle of very wide application, that we 
cannot judge of persons and things merely by what they 
are, but must judge of them by the relations in which 
they are found. We cannot determine the value of any 
thing unless we view it in its connection with other 
things. Not only do we need that the human 'two' 
should be joined to make ' one/ but in this happy con- 
junction each is the completer for the union. The man 
cannot be even described as apart from the woman, nor 
the woman as apart from the man. And so again, if you 
should have before you a competing case, in which the 
several great claims of Love and Intellect and Work 
should be submitted, how shall you decide ? Our principle 
is, that nothing can be even known in its value except by 
being viewed in its connection with other things. Sup- 
pose, then, these— Love, Intellect, Work — come and com- 
pete before you for the apple of your favour. When Love 
speaks, the wordswill be sweet and amiable, for so they ought 
to be ; when Intellect speaks, the words will be rational 
and cogent ; when Work addresses you, the words will be 
terse and practical. But to which should you give the 
apple of your favour ? Put the apple on the ground and 
crush it with your foot, and address these, saying, " Sis- 
ters, why do ye strive ? Take hands ;" and as they take 
hands, where you have crushed the apple there shall 
spring up a tree bearing many fruits ; for as these three, 
Love, Intellect, and Work, unite, the world is supplied, 
every day and every month, with useful and pleasant 
benefits for its changing scenes, changing necessities, and 
changing desires. But if these be sundered, then they 
compete for the mere apple, — the solitary fruit of an un- 
wise favour ; and the ground of life remains unproductive. 
Set these at strife, and the whole world goes into turmoil, 
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and especially the Church, which represents the spiritual 
part of the world. Love, Intellect, and Work must be 
'found in' one another. Shall we seek to be rational 
without affection? Shall we trust affection without the 
understanding? Shall we be content with clear views 
and fine sensibilities, when we put not the shoulder to the 
wheel, and will not adventure the foot into the mire, and 
dare not reach the hand forth to the hilt of the sword ? 
There must be the blending of these powers. Let no man 
disparage the understanding, but let all men take heed 
that they have an understanding heart. Let no man dis- 
parage the simple heart, but let all men take care that it 
is a heart well instructed. Let no man disparage practical 
philanthropy, intense outward perseverance ; but let all 
men take heed that work be not the staggering of a giant 
in the darkness : where it is but the staggering of an im- 
pulse, it will not succeed ; bring the heart and the intellect 
to bear upon it, and then there will be success. 

'Found in him/ says the Apostle Paul ; and he views 
his past life in relation to Christ, saying that it is but as 
dung ; and he views his future life in relation to Christ, 
and says that, sharing the sufferings of the Master, he shall 
through him share also his triumph. This principle, then, 
of estimating things by their relation to other things, will 
lead us sometimes to speak of that which men prize as 
having to us utterly lost its worth. Paul was a Jew of 
the purest blood, of the strictest orthodoxy, of the highest 
reputation; "Yet," says he, "these things are to me as 
dung; I have suffered the loss of all things, and count 
them but refuse. I seek to win Christ, and to be ' found 
in him/" 

Now literal animal refuse is a noisome thing, but it is 
connected with the purest processes of the animal iracafe \ 
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therefore, that which is in itself cast out as evil may, 
though it is very noisome to our senses, be suggestive of 
something pure and pleasant to our reason. The pure 
processes of the animal life, whereby all that circulates 
within becomes, in a sense, naturally ' holy/ as it should 
be ; — these are suggested to our reason by the view of 
mere refuse. If, then, the spiritual mail refuses any thing 
appertaining to this world ; if he has cast it out, — cast it 
from his heart, — cast it from his thoughts, — cast it from 
his practice as worthless, it nevertheless reminds him of 
something that is precious. And let us take heed that in 
all our refusals there be an action of the spirit to appropri- 
ate what is choice. A man may so speak of the world 
with loud disdain, as to present himself by his language 
in an aspect like that in which certain ascetics have pre- 
sented their bodies. They have smeared themselves with 
filth to be accounted ' holy :' and if a man does but revile the 
world as filth, he so presents himself But that is not St 
Paul's way. If we rightly reject the world, it is because, 
in the pure processes of our spirit, we have taken from it 
ts nutriment And, therefore, viewing what was in Christ 
as in comparison with Judaism, Paul felt that the old 
forms and types and usages were now as the refuse which 
the spirit had put away on receiving for itself, and appro- 
priating for its full health and growth and nutriment, 
Christ's revelation. 

Now this principle, concerning the estimation of things 
by their relation to others, and of persons as affected with 
these things by their relation to Christ, may be illustrated 
in two or three instances. They shall be chief instances. 

And first, we take Sin, then the Law, then Suffering, 
then Success. 

1. First, we will take Sin. Can *ay \isa be made of 
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sin ? What said the plain and holy prophet ? 'All our 
righteousnesses are as filthy rags/ What, in these modern 
days, do we do with rags ? Do we burn them ? Nay, but 
we turn them into paper. Turn, then, your spiritual rags 
into paper, and print on them the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed GroA Here, in the Bible, is paper on which sacred 
words are printed. Now, it is a possible thing that those 
words, — ' God so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life/ — may be literally printed 
on a page formed out of a rag once stained with the blood 
of murder. You say, " Improbable." Yes, but it is pos- 
sible ; and this leads us to a thought which is true, — that 
the whole word of God, as given to us, has relation to the 
guilt and woe of the world. We have, so to speak, the 
structure of the Bible made up of the torn vestures of 
many ages ; and these vestures, torn and filthy, are so 
changed by the use made of them, that we have a pure 
page of truth concerning guilt and woe ; and this serves, 
not only to illustrate the wretchedness and abandonment 
of man, but the glory of the redeeming Father. 

' All our righteousnesses are as filthy rags ;' yet if they 
be washed as in tears of repentance, and bleached in the 
sunshine of divine mercy, and torn to pieces by abhorrence 
of evil, — that instrument having sharp teeth, — and then 
prepared with the water of the divine word, and placed in 
order, and formed, and the last finish given to them by 
meditation and practice of the divine will, do we not trans- 
form them — is it not an easy thing to see it ? — do we not 
transform them, so to speak, into paper ? — paper on which 
we may write our own version of the glorious Gospel ; not 
our private interpretation of it, but our personal experi- 
ence of it; for every man has his own story \ &a&. m^oh \Jkj& 
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page it may be written, and illustrated too, as by the 
graver of divine providence. 

Does sin, then, serve to a use ? Sin does ; and to a 
glorious use when we have repented thereof Should we 
sin that this use may abound ? Nay, he that sinneth that 
such use may abound deprives himself of the benefit. If 
he continues in sin, disgrace abounds ; his rags will be 
burnt to rid us of infection, not bleached and changed to 
give us the story of his own conversion. But he that 
comes out of sin is enabled to illustrate the glory of God, 
through a new life, by the reception of His spirit. It will 
often come before us in a practical form, how we can think 
hopefully of persons who have been ' found in' sins and 
abandoned. But the prodigal became respectable again, 
through a genuine association with parental love ; and if 
We look at individuals in their sins, we may first of all 
show them allowance, because their sin has its relation to 
a humanity not yet destroyed ; and then, if they repent, 
we can not only make allowance, but feel hope, because 
there is a holy power striving with sin : and according to 
their rebellion, may be their devotion ; according to their 
former perversion, may be their earnest care to do good. 
In a true relation to Jesus Christ, those who have sinned 
come into altered states. We can hope, where we feared 
and abhorred ; we can allow, where we only censured ; we 
can think, not only of their humanity as covering sin, but 
yet more of Christ's perfect humanity as covering the still 
defective work of their imperfect one. " Oh, yes," we say, 
" he has sinned ; but he is a man, and, more than that, 
he is a saint" If, then, his very manhood should enable 
us to think differently of his sin, surely his sainthood 
should enable us to bear with his humanity. We may 
remember debasing things on a change of character; but 
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we remember them not debasingly. Thus, there is a divine 
alterative with respect to man's view of his past actions, 
with respect to the corruption that still inheres in his 
soul, and with respect to the punishment that attaches 
to him in consequence of his former sins. Often do men 
ask, Does the pardon of God involve deliverance from 
troubles that sin is bringing ? No ; not an entire de- 
liverance. Trouble is always growing; the pardon of God, 
when it is received, as alone it can be in truth, not ver- 
bally, but really, — the pardon of God, when it is received 
to the change of character, is so received that it stops the 
growth of trouble, but it does not pluck it up at once by 
the roots. Not only does it stop the growth, but it enables 
us to bear with the decaying root of bitterness without 
suffering that root of bitterness to despoil our whole life. 
Understand, then, that you are not delivered from all con- 
sequences of transgression, but you are delivered from the 
issue of these consequences in a complete unutterable hell, 
and you are delivered from the galling sense of these con- 
sequences as merely penal. They are no longer merely 
penal ; they cease to be so to a good man ; and though 
there is bitterness in respect of his past folly, this bitter- 
ness does not have the effect of dispelling the new happi- 
ness of his life. In Christ, then, your past unrighteousnesses 
shall not ' be mentioned/ You will no more think of your- 
self now with mere disgust, than you think of this paper 
with disgust because the paper was made of rags. In 
Christ, the corruption that still is with you, — in your very 
soul, — has an alterative counteracting it, so that you be- 
come better and better ; consciously so, as you find mind 
and heart joining together for 'good works:' and as you 
thus become new men in Christ, that which is ' upon you' 
frpm your sins is no longer upon you as it was \ a&A. ^ 
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last your chains are broken. Many chains are already 
lighter, and you shall step out of them all in due time, 
and come into the full freedom of which even now yon 
have so undeserved and so hopeful a share. 

2. I speak next of the Law. If you look at the old 
psalmists' discourses on God's law, you see it was their 
meditation and their love. They ate it ; they drank it ; 
they rejoiced over it. But how earnestly does the Apostle 
Paul — once so well reputed a Pharisee — protest against 
man's hope, as founded upon the mere law. Are these 
contradictions ? Think again of our principle. We must 
not consider what the law is in itself alone, but what the 
law is in its relation to us in a given state and position. 
There is as much difference between a man exposed to the 
law and a man sheltered, not from it, but in it, as there is 
between a man shut out from hope and from home by a 
wilderness of mountains, and one at rest in Jerusalem the 
favoured city, surrounded with these mountains as pro- 
tecting arms of Omnipotence. As the mountains are 
round about Jerusalem, so is the law round about the 
obedient. As the mountains are round about the home- 
less wanderer in the tempest and in the snow, so is the 
law round about him that hath gone out of the way. The 
same mountains, — mountains of the same height and con- 
figuration ; yet in one case they shut us out from hope, and 
in the other case they shut us in for security. Consider, 
then, how happily you shall rest in Jerusalem, and look 
up to the mountains ; so happily may you rest in Christ, 
and look up to the. law. Consider how sad you would 
be, far from home, and buffeted by the winds on the hills ; 
so wretchedly shall you find life to issue, if you go on 
waywardly in the path of your own heart 

The law in its operation, — in its full intensity of com- 
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mand, and in its mild adaptation to our state, — what is it 
but like fire? Suppose we knew not the properties of 
fire, and one man should say, " I have gone to that which 
men call fire, and a comfortable glow spreads through my 
frame. Oh, how pleasant is fire !" "Nay," says another, 
" I have gone to that which men call fire, and I have put 
my hand in, and it tingles with agony/' How can these 
things be ? How can fire give anguish, and yet give com- 
fort? It does; we know it. Nay, substances that in 
their natural energies are noxious, in a moderated action 
are favourable. What is a poison, but like a fire ? Take 
it, and it destroys some portion of the organic frame, that 
portion to which as fire it is related ; but dilute it and 
dilate it, and then it shall be made of some service : you 
come now into that relation to the ' fire' which causes it 
to be beneficial ; whereas in its rude state you were in 
such a relation to the 'fire* as caused it to be destructive. 
Shall you, then, cry out against the poison, and say, "There 
can be no medicine from it" ? The facts would stop your 
mouth. Shall you cry out against the divine law, too holy 
even for an angel ? Nay, the facts will stop your mouth, 
and will show you that, if the law be adapted to you in 
Jesus Christ, you shall go on from strength unto strength, 
and at last find that you can walk, even in heavenly fires, 
and not be consumed ; and that you can dwell in heavenly 
light, and not be blinded; and go even upon heavenly em- 
bassies, and acquit yourself like a citizen of Jerusalem. 
The law is a dread and a curse ; yes, and the law is a 
friend and a counsellor full of affection. Oh, beware, then, 
of accepting any partial utterance of truth as if it were 
complete ; but beware of rejecting any utterance of truth, 
because it is incomplete. Do not accept it as your all ^ 
but do not reject it, and say, " It is nothing." Xoxv. &ai& 
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hear one man that can only speak of the law as if it 
were nothing but a curse ; well, he ought not to satisfy 
us ; but you shall allow for him if he is under the pres- 
sure of strong feeling. You shall hear another man 
speaking of the law as if the dread of it were but folly. 
And neither should he satisfy us. 

You will say, then, " A complete view of the law re- 
quires much care and thought ?" Certainly it does. You 
add, " Must we not, then, broaden the foundations of our 
house of spiritual intelligence V Certainly, if that house 
is not to fall down. Men are careful to add field to field, 
though not so careful to ask whether they do it justly ; 
careful to get from the small to the large, though not so 
careful to ask whether they are competent to its larger 
demand. But let us go on from small to great, from one 
strength to another, in Christian modesty and in Christian 
patience, and then we shall feel that, if it were not for 
Christ, law would have been to us an ii revocable curse ; 
but shall feel, too, that heaven and earth may pass away, 
but not a jot or tittle of the law pass till all be fulfilled. 
We shall now have, as it were, the law as a book of truth, 
filled with beautiful illustrations of conduct ; and we must 
go on to fill all the leaves in our own book of experience 
by the aid of its study, and £o illustrate what God has 
written and graven in his book of truth by the actions of 
our own story. We must come unto a perfection in which 
the law of God shall be the liberty of life. 

3. But I will pass from the law and speak of Suffering. 
Sorrow of the world worketh death ; godly sorrow workeih 
life ; and sorrow, by the divine wisdom, is not merely ex- 
changed for pleasure, but it is changed into it. As the 
red fermenting juice is not thrown away and wine put 
into the barrel instead, so sorrow is not thrown away and 
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joy put into the heart instead ; but as out of the juice 
comes the wine in sparkling perfection, so out of the sor- 
row comes the joy, out of the suffering in Jesus Christ 
comes the rejoicing. Think of the felicity of drinking 
this heavenly wine ! You may have such store of it as 
can never be wasted, and every bottle you drink will be 
older and better. Viewing suffering merely in itself, — 
oh, let us be free from it ! Viewing suffering in Jesus 
Christ, — grant us patience to bear it ! and permit us to 
bear more, if only by that our heart may be made pure 
and our brethren made happier. Paul viewed suffering in 
relation to Christ, and in relation to that end towards 
which the spirit of Christ was leading him. Thus, in one 
place, he says, It is but for a moment, and works out a 
' far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory ;' and in 
this place he says, ' That I may know him, and the power 
of his resurrection, and the fellowship cf his suffering, 
being made conformable unto his death ; if by any means 
I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead/ Thus, 
you see, he wants to feel the power of the resurrection be- 
fore he experiences the fact of resurrection ; and it must 
be so. If we have suffered and been discouraged, and 
risen out of our despondency, we know the power of re- 
surrection. If we have suffered, and felt, " Is not this the 
unabated penalty?" and. then have come to say, "Nay, 
but his mercy keeps me in this pain, and I blaspheme 
him not because of the pain," — that is a resurrection. The 
blood of Christ hath mingled with ours. Suffering for a 
good cause is honourable ; suffering as in a parent's sight 
is bearable as well as honourable ; suffering, not in the 
sight alone, but in the service, of those we tenderly love, 
may become even sweet. Your suffering in life you ac- 
count honourable, but you cannot bear it peT\i^s» \ wsa* 
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tinue, and soon you shall find it bearable : let this be 
your prayer, and you shall rise higher and higher in affec- 
tion, so as to find it even sweet. 

Now it is st rikin g to connect Paul's spiritual utterances 
with his personal experiences. Thus : he was once in a 
city called Lystra, and did a good work there, which as- 
tonished the people, who, in their ignorance, saluted him 
as a divinity. Very soon the Jews came and persuaded 
the people, so that he who was to have had the honours of 
a divinity now had to suffer the punishment of a criminal: 
he was stoned, and left on the ground for dead. Now 
while he was in that state, we are very sure that he did 
not in a trance see Stephen mocking him and saying, "Ah! 
do you remember, when I was stoned, who kept the young 
men's clothes V but it is possible that he may have seen 
Stephen, and heard him say, " Paul, Paul, be of good cheer; 
where I am thou shalt be soon." He rose up again, and 
went to another city, and in that made many converts. 
Then he returned to the city where he had been stoned. 
And what did he do ? He exhorted and confirmed the 
disciples, saying, that ' through much tribulation we must 
enter the kingdom of God/ Now see the connection 
between his spiritual utterance and his personal experi- 
ence. If a man says, ' Through much tribulation we must 
enter the kingdom of God," and he appears sleek and com- 
fortable, and to pass an easy life, and to make a fine liv- 
ing by his pious talk, you are not impressed : but if the 
man has been tested, and you find he has had the buffet 
of inward thoughts to distress him ; if he has borne the 
yoke in his youth ; if he shows by the manner of his speech, 
that to him ' tribulation' is not a long word of doubtful 
meaning, but a word which he uses in preference to its 
more common substitute — trouble, because it has a 
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Scriptural sanctity; and shows, too, that he knows what 
that word denotes, as well as you know the lines of his 
visage ; — then there is power in his words. Now Paul 
knew what tribulation was, for he had been stoned ; and 
he knew what it was to have the back scarred and the 
muscles rent. He suffered ' in Christ/ and went through 
tribulation. To be beaten about and about, to be bruised 
and to be rubbed — that is the sense of the word tribulation. 
Thus we speak of a man beating about on the sea, and 
rubbing about in the world. Common expressions these ; 
but they give us usefully, though vulgarly, truths hidden 
in the familiar, sacred word. 

If you bear trouble in a good spirit, being ' found in 
Christ/ your suffering is not to be considered in itself, but 
it is to be judged of by its relation to the cause to which 
you have given yourself The spirit of a man is according 
to the end he seeks ; and you are not of Christ's spirit un- 
less you are seeking good ends. And if we are seeking 
good ends, be very sure that we shall arrive at a glorious 
place, in which all the aims of the good have converged to 
one great end ; where the Lord God makes trouble to 
cease, and a calm to begin, no more to be disturbed. 

Before I pass from suffering, I will speak a word 
of inward and of outward suffering. There must be 
many of us who know both. Christ knew them both. 
His agony in the garden specially represents his inward 
suffering ; his agony on the cross specially represents the 
outward form of suffering which was open to the view of 
the world Now the one prepares for the other. Mark, 
as we said last Sunday morning, there was Golgotha and 
there was the garden ; and again we say, let us pass, but 
now back, from Golgotha to the garden. For there were two 
gardens. There was the garden of the agony, \>e£oTC ^&& 
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cross, and the garden of the resurrection, after the cross. We 
may go back to the garden, and we may go forward to it 
Now a garden naturally represents all that is lovely. We 
commune there with God in a sweet privacy. Do you 
know the sweets of such retirement ? If you do, then you 
will know something of its agony too, — though little, in- 
deed, compared to what Christ knew. We suffer inwardly, 
as in a garden, that we may be prepared to suffer openly. 
And then, as we suffer in a garden, it is in a garden that 
our joy shall begin to flourish afterwards. In the sweet 
and quiet beauty of the morning, in communion with God 
and in triumph over evil, appeared Christ at the resur- 
rection. The garden of the agony must precede the garden 
of the resurrection. 

Now if we think of Christ in connection with our 
general lesson this morning we shall notice this, that in that 
agony in the garden he needed help. Oh, what a differ- 
ence there is between suffering when there is no help, and 
suffering when there is ! Christ needed help. Doubtless, 
though no demons appeared, demons were there; nay, 
they aggravated this private agony to prevent Christ's 
meeting the public one. Hell reasons thus : " Here is a 
man that is going to do good. I see it in the very joyous 
hopes of his spirit I will torment his soul, and he will 
never dare to come before the world ; I will crush him 
down ; I will agonise him in the garden ; I will kill him 
there, lest he die on the cross." The devil has sought to 
prevent many a man from doing a public work by this 
private suffering in his own spirit. Christ prevailed ; and 
the angel appeared, to show us that the help of God is 
needed even by the best, and that the help of God is certain 
even in our extremity. The angel, too, perhaps appeared 
thus, in a visible form, to give that necessary refreshment 
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which the exhausted frame needed For observe this : 
sometimes we can be comforted by whispers in our soul, 
and at other times there is nothing so good as a kind 
hand laid on us ; sometimes a text will serve, sometimes 
only a friend : he comes and says nothing, but puts his 
hand in ours. In this great agony our Lord sweated 
forth blood, as expressive of that awful burden which the 
spirit bore and had been bearing. It was as if, in intense 
resistance to the crushing inward weight of woe, Christ 
threw it outside, and as it fell was relieved If a man, when 
he is in sorrow, can weep, the pain abates ; and Christ was 
relieved, we may think, in his awful torment, by shedding 
these drops of blood They showed the extremity, and in 
showing it they were also part of the deliverance. And so 
he was prepared to go quietly on and finish his work ; 
and obtained composure to do all things well in the com- 
plex last scene of successive sufferings. Do not think of the 
Saviour as having no help ; do not think of him as suffer- 
ing without a friend and without a healing hand to touch 
him. When his soul was made an offering for sin, before 
the complete offering of his body,— and this is the order, 
too, in our ' offering up/ — he was helped, that presently he 
might bear even to be forsaken Then do not be afraid if 
your sorrow is in a garden, and you must go onward to a 
cross ; you will go back to a garden again, but not a gar- 
den where the fiend is, — a garden where God is, and where 
you can have communion with him. 

4. Now concerning Success. Eemember those youths 
that went through the fire : they lost nothing but their 
bonds ; these were burnt, not their clothes, not themselves, 
but only their bonds. We shall have something burnt in 
going through the fire, — our bonds. They are ornamental 
bonds, perhaps; but still they will be b\unv,t. ^metttofe^ 
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too, that the Book of Revelation, in speaking of the blood 
of Christ, uses two expressions. We can connect them, 
though they are in different places. It says that Christ 
washed us, and it says that we wash our robes. Christ 
washes us in his blood, and we wash our robes in that 
blood. So, then, there is something for us to do. Yes, 
the Lord illustrates his gift of himself in the devotion, 
the self-bestowment, of a multitude whom no man can 
number. The Lord Jesus Christ illustrates the potency 
of his action in the activity of this multitude. There- 
fore there is something for us to do, and we must do it 
Christ does what we could not do ; but if Christ is wash- 
ing us, we must take care that we are washing something 
too. Christ by his holy truth is doing us good in our 
vitals; then let us show our vitality by making our- 
selves pure in all the expressions of our life. Let us 
cleanse these by that very vitality which we are drawing 
in from Christ to purify the springs of our action. He 
washed us from our sins in his own blood ; we wash our 
robes, and make them white in the same * blood of the 
Lamb/ It is so that success is to be achieved ; not by 
Christ alone, but by us too. "Ah," says one, "here comes 
in pride f My friend, you don't know. Do not be too 
suspicious, and think something wrong must be entering, 
if we begin to speak of the liberty of man. Are we auto- 
matons ? No, surely. Are we not God's children ? We 
are not made like images, to be moved with springs of metal ; 
but like children, to be moved by springs of affection. 

Every one has heard of the old Popish dogma of the 

merits of the saints, and what they can do for others. 

You say, " How wicked !" Well, it is a great perversion ; 

but this perversion hides a truth, and often where there is a 

perversion there is a truth behind it A. mm saj 8 > " T nere i 
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is such a weed ; that is good land." How does he know 
it is good land ? That weed only springs on land that 
will grow corn. So, many an error is an indication of 
truth : it is a weed that springs on land that will grow 
the corn of Truth. It is so with this error, the ' merits of 
saints.' God gives you success in the pursuit of worth. 
Its happiest use lies in the service you can thereby render 
others. How can you do better than impart it, making 
your Mends and your children happier by its means? 
So, then, when we receive a gift from Christ, we imme- 
diately give it away. Give it away? Yes. Why so? 
Does he not say that there shall be in us a 'well of 
water springing up into everlasting life' ? Now, what is 
to become of a well of water if there is no outlet ? Can a 
man possibly keep in the water of the well of life ? Cer- 
tainly not ; it will flow forth from him. The worth of 
others may be indeed " put to our account ;" but to our 
account in Christ, the divine exemplar and channel of 
goodness. All succeed through Christ ; some may suc- 
ceed through each of us. We alleviate each other's thirst. 
One man gives meat and drink to many ; the best man to 
the most, and most necessitous; and no man can himself 
drink all the waters of his own welL Well, then, think 
of your success as that of one of thousands upon thou- 
sands, and of Christ as the incarnate God, giving forth 
the 'virtue' of his completed work; Christ ever puri- 
fying us from our sins; Christ ever supplying us with 
the spirit of his own sanctity ; and then, the more worth 
we have, the more certain it is that there will be an 
irrepressible wish in us to say something good and do 
something good, to make the world happier. Oh, what 
a beneficent instinct that of communication is ! You 
cannot get rest until you have imparted tiie te\e «h3l t&- 
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suits of your success. If a man makes a discovery, he is 
not happy till his wife, or dear sister, or children, or 
some friend, knows of it ; and if God has touched our 
souls and changed the old self into the new one, then we 
must go and show ourselves, — not ceremonially to the 
priest, saying, "lam cured ;" but with natural emotion to 
our friends and the people, saying, " Whereas I was dumb, 
now I speak ; and whereas I was blind, now I see : oh, 
hear me sing the praises of God's love." 

' Found in him/ In a meditation suggestedHby these 
words, we have illustrated the general truth, that we must 
judge of persons and their states, not by what these are 
considered alone, but by the relationships they sustain; 
and especially, that we must judge of men by the relations 
they bear to the Lord Jesus Christ. We have shown you 
how manifest is this principle of judgment ; we have 
taken instances, and spoken a little of sin and of the law, 
of suffering and of success ; we might take— but we will 
not do so — the Subordinate, and the Remote, and the Er- 
roneous, and show that we should connect these by lines, 
however slender and extended, with Jesus Christ, and 
view them in their relations to him. 

But there .is a last word that we must add concerning 
that success which is to be the ' crown* of all who are 
* found in him/ and without which it would be in vain to 
speak of sin and its forgiveness, or the law and its bless- 
ing, or suffering and its endurance. We are in the world, 
men, not spirits ; by that I mean, we are here compassed 
with flesh, and all that appertains to this low transitory 
state : but Christ is above, and it is said that he gives us 
his spirit, and that he washes us with his blood. Now last 
Sunday I had occasion to say that blood and breath must 
bethought of as correlative. T\i& \>\oo4. <&»&£<& wid be- 
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comes of a beautiful colour when the air touches it — red 
and pure. Now, I wish to leave upon your minds this last 
thought, that the blood of Christ may represent his huma- 
nity, and the spirit of Christ represent his divinity in rela- 
tion to that humanity. His humanity was divinely perfected 
for its work ; and if we are sharers of the humanity of the 
Man Christ Jesus, it is only possible to continue so as we 
breathe the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ We must in- 
breathe the power of his divinity in order that we may keep 
a beauteous and spotless* life, knowing him as the God of 
all virtue, and as God over all blessed for evermore The 
blood will circulate if you breathe the sweet and sunny 
atmosphere of the Holy Spirit, and then will come the 
success ; for we shall live and prosper united with Christ the 
head, and shall go oh together, and grow into one family, 
truly realising the dream of earth in the fact of heaven ; 
ourselves 'one family/ our God 'our Father/ and his 
heaven ' our home/ 



THE WIDOW'S FARTHING. 

Mark xii. 41-44 ; Luke xxi. 1-4. 



Theee days before Christ ' cast into the offerings of God' 
the greatest gift that ever was presented, he honoured 
with particular praise one of the tiniest gifts ever made. 
Among a crowd of givers, he noticed a widow who only 
gave one farthing, and awarded to her the palm of libe- 
rality. In that court of the temple called the court of 
the women, there stood thirteen vessels, shaped like trum- 
pets, to receive offerings. Shaped like trumpets ! surely 
a sarcasm is lurking here. As the rich man drops in 
much, the clash of it sets the trumpet blowing, and all the 
temple knows what a liberal man is passing by. These 
vessels are in the court of the women ; for the world would 
fare ill if women were excluded from giving. Let them 
at least have their share of that privilege. But two mites 
would cause the trumpet to sound very faintly, if at all ; 
such a mote of liberality as this could only grow manifest 
in the sunbeams flowing from Christ's appreciative eyes. 
Love can see love, and will honour it Here is a high esti- 
mation put upon a farthing ; for Christ views it not rela- 
tively to what it will buy, but to the love that gave it 

But there is no ascetic or envious disparagement of 
riches in Christ's words. The rich 'gave of their abund- 
ance ;' and great gifts are as capable of illustrating pure 
motives as small ones, and occasions arise when they are 
so necessary, that till love prevails in the hearts of that 
class who can offer them, the kingdom oi Ctad. caxmot be, 
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in the fullest sense, established. Christ dispensed with 
wealth in his first followers, and so he did with learning 
and secular dignity ; yet all of these may be most bene- 
ficially consecrated to his service. 

If Christ thought much less of the rich men's gifts 
than they did themselves, it was for such reasons as these : 
they gave for ostentation, loving, so to say, the trumpet 
much more than the temple ; they gave, though readily 
enough, yet without a grateful sense of personal obligation, 
and with little spiritual appreciation of the true glory of 
Jehovah's service. And again, some perhaps gave only 
because usage so required and policy urged their observ- 
ance of the usage, though their heart inwardly grudged 
the offering. 

And if Christ thought much more of the widow's gift 
than any of these men would have done, or even his own 
disciples, it was because of the grateful love she mani- 
fested; of the deep sense of religious blessings she evinced; 
of the self-respect, that valued a share in spiritual obliga- 
tions, and would not allow penury to be an excuse for 
withholding an offering ; and of that confiding trust 
shown towards the God of Israel, which would not divide 
the last farthing with him, giving him one mite and keep- 
ing the other, but which gave him both. 

But observe four things : 

1. It is not the poor, or widows, that Christ contrasts 
with rich men, but ' a widow.' She was, perhaps, in al- 
most as great contrast to many of her own class as to 
these ; for many of the poor forget God, and offer him 
nothing, because they have but little ; and many widows 
make widowhood worse by murmuring. But circumstances 
may be imagined in which it would not have been right 
for the widow to give away her last farfhing. "Brafc "riVq 
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suppose she was in such circumstances? AJieart that so 
loved God, as hers did, would understand him too well to 
divert the last farthing from the service of her sick child, 
if she had one. Then, perhaps, God would have received 
only a mite. She threw herself utterly on God's providence, 
and would not withhold from him even the half of her last 
farthing. 

2. Christ might have given his disciples a different 
lesson ; he might have said, " See how these rich men 
can offer openly in the temple ; how much better would 
it be to give private aid to this poor widow. That would 
be real love, this is but paraded zeal" We are free, of 
course, to learn this lesson and apply it. But it is much 
more common to notice what the poor want done for them, 
than what they do ; to teach liberality towards them, than 
to learn from their liberality. 

3. Christ ' sat over against the treasury/ as if placing 
himself there on purpose to observe. Our gifts, then, are 
offered under the divine eye. We know the difference be- 
tween a bad half-crown and a good one ; but we think a 
half-crown from a bad man and from a good one of the 
same value. Christy doubtless, thinks otherwise. He tries 
the heart as well as the money; notices what our spiritual 
temper is, and what proportion our gifts bear to our pos- 
sessions. 

4. Though money came plentifully to the treasury, and 
the splendid temple was sustained by splendid offerings, yet 
this vigour of the 'voluntary principle' did not prevent 
Christ from being crucified, nor avail to keep the temple 
standing. It was not the purified will of believing hearts 
that brought the plentiful money. There may be strong 
motives for supporting 'religion' when there is in the heart 
bitter enmity against the ypry religion sustained. 
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Luke xiv. 1. 

And it came to pass, as he went into the house of one of the chief 
Pharisees to eat bread on the Sabbath day, that they watched 
him. 

'They watched Him/ And He watched them. But with 
what different eyes ! The evil eye, like the eye of the ser- 
pent, confuses with distress, overcomes by pain ; and a 
good eye, like the eye of man fronting the wild-beast of 
the forest, subdues. But the evil eye makes us a prey ; 
the good eye subdues the beast of prey itself If we can 
but gaze calmly on the angry face of the world, we have 
already half tamed that great foe. Christ went on his 
daily course surrounded with evil eyes. He did indeed 
fece the angry world. Men quailed before him, multi- 
tudes hushed, and enemies whose tongue was arrogantly 
loud, were silenced. But think not that courage can be 
exerted even by the best without frequent anguish. To 
be watched by the unkind, even if we can maintain our 
composure and good will, inflicts a pang; and to be 
watched in time of festive and unsuspicious pleasure by 
the enemy, instead of being permitted to utter all with 
unusual freedom through the presence of kind sympathy — 
that is indeed distressing. 

On this Sabbath day, when Christ entered \tafe \io\*s& 
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to eat bread, how happy a time might there have been if 
all had been friendly ! But they watched him, and he felt 
their eyes upon him, and felt their thoughts busy about 
him: and he watched them, maintaining his composure ; 
but feeling perhaps an inward pain in the midst of this 
composure. One of the chief Pharisees had invited him. 
Was it with respect ? We will think so. No doubt, a 
Pharisee would parade hospitality ; but the life of a Phari- 
see was not all parade. There were many truly pious 
men amongst the Pharisees. There were many, whose 
names are not given us, that doubtless were sincerely 
wishful to form a just opinion of Jesus Christ. They felt 
the responsibility of their position, as conspicuous pietists, 
too much to side readily with a prophet that had not yet 
cleared his own repute, and obtained a full credit in the 
world. Nevertheless, many of them sincerely wished to 
know what was right. Possibly this Pharisee felt glad 
that a safe opportunity had arisen for him to proffer hos- 
pitable entertainment to Christ, and through giving him 
entertainment, have a nearer opportunity of observing his 
character. We must remember — for there is much in- 
struction in the remembrance — that, notwithstanding the 
bad repute of the Pharisees, they were originally a good 
class of men, and to the last many excellent persons were 
in that class. They were a kind of Jewish puritans. 
Now puritanism is a mixture of narrowness and nobleness, 
and according as one or other of these elements prepon- 
derates, we come to regard it. Our own puritans in Eng- 
lish story were a noble class; yet puritanism, as the 
nobleness declines in vigour, becomes exceedingly afflictive 
and tyrannical, through narrowness of thought and rigidity 
of corresponding practice. Thus, to be ruled religiously 
by a puritan, might be to have God's joy turned into mere 
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imprisonment ; but to have our life under the control of 
an energetic puritan, in whom nobleness had the ascendant, 
would be to receive an elevation in our ordinary way of 
thought, and a Vigour in our ordinary way of practice, that 
would surprise and delight us. Our own puritanism was in 
a great degree a spiritual reaction against the showy licen- 
tiousness of a corrupt Church. To some extent the Phari- 
saism of the Jews may be thought of as a reaction against 
the popular neglects of the old law ; and without asserting 
that there ever was so conspicuous a nobleness in Phari- 
sees as there was in English puritans, it is fair to them to 
say, that the two elements were mingled in their mode of 
thought and life as in the more modern mode — nobleness, 
narrowness* But in Christ's time they had become a very 
narrow-minded people, and their spiritual authority was 
oppressive. 

One of the chief of these men had invited Christ* as 
we say, perhaps with a sincere respect, perhaps glad of a 
safe opportunity to show him hospitality, because that 
opportunity would also be one for examining his personal 
claims more nearly. Now, there was a person present 
who had the dropsy. How came he present ? Possibly 
this Pharisee had seen him in the synagogue; possibly 
they had all been at the synagogue before this meeting, 
and the Pharisee may have given a general invitation, 
especially asking those to whom special personal respect 
was thought due, and saying that he would be happy to 
see any others who might like to have an hour or two with 
Jesus of Nazareth : and the man with the dropsy might 
have come, having heard perhaps the fame of former cures, 
and in his own heart wishful, that though it was the Sab- 
bath, he too might be cured. 

' They watched Him/ What he saw in them to& ^stfcr 
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sently appear; but he first directed his regard to this 
afflicted man : and he asked them, ' Is it lawful to heal on 
the Sabbath day? And they held their peace/ 'Is it law- 
ful to heal on the Sabbath day?' Is it lawful to do any 
thing but heal on the Sabbath day ? Certainly not ; that 
is the purpose of the day ; it is a day of healing. If, there- 
fore, in the very complex arrangements of our modern life, 
we are trying to interfere with any thing that is customary 
on the Sabbath day, we should ask, whether we are inter- 
fering with that which has a healing effect, or whether we 
are interfering with that which has an injurious effect; 
because there are many things that in their outward form 
are * works' that nevertheless in their general effects are 
healing. For instance, it is impossible in a great city like 
this to get about from place to place without the assistance 
of vehicles ; these are required on Sunday, not only for 
Church uses, but for many domestic uses. Now, if a man 
carelessly takes the time of others on the Sabbath, merely 
for ordinary business, or merely for personal convenience, 
he transgresses the spirit of God's law ; but if a man, in 
order to promote domestic good, in order to further the 
ends of spiritual repose, avails himself of such conveniences, 
he may be acting in the spirit of that law. All that we 
should feel bound to do is this : to encourage, as much as 
in us personally lies, such arrangements as will relieve 
classes from a pressure that now falls too exclusively upon 
them. Thus, if we take the great omnibus traffic of Lon- 
don, it is evident that arrangements may be made — I 
believe they very generally are — for the relief of a certain 
number of the men every Sunday. Say, that arrangements 
may be made, that one driver should be occupied every 
third or fourth Sunday. I say not what arrangements are 
equitable, but give that just to stand in the place of 
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whatever arrangements may be considered to be equitable. 
The general healing purposes of the Sabbath cannot be 
answered without much work going on in a great city like 
this; but we may consider the wants of classes and arrange 
accordingly, and it is our individual duty, not only to 
regard ourselves, but to regard others, as far as our influ- 
ence can be exerted. 

Doubtless God designed the Jewish Sabbath to be a 
very happy day, and doubtless it often was ; but in Christ's 
time it was too frequently a burdensome day. The glory 
of God was not felt, for that can only be felt when the 
heart is at peace ; and during the time of spiritual peace, 
there is always a light movement in the heart, just as, on 
sweet summer days, when there is no wind, there is al- 
ways a gentle breeze. On the sweetest summer days, 
when you can scarce trace a motion in a cloud, you will 
feel a light stir in the air. So it is on sweet days of peace: 
there is always a light movement of the soul in its gentle 
calm ; that is to say, there is liberty and quiet God gives 
us a liberty in our life, when he gives us a quiet in our 
life. 

It is pleasant to think of a meal on the Sabbath day, 
and that Christ is here before us eating bread. We must 
eat on all days — that is a work that cannot be interrupted. 
But how naturally do our social affections gather round 
the board ! and how naturally are our cheerful emotions 
connected with taking food ! This is a wonder that, no 
doubt> you must have observed ; and any person who has 
become unusually sensitive, through infirmity, will observe 
it oflener than others. I have observed it scores of times 
with great wonder and thankfulness, — that the taking of 
alight refreshment, a sip of tea, a piece of biscuit, will 
raise in the mind cheerful emotions. It is as \i Xkou^X* 
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itself rose up in its pleasant fountain when the bodily force 
had been recruited by common nutriment The social af- 
fections, the cheerful emotions, are related to food. If, then, 
on the day when all is rest and all is inward liberty, we 
can gather with one another, and can have our cheerful 
emotions and our social affections in pleasantest activity, 
oh, what a representation of heaven there is on earth ! 
A day devoted to religious quiet is not a day suited to the 
louder festivity of life, but it is a day especially pleasant 
for the family gathering ; and in country places, for in- 
stance, the Sabbath meal between the morning and after- 
noon service is associated, to those who come across the 
fields, or along the roads to the place of meeting, with many 
very pleasant feelings. 

' Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day Y They were 
silent. " Is it lawful to do any thing else but heal V we 
say, and we have answered, It is not: God gave the day for 
healing. But the Pharisaic code of action has become so 
narrow, so ungodly, — for God is broad in all his ways, be- 
cause he is deep in all his thoughts, — that they will not have 
the Sabbath day 'defiled' with a good work ; because, how- 
ever good it maybe, it is, nevertheless, but a 'work/ This 
appears strange to us ; but have we failed to observe the 
force that Persuasion has upon minds, as distinct from 
Faith ? No person can be said to have faith, in the spi- 
ritual sense, who is an unreasonable person. So far from 
faith being hostile to reason, it presupposes reason. It 
does not presuppose great extent of mental acquisition, 
great profundity of mental power, — not at all. Simple 
persons may have reason, though not learned ; simple per- 
sons may have clear reason, though they busy themselves 
very little in deep matters : but some reason there must 
be for faith to be acceptable*, whereas, there need be no 
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Reason at all for persuasion to be strong. And so singular 
is the effect of irrational Persuasion upon men, that if you 
should bring up a child to perform any action utterly 
without meaning at a certain hour every day, it would be 
a work of the greatest, and often of the most agonising, 
difficulty to eradicate that habit from the child's life. And 
we do actually bring up our children, and we ourselves 
have been brought up, in persuasions that are irrational, 
and have found the task of getting free from these our- 
selves, and our children will find it the same after us, one 
of great pain. There are even persons who have got into 
the singular habit of touching every post as they walk along 
the streets, and cannot walk without nervous apprehension 
unless they do it ; so has the force of habit enslaved them. 
And if men have been brought up in dark lands to bow as 
they pass an idol, to scatter any special offering, whether 
it be of rice, sugar, or what not, as they go upon a journey, 
you will find it a task difficult indeed to quiet their appre- 
hensions, when you tell them that no evil will follow if 
they omit this ceremony, and that no good can accrue from 
its observance. 

Now the Pharisees had many of them, no doubt, 
adopted their strict code of action about the Sabbath, and 
about other things, on grounds that appeared reasonable to 
themselves ; and then had put the yoke of their authority 
upon other men. For this is the manner in which autho- 
rity often does us so great harm. Men establish a certain 
way of thinking, and a certain way of action, on grounds 
partially reasonable. To us, this way of speaking and this 
way of action are not reasonable, as they were to those who 
established them ; and yet, by the force of persuasion, we 
have been brought up to talk in that way, and to act in 
that waj, and now we are bound. Do not, tlo&Teiotfc, ^ttflis. 
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that all these men who objected to a miracle on the Sab- 
bath day were hypocrites. Some of them were ; but do 
not think that they were all without reason, even in that 
action which was itself unreasonable. Many of them had 
reason ; and so far as they were honest in their reason, an 
element of faith entered into their persuasion, and God 
justified them for that. God may utterly reject a man's 
thoughts, and yet justify him ; greatly condemn a man's 
way of life, and yet the man may be saved in that way, 
because he meant right, and according to the light that 
he* had, sought to amend his own course. Oh, the mercy 
of God, and yet also his steadfast severity, as it seems to 
us ! It is of no avail for any of us to suppose that God 
will let us go on in our various orthodoxies of opinion and 
conduct — no avail at all; he cares nothing whatever for 
these in themselves, but he cares a great deal for us ; and, 
therefore, if there is any thing i" think which appears to 
you wrong, and any thing you think which appears to me 
wrong, and we are severally honest people, God accepts 
us both ; and if one of us is wrong, God will assuredly, by 
a work either pleasurable or painful, bring him out of his 
error ; and if both of us are wrong, though upon my sup- 
position we are both acceptable, we shall nevertheless have 
both to pass through our discipline. 

We do not, then, think of this Pharisee in the presence 
of Christ, now that a miracle is about to be wrought, as if 
he resembled a country squire of whom I remember to 
have read, who, when a Methodist brought a little light 
into his dark village, said, " He would have no Holy Ghost 
in his house/' He might as well have said, he would have 
no sunshine in his meadows, and no wind blowing in his 
woods ; for the sun will shine upon the unthankful and 
the evil and the wind will blow as it listeth, — not as tee 
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do, — and disperse the pleasant fragrance from our gardens, 
though perhaps we do not care for the flowers that grow 
in them, or tear up our trees from their roots, proud as 
we may be of these. The wind will blow, and the sun will 
shine. We cannot even keep the Holy Ghost, as a striving 
friend, out of our own hearts. God will enter to strive, 
though he permits himself to be overcome by our foolish 
opposition. It may happen that God has been striving in 
a man's heart, and at the last a voice is heard, u Let us 
depart, let us depart;" such as the historians say was 
heard in the great profaned temple at Jerusalem, befof e 
its destruction. " Let us depart ; no more is this the 
House of God. All love is gone, and therefore God is 
gone." And if all love is gone out of our hearts, there is 
a voice heard, "Let us depart." God goes. We do not think 
all love had gone out of the lawyers' hearts — those that sat 
round. We may be sure there was not much love, or else 
there would not have been such evil eyes. We are sure, 
too, that if there had been much love, there would not 
have been such contests for the best places. The contest of 
love is to do the most service, not to get the readiest pro- 
motion. Love does not naturally go to the top. Love goes 
to the bottom, and then gets ready so to come to the top, 
that no one shall be jealous, and that, filling the highest 
place, it may fulfil the noblest governance. There was not 
much love, but there might be some. 

Here, then, stands the man that had the dropsy. Does 
U object to a miracle on the Sabbath day? It is surprising 
how our own necessities give an internal light to our prin- 
ciples. Many a thing that has been wholly dark to a man, 
so that he has said, " I cannot understand it/' becomes 
translucent to him as soon as God has lighted up a grief 
within him. Put a grief inside a thought, and it \& a&toia^i- 
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ing how much clearer the thought is. This man had clear 
views of the Sabbath — very clear views. The dropsy had 
given him those views. What a life it was for the man — 
a heavy burdened life : he was living, according to our 
Saviour's emblem, as if he had been cast into a pit, and 
there half drowned. Many have prayed for a speedy death; 
and certainly, the waiting for death is the most afflictive 
part of dying. Even the very wolves devour a poor wounded 
comrade, lest it should feel wretched while waiting to die. 
In the very savagery of wolves, there is a certain divine 
mercy veiled. Better that the poor things should be eaten, 
since they are wounded and cannot live ; better that they 
should be destroyed at once, than lie there lingering on in 
pain. It is not better that a man should be put out of his 
pain ; it is better that he should be — not left in it, mark 
you — but kindly cherished in his pain. We keep men 
alive in their pain. We do not say, " Oh, he suffers so 
much ; give him no more medicine." We try to keep the 
man alive in his pain, but to alleviate that pain ; believing 
that God, by protracting his distress, is purifying his spi- 
rit, and quite sure that he is making those whom we ap- 
pear to be serving, actually serve us. You are serving very 
ingeniously, very patiently, — we admit it ; we have been 
pleased to hear what a good nurse you are. Yes ; you 
have been serving some youth in his fever ; you have been 
serving some sister in her distress ; but you have been 
served yourself by these afflicted ones. Has not your cha- 
racter been brought out ? Did you know that you could 
be so ready in resource, and so patient ? Were you aware 
that it was possible to wake so easily in the night, at the 
call of affection ? Did you think you could have foregone 
your ordinary pleasures day after day, or left your ordinary 
business, and devoted yourself as you have ? But now you 
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see your power. This is what love has shown you. Out of 
weakness, God has brought strength ; and if you had never 
had to wait upon the sick, you would never have felt spi- 
ritually well. If you had never had to tend the mourner, 
you would never have had the companionship of kind sym- 
pathy in your own heart. If you had never done good in 
so troublesome a way, you would not have known how easy 
trouble is to bear when once affection is fully roused. So, 
then, we have something to say in justification of our God 
concerning sickness ; and doubtless when we know all his 
ways we shall justify him altogether. But we had better not 
pretend to do it now. A man had better fairly say to him- 
self " I give that up ; I do not see why God is acting so." 
He had better look in his New Testament, and say, " I see 
. that God is good, and therefore I will rest in my faith 
that God is good, and expect an explanation of the method 
in which his goodness is active where it seems to me 
utterly absent." 

This man, then, was afflieted with the dropsy. If he 
had turned round to Christ, and thought in his heart, 
"Can these scribes and lawyers influence him ? must I go 
away as I came V or if he had turned round to the scribes 
and lawyers, and said, " Oh, now, hush ! withdraw your 
objections a little," we can well suppose his agitation. 
But we rather think that, looking on the Saviour's calm 
face, he saw that our Lord's mind was quite decided ; and 
now he was waiting, not to die, but to be well How 
bearable affliction is, when you are waiting to be well, or 
waiting to be well off, with a sure and certain hope ; how 
bearable a bad day is, when there is no doubt that there 
will be a good morrow ; how bearable hard labour in the 
morning is, when you know that an old friend is sure to 
come at night, and all is ready to give bim a \&ks&&&» 
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welcome ; how happy, now, if we can live — we cannot as 
we would, — but how happy if we can live in this world as 
quite sure of a good morning, having a ' sure and certain 
hope* that, when we put off the body, we shall have put off 
pain ; that, when we have ended discipline, we shall have 
entered into rest; that, when we have battled through 
life's weary extent with our many foes, that fly away and 
yet return, we shall dwell in a land where there are no 
more enemies. 

The man waited ; but he did not wait long. Christ 
took him, healed him, dismissed him. Then he went away. 
Was not this ungracious ? If the intention is to tell us 
that the man went away at once, was it not ungracious 
that he should go without staying to hear our Saviour's 
discourses? No; our Saviour did not speak, expecting 
to be rewarded with every body's admiration, that having 
been the chief motive in his heart Here was a man 
healed; perhaps the man had a wife, and she was not 
there ; perhaps the man had children, and they were at 
home. Oh, how glad he would be to use his free strength, 
to go along, no more heavily weighted with that inward 
burden ; how glad to go arid enter his house, so that his 
wife for a moment would not know who he was, and then 
be ready to clasp him to her heart as she did the first 
days when they were married. Oh, how delightful for 
him to go with a firm, easy step upon the house-floor, 
so that the children should come running to see who it 
was ; and there, it was father ! Well, our Saviour would 
be glad : he would not say, " Oh, stay here, and hear the 
conversation ;" he would be glad that the man should go 
away, — go away and give to somebody the love that hadbeen 
given to him, — go away, and show himself to those who 
could best appreciate God's kindness in removing his burden* 
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Observe here a peculiarly fine and very simple trait in 
our Saviour's goodness : lie healed the man and let him 
go; then he argued with the lawyers. He did not say, 
"Wait, these men shall be argued with ;" and after arguing 
with the lawyers, then cure the man. He cured the man 
first, let him go, and then argued with the lawyers. And 
his argument was this : ' Which of you shall have an ass 
or an ox fallen into a pit, and will not straightway pull 
him out on the Sabbath day? 'And they could not 
answer him again to these things/ Our Saviour did not 
put it in plain, and what to us would sound rude, words : 
"How much is a man better than an ass !" He did once 
say, * How much is a man better than a sheep !' He did say, 
'Ye are of more value than many sparrows/ But, indeed, 
sometimes the treatment of men is such that we might 
exclaim with all the English meaning that the words have : 
"How much is a man better than an ass — than that 
humble despised beast of burden !" 

It is pleasing to observe here that our Saviour did not 
quote any texts. Not that we disrespect texts. A man 
might as well speak slightingly of his bread as speak 
slightingly of texts. But our Lord often appealed to the 
writing that is within a man, and not to the writing that 
is on parchment, even though God himself commissioned 
it to be written thereon. Our Saviour does not here quote 
any texts. You remember on other occasions he did quote 
texts. His disciples once gathered corn on the Sabbath 
day, and rubbed it in their hands, to make it ready for 
eating ; and he said, 'Have you not read what David did? 
arguing from a very old Scripture precedent. But he does 
not here go back to think what David did. " You lawyers, 
what do you yourselves do ? If you have an ass or an ox 
fallen into a pit, do you not get it out ? Well, ^rtrj &o ^wx. 
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get it out?" "Why, because we want it out." "Yes; 
and do you mean to say that you want to get the ox out 
of the pit, and do not care to get the man out of his 
dropsy ?" They might well be silent ; for people do not 
like to say what they mean, when they are conscious that 
what they mean is very selfish. It is often evident enough 
what people do mean ; but you find it very hard to get 
them to say it. The lawyers will draw the ox out of the 
pit, because they want him out That to them is justifi- 
cation enough — they want him out. Are they very sorry 
the poor creature is there moaning ? for the voice of an 
animal is very distressing in the time of its affliction. I 
have heard the tones of animals, pathetic almost beyond 
the tones of human creatures. No; they did not argue 
thus, " The Lord God is very pitiful ; did he not say of 
old, ' There is much cattle in the city, therefore, we must 
spare it'? Surely, if God would spare Nineveh for the 
sake of the cattle, he will not be angry if we get this poor 
ox out of the pit." No ; they wanted the ox out of the pit, 
because he would be spoiled for work if he remained in. 
you cunning lawyers ! after all, your eyes are upon 
'work.' You want to get the ox out of the pit for the 
sake of the use it is to you ; so you set about a work that 
in all appearance is one of mercy, and might in truth be 
one of mercy as well as one of necessity ; you set to work 
to get the ox out of the pit in order that he may be ready 
for the plough to-morrow. They could not answer our 
Lord Jesus. They knew very well that they would strive 
to get their property saved, though they were not so anxious 
to make their neighbours comfortable ; and so this comes 
to be the ^actual Pharisaic doctrine of the Sabbath as they 
practised it. That work is wrong in itself, but it becomes 
light it it affects our own property; but ceases to be right, 
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again, if it only affects our neighbour's comfort ! That is 
'doctrine/ that is 'orthodoxy/ according to their view of it. 

I will here make one other remark. We have been 
thinking and speaking of a miracle done on the Sabbath. 
It is evident that our Saviour had a preference for the Sab- 
bath as a time for working miracles. How, then, is it with 
respect to ourselves — we who, many of us, would be glad 
to have a miracle wrought on our behalf, and yet have no 
right whatever to expect one ? It is just thus, — we are 
waiting for the Sabbath. In other words, it wa& intended, 
no doubt, to be taught us by our Saviour's practice, that 
there is a special time of rest coming, when all the various 
troubles that hamper and injure us will be utterly re- 
moved, — our burdens unbound; our fevers cooled for ever; 
our weakness changed to strength; all our heaviness 
lightened ; our blind eyes made clear ; our deaf ears un- 
stopped ; our feet filled with vigorous leaping blood ; and 
all that is within us lighted up with joy, even as the house 
was lighted up, and music and dancing sounded in it, when 
the prodigal came home. There is a Sabbath coming ; and 
as Christ wrought his cures upon the Sabbath, when he 
was upon earth, we are taught to look on to a day of cure 
that is coming — that Sabbath, namely, of rest, into which 
we hope to enter '•hereafter. It may be needful for our 
perfection, and the perfection of our friends, that we should 
still be burdened ; but we are quite sure that, after the 
round of the six days, there will come the seventh ; we 
are quite sure, when the time of trial has ended, the boon 
of health will be granted. 

And now there was silence at the Pharisee's table. It 
is a great advantage for a prophet to gain silence ; then 
his wisdom is shown in using it well. The babble of in- 
difference must be hushed ; the mouths of op^o&era iox *. 
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moment stopped ; and then the word may be spoken, which, 
whatever clamour greets it, cannot fail of some effect, and 
cannot be forgotten. 

Christ had put forth virtue in a miracle, and now he 
puts forth virtue in a parable. Mercy, when it touches, 
will heal ; but when it speaks, it may sometimes wound. 
The virtue of a wise word may seem at once less potent 
and less gentle than the virtue of a miraculous touch ; 
but the power of true words is as marvellous as the un- 
stopping of the ears of the deaf, and the opening of the 
eyes of the blind ; and though it may seem cruel, so did 
circumcision to that wife, in ancient story, who forgot the 
medical effect and moral meaning, and only complained of 
the sharpness of the instrument. 

The miracle which Christ had wrought was itself a 
parable, and one peculiarly suited to afford a Sabbath 
lesson. The fluidic portion of our frame gives it round-' 
ness of aspect and suppleness of motion; but if the inward 
fluids be redundant, their quality deteriorates and their 
effects are changed. Sensibility is needed to give softness 
to our thought and pliancy to our expression ; but if it be 
weak and diseased, there is a dropsical redundance — 
thought is heavy, language inflated. Such religious drop- 
sies are often painfully manifest on our Sabbath days. 
We feel heavy, swollen, wearied. Happy are we when, at 
the touch of truth, our spiritual frame becomes symmet- 
rical and elastic. 

Our Saviour had observed the strife for preeminence that 
went on among the guests, — a strife not the less keen, be- 
cause there was no outward violence ; and now he rebukes 
this, and yet does not turn them back from seeking pro- 
motion, but shows them a more excellent way for its 
attainment They had, indeed, been unconsciously profen- 
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ing the Sabbath by their envies and emulations. The law 
of the Sabbath is peace : where it is fulfilled, there is per- 
fect peace. But a guest well-seated, by his own anxious 
effort, will have his mind disturbed by pride ; and a guest 
ill-seated, notwithstanding his effort, will have his mind 
disturbed by envy. Thus the peace and rest of the Sab- 
bath are destroyed, and so the law broken. But this is 
ever our mistake: to be careful about outward observance, 
and take spiritual credit for our care ; while the spiritual 
states are defiled or are wanting, on whose account alone 
the outward observance has any value. Two men, both 
love praise, but neither loves the other : these cannot 
keep Sabbath together, and their life as neighbours is a 
Sabbathless life. They may be eminent even as religious 
leaders ; but still on the days of rest they will continue to 
toil and spin, that they may outwit and outvie each other. 
A traveller tells us of a lioness, whom two great lions of 
equal strength, but of different aspects, each sought for 
his companion. They met in battle, and after a dreadful 
fight, both fell dead. She walked away into the woods 
without a moan, as if she knew that they hated one ano- 
ther, and that their love for her was but selfish. So it is 
with rivals that seek to wed themselves with Praise. They 
fight, and perhaps the world is happily quieted by their 
mutual destruction. Honour bemoans them not; for 
there was no love in them, and so they lie forgotten. 

Our Saviour teaches us that humility is the ground of 
promotion, and likens those who seek promotion to guests 
invited to a wedding. No feeling man seeks to display his 
own eminence at a wedding. He does honour to the bride 
and bridegroom, — shows that he feels honoured*in being 
present at their joy. He shares the joy, and seeks to en- 
hance it. For a wedding-day is a Sabbath &aj •. \tafc xvita 

-a 
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of action is to put all honour upon Love, and to enjoy rest 
and cheerfulness in its sunny presence. The very nature 
of the feast admonishes and inclines our heart to self-ob- 
livion ; and yet, if we are happy at all, we are very happy : 
we have put down self-regard, — that heavy burden which 
we think so precious, — and thus, rid of ourselves, are light- 
some. But as invited guests, we place ourselves at the dis- 
posal of our invitor. It is understood that he will take 
charge of our comfort : we are left to take charge of our 
conduct, which must be answerable, in its humility and re- 
spect, to that kind consideration to which we owe our pre- 
sence at the feast. 

An honourable life is one in which love and truth are 
united as on a Sabbath day, that, by their union, general 
welfare may be established. This is a royal marriage. 

We are all the subjects of Love and of Truth. We should 
indeed be dishonoured by absence from the feast ; but as 
present, we show our fitness for honour by placing our- 
selves at the disposal of our royal host. We take the 
lowest room, and in that bright presence not the remotest 
porner is dark. Admission even, without promotion, is 
happiness. But Love, with his truth-anointed eyes, will 
soon see at which of the lesser tables we are suited to pre- 
side ; among which group of guests we may best receive 
and dispense joy ; and in what place and office of the fes- 
tival we shall find our strength most free for generous 
exertion. Possibly, Love may see that we shall find it the 
truest promotion to remain in the lowest room and keep 
the door ; and make those happy who, not fitted as yet to 
occupy high places, were nevertheless thought worthy of 
admission. Some of the great must always remain amongst 
the lowly, lest these become neglected and desponding; 
&nd a lowly heart is needed for this service. Perhaps our 
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Saviour was sitting in a humble place, that the humbler 
part of the company might see and hear him ; and had 
declined, though with acknowledgment, the courteous re- 
quest of the Pharisee that he would ' come up higher.' 

" Let every one take care of his own honour/' says the 
world. " In honour preferring one another," says the (Jos- 
pel ; and here Christ teaches us that we get honour by the 
recognition and award of a friendly superior. A host is a 
superior, for a while at least, though he makes himself our 
servant, thus showing the true use of superiority. And 
Truth and Love are always our superiors ; and in endless 
services done us, rather than demanded of us, do they show 
their dignity. " Pride shall have a fall," says the world ; 
but to this the Gospel adds, and " Humility shall have a 
rise;" and here Christ says that, on our promotion, we 
shall have worship in the presence of those who sit at 
meat with us. The very word * worship* helps us to right 
thoughts of the honour we may seek for. We know that 
when an Apostle in his mistake offered worship to an 
angel, the angel said, " See thou do it not ; I am thy bro- 
ther, not thy God ;" and we know that when a king in 
his pride accepted divine honours as his own due, this test 
of strength was given him : " Canst thou subdue worms T* 
and he could not, but fell before their attack. Neverthe- 
less in such way as God seeks honour, in such way should 
man seek it. He is worshiped because he is worthy. And 
only then is honour a blessing to us, when we are thought 
well of because we do well ; are highly esteemed because 
our principles and motives are high ; and are placed in 
front because we are able to lead the way, and have 
courage to repel the foe. 

There is a weapon much used in the contests of life — 
the elbow: We elbow our way on in the world. And. ^Kt^ 
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is another weapon, less regarded, but powerful — the knee. 
We must stoop the back to succeed in husbandry; and we 
must bend the knee to subdue the evil power that assails 
us from below, the enemy, whose strength is in his pride. 
And humility is not a temper to be put off on promotion : 
it is our safeguard in the sorrows of our early career, our 
ornament in elevation. At the first, like a shield — beau- 
tiful as well as protective ; and at the last, like health — 
safety as well as beauty. If, then, you ask, Am I sure of 
promotion if I take the lowest place? Yes, sure, we reply, 
if you take it with a lowly heart. But many seek promo- 
tion, as if it were — in a spiritual, that is, in a real, sense — 
possible, apart from true ability. Will any one blame the 
sapling for desiring to become an oak ? or even the little 
forget-me-not for wishing to be made the memorial of 
some good man's friendship ? No ; nor will we blame 
any man for asking a field for his strength, and an oppor- 
tunity for his talent. But many seek promotion with little 
thought of service and capacity. As if one should come 
to us, complaining of his lot, and we should say, " I need 
a captain for one of my ships ; will you take the post V 
" Captain of a ship," he exclaims, " I never was at sea." 
44 Oh," but we say, "there are two hundred men on board 
to do your bidding." " Ah," but he cries, " I could not 
even tell them what sails to unfurl." " But," we add, " the 
ship is going on a lucrative voyage ; the captain will be well 
remunerated." "Ah," he says, " I could take the money." 
And, indeed, that is what he seeks. Men may not know 
how to earn a loaf, still less how to make and to bake one; 
but they know that they could eat it. They may know 
themselves unable to fulfil a high function, yet they do 
not deem a high chair unsuitable for them, because the 
cushion ib soft I True promotion, however, is like that of 
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the captain who is the first man in the rule of a storm, 
and the last man in flight from a peril. 

We suppose that heaven is " all of grace ;" and so it is, 
but of the grace of Him ' who came to visit us in great 
humility.' Let a man first be proved, then promoted. All 
is of favour in the pure heavenly sense ; nothing of favour 
in the corrupt earthly one. The highest at table eat, with 
their own mouth indeed, but God's meat, and are near 
him by His invitation, though according to their own now 
rewarded desire. Among the less honourable, God's grace 
has distinguished them, but they were ready to rise before 
he called them up. They placed not themselves at his right 
hand, he placed them there. They placed themselves at 
his disposal — at his feet — in the lowest room. 

No man should wish for degrees of wealth and praise 
unsuited to his inward attainments. He cannot indeed be 
rich to good ends, to his own welfare or his neighbour's, 
without being wise and good. He cannot honestly and 
safely receive the praise of men, unless he deserves their 
love. That the honour which cometh from men is a suit- 
able object of natural desire, our Saviour expressly allows; 
but why was our pleasure in their praise and esteem made 
so great, but because the 1*ue value of what we have, con- 
sists in the good to others we may thereby do? Our work 
goes forth in benefit towards those who are around and 
below us ; and we are sustained by the approval of those 
who are above us. We are rewarded by love, and admira- 
tion hallowed by love is a part of this reward. But praise 
without love is but hatred disguised by selfish policy; they 
who so praise us would not grieve to see the flooring of 
our upper room break, and we and the other ' distinguished 
guests' sink in confusion. 

Humility is then the necessary condition oi aftAYwa 
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and abiding promotion. All going forward that comes 
a vain heart* comes to a bad end. Vanity raised us ; ii 
'vanity' we sink. We have but stepped on, to be j 
back again. Now we begin with shame to take 1 
lowest room. We must take it. We must commence la 
where we might have begun early. We might h* 
begun with modest thankfulness, not to force our v 
upward, but to follow by a readily opening path the M 
ter of the feast as he led us higher. And now, to min; 
anger with our shame helps us not. But happily, thou 
we are made to take the lowest room, we are not banisl 
from the feast. The door is not shut upon us and agai 
us, nor are we finally excluded from promotion ; but i 
we know that we are not ' better than our fathers/ ] 
wiser than our brethren, not ' the chief of the ways 
God/ but mere ' dust and ashes/ the fit subjects of true 
it need be but temporary — self-abhorrence. 

Humility does not imply, but is inconsistent wi 
baseness of spirit. It knows self as feeble ; because 
knows God as strong. It is the vision of God's gL 
that gives us the discovery of our own poverty ; 
feel, but not abjectly, our dependence upon him. "* 
are utterly yet hopefully dependent It is he who si 
appoint to us our places, we seeking first to do the dul 
next us in the best way; content with alow place beca 
of a good work, wishing for a higher one because o 
better. 

Through humility the lowest things are well doi 
and as we rise, we shall need the knowledge that exp< 
ence of such work will bring us ; for we shall need 
direct, and still occasionally to perform, labours wh 
once exclusively occupied us. The wise master-buildei 
acquainted with the humbler tools and meaner servi 
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Ms work needs, and so can both control and encourage all 
the workmen he employs. 

Humility may fail to secure earthly promotion, and 
yet the capable man will often rise through it to places 
of serviceable power and pleasant esteem. Eesults in this 
world do not at once and invariably illustrate spiritual 
laws ; but they frequently do so. Our faith is tried, but 
has many encouragements even in the earlier story of our- 
selves or our neighbours. And he that through love seeks 
honour but wins shame, is but ashamed with Christ, to 
triumph with him, and become one of the upper ' ten times 
ten thousand' who form the ever-humble, but glorious, 
retinue of the most glorious, yet most humble, God. Pro- 
moted by ourselves, we spoil the Sabbaths of earth with 
strife and bitter envyings ; our brethren dispute our claim 
of precedence, and our own conscience oft sides with 
them against ourselves. But promoted by Supreme Love, 
we ' go up higher' amid the unenvious ' worship' of our 
fellow-guests, happy, to go higher because they will be 
happier through our doing so; and ready to leave our own 
seat and go down to the dishonoured, to comfort them in 
their shame, preach to them the humility we have prac- 
tised, and win them, by & humble confession of their 
1 vanity* and a humble application to some good work, to 
take the first steps needed for an honourable progress. 

Three times does Christ declare that whosoever ' ex- 
alteth himself shall be abased, and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted / — here at the Pharisee's table ; in 
a parable concerning Pride and Humility, the scene of 
which is laid in the temple ; and again, when instruct- 
ing his disciples not to covet the titles of 'Master/ 
'Father/ 'Rabbi:' applying the lesson, we may s&y, to \J&fc 
house, the temple, and the synagogue. The ScnV^^tffe 
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lights of the synagogue, were, too many of them, self- 
honouring men, very burdensome in their spiritual exac- 
tions. They shone to dazzle, not to comfort : their doc- 
trine was too strict, their life too easy. Not a finger of 
theirs ached with the weight of obligation they imposed 
on others, for they carried no such burden. Many a 
wearied back and groaning breast bore witness to the 
soundness of their Mosaic orthodoxy. But as they lifted 
no load upon their own shoulders, you could not expect 
them to hurt their fingers by lifting any load off the 
shoulders of other men. They undid no burdens ; Christ 
undid many. They were indeed ' terrible ones •/ but ' the 
branch' of their pride was to be ' brought low/ their lamp 
to be quenched. A meeker light was to grow and prevail : 
the lowly ' Branch' was to expand, yielding shade and fruit 
Christ would have no unfatherly fathers, no thorny-witted 
fruitless Babbis, no teachers whose legal illumination out- 
shone the light of the law itself, among his disciples 
They were themselves to be brethren, and helpers of then 
brethren. They had one Master, Christ ; one Teacher, hi 
Spirit ; one Father, God ; who ' resisteth the proud, bul 
giveth grace to the humble/ to the man, who in Hebrew 
is ' one that hath low eyes/ Such eyes the Publican had 
whose honest, simple, pathetic prayer brought him pro- 
motion. God led him within the temple, past the Pharise< 
to a place of ' rest for his soul/ But the Pharisee, who wa* 
not spiritually even within the door, was 'abased/ pu 
back that he might follow the Publican, whom he though 
he so much excelled. Had he wished to beckon the Pub 
lican onward ? No; rather wondered, perhaps, at his pre- 
sumption in entering the temple at all. But the presump 
tion was his own, and the promotion the other's. 
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Luke xiv. 12 to 24. 

.... Call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind .... None 
of those men which were bidden shall taste of my supper. 

We continue to-day our meditation on Luke's account of 
a Sabbath meal with Christ. 

If the merchants invite Honesty to a banquet, their 
guest will say many things contrary to the maxims of the 
market ; and some present at table will blush, and some will 
turn pale, and many a hand will tremble as it raises the 
wine to the lips. And if ministers of religion invite Truth 
to a banquet, some divines, of much experience in the 
caution necessary in dealing with this world, will be sur- 
prised at the boldness with which Truth speaks, and will 
say, " Indiscreet ! indiscreet !" And if any of us invite Je- 
sus Christ as a guest to the private mansion of the heart, 
We have invited a ' dangerous' guest ; for things will be 
said wholesome, but offensive ; things will be said strange, — 
intelligible after a little thought, — most applicable to our 
own welfare, and yet alarming as we hear them at first. 

Christ is at the Pharisee's table, and now addresses 
the Pharisee himself; and teaches that the happiest use of 
wealth is to confer happiness. Are we to think that these 
,were words of rebuke? A prophet must often so speak 
as to give pain ; but a prophet does not willingly use hifi 
tongue as a sword to smite ; he doth not w^Oin^ geusro 

O 
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and upbraid those whom he addresses. There may seem 
some rudeness in our Lord's rebuking the Pharisee, in this 
open way, at his own table. May we not rather think 
that the Lord commended the Pharisee, because on this 
day he had been a little more liberal than usual, at the 
cost of being a little less respectable, and had invited 
several common persons from the synagogue, who no^ 
were amidst the more distinguished at his table ? Maj 
not our Lord's words be encouraging, as if he would say 
to the Pharisee, " Are you not happier in that you have 
extended your hospitality ? Is it not better to have hum- 
ble guests, who come and take your meat thankfully, thar 
proud ones, who offend one another, and disgust you, then 
inviter, by their strife for preeminence V We will thinl 
that our Lord commended the Pharisee ; for surely this is 
the divine way. If at any time we have acted a little more 
generously and nobly than we commonly do, it is the di- 
vine way to commend us, to show how much more happi- 
ness we may attain if we will only follow on the path upoD 
which we have entered, 

* When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thj 
friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thj 
rich neighbours; lest they also bid thee again, and i 
recompense be made thee/ Now it surely is natural thai 
we should seek the presence of those who are in social re- 
lation to us. It is natural that those of our own family 
of our own neighbourhood, of our own rank, of our owr 
culture, should become our associates. This is not for- 
bidden. And now observe, that if any thing appears tc 
be forbidden in Scripture which common sense approves 
you cannot at once accept the Scripture. If common sense 
approves something, and the Scripture appears to forbid 
it, you are perplexed \ what can you do ? Search mow 
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carefully. It is not a theological dogma, but it is a simple 
truth, that the Word avails little without the Spirit. God 
has given us a book, which must have remained a sealed 
book, unless he had also given us a spirit whereby we are 
able to interpret it. For as you cannot read even a book 
of travels with relish and advantage, unless you have some 
spirit of curiosity and adventure ; and cannot read a tale 
of requited affection with any sympathy, unless you know 
what it is to love; — so neither can you read the Bible, which 
brings high principles to bear upon familiar and every-day 
affairs, unless you are accustomed to ask for principle as 
a guide, and to inquire of that guide every day what part 
you shall take. The spirit of wisdom is necessary, and 
the spirit of kindness is necessary, that we may interpret 
words wise and kind. The very brevity of our Saviour's 
utterances, as they are recorded, makes them usefully ob- 
scure. Who would read books, — who does that is capable 
of reading at all, — the several sentences of which are so 
obvious, that no effort of the mind and heart is required 
in order to appropriate the instruction ? A book does not 
stir you, unless there is something in it which demands the 
vigorous effort of your heart and of your mind. 

There are words of our Lord's, however, which may be 
easily brought to illustrate these. Our Lord says, " If ye 
love those that love you, what thank have ye ? if ye do 
good to those that do good to you, what thank have ye T 
Does he therefore mean that we should not love those that 
love us ? No. That we should not do good to those who 
have done good to us ? No. But that we should not limit 
ourselves to returning the services of those who have 
treated us in a friendly and considerate way. It is most 
ungenerous to receive and not to recompense ; it is most 
ungenerous to have found Jdndness in a skaugp cavuiXsrj , 
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and to show no hospitality to the stranger when he visits 
our own. We must not limit ourselves, — content onlj 
to love those who love us, and only to be on good term* 
with those who have done us kindness. Our Heavenlj 
Father is kind to the unthankful and the evil ; He h 
perfect, make Him your pattern. 

So, then, though it is lawful for the rich man to invito 
the rich, — lawful for us, in whatsoever state we are, to as 
sociate with those of our own rank, and our own culture,— 
we must not limit ourselves by such a rule ; we must ex- 
tend our regards. And to whom ? To the poor, and th< 
halt, and the lame, and the blind. But should we fulfi 
all the mind of Christ, if we were literally to ask thes< 
classes of persons to our houses, and set them around ou 
tables, in the stead of inviting our friends, neighbours, an( 
kinsmen ? Surely we should not. Merely to give alms t< 
the poor, so much money, is not to do for them wha 
Christ has done for us all, who are his poor. He washec 
his disciples' feet ; it is not our custom now to wash thi 
feet of those who visit at our houses. He that brusbe 
his neighbour's coat may in fact fulfil, in the spirit, tha 
pattern which Jesus Christ gave when he washed the dis 
ciples' feet. Whatsoever we do in the kindness of humility 
that we do after the pattern quoted. Whatsoever we d< 
to make the poor less poor, to give feet to the lame, to 
comfort and assist the halt in their weakness, and to mafe 
the light cheerier for those that are dull-eyed ; whatsoeve 
we do out of our store — which may not be the store o 
cash, bat may be the store of education, or the store o 
talent, or the store of superior strength, or the store o 
social culture ; whatsoever we do for these classes, out o 
this our store, — is done according to the word of Christ. 
For these four classes present ws mtk a complete pie 
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tore of the misery of this world The Blind stand for 
those that are ignorant and out of the way ; the Lame, for 
those that are feeble, and who, even if upon the right road, 
cannot go on easily and fast ; the Halt, for those that suf- 
fer from the accidents of life, and who, however right their 
road is, and however strong their limbs naturally are, at 
present are disqualified for action, and cannot obtain its 
reward ; and the Poor, for the necessitous, who, perhaps 
willing to work, cannot get work, and who, if they be 
equals in power with many around them, are below these 
in opportunity. The necessitous ; those that suffer from 
accidents ; those that are naturally feebler than others ; 
those that are ignorant and out of the way ; — these are the 
poor, and the halt, and the lame, and the blind. For 
what purpose have we any thing, but that its overflow 
may nourish and comfort those that are thus in distress ? 

But it may be abruptly said, " What claim have these 
upon me especially, and what can I in particular do to 
meet such a claim ? are these my poor ? Did I lame them ? 
am I responsible for the accidents of life ? is it my fault 
that my own vision is clear ? if I have eyes to see, should 
not I follow the path that is open to my own feet ? and, 
if I have a hand to gather, and have a fortunate place for 
getting good, should I not take the sheaves to my bosom ? 
and should I not sift the gold from the common sand, and 
eollect and store and enjoy it ? Are these my poor ? be- 
sides, what can I do for them, even if it be my utmost 
wish to serve them?" 

Now as to claims ; think what the spiritual law of a 
cl$m is. You do not say of a book you wish to read, 
"Wjiat claim has that book upon me?" Your liking for 
its perusal gives it its claim. You do not say of musia 
thtfyon wish to hear, " What claim has that m\x&\fc \^chi 
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me V You do not say of a country in which you wish tc 
travel, "What claim has that land upon my presence, anc 
my inquiries V The claim is constituted by a connectioi 
between your heart's wish and the thing that is offeree 
by book, music, or country. And we can never considei 
aright any claim that is made by the necessitous and un 
fortunate, unless we take this spiritual law of claim 
namely, that there must be a relation between our owi 
spontaneous feeling, and the physical and moral necessity 
of others ; that the wish of our heart to do good, musl 
answer to the need of others that good should be done 
The world cannot be helped by any mere law of help. I: 
a law of command that applies to our own behaviour ir 
things, say, important chiefly to ourselves, will not insure 
obedience, will a law of charity insure obedience? Nc 
law given forth merely as law will secure obedience ; and 
certainly the law of charity will not. The Gospel, if il 
enters into our spirits, sheds abroad there that love whicl 
shines eternally in the heart of Almighty God ; and wheD 
our heart is as His heart, then we go forth to shine where 

v it is dark, and we stoop to help where weakness is. We 
feel that the natural use of light is to shine, and the na- 
tural use of strength is to aid. 

But as to what we can do, — it is indeed but little; and 
it is nothing that we can do, unless we are willing to meet 
with difficulty. He that will help those who, in one brief 
word, may be designated as the Poor of this world, will meet 
with two things : he will meet with deception, and with 
ingratitude. Now when a man meets with deception, he 
may turn back — many do ; but some go on ; they have 
met with deception, and not turned back ; and now they 
have found a real case of distress, — a real case of ignorance, 

of calamity, of feebleness, of the \&<&l oi snstj common 
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good; they have found a real case, — they have relieved 
the want, and have hoped for at least a thankful expres- 
sion, and they have not found that. Many here turn back ; 
they went onward through deception, but have been 
stopped by ingratitude. Now God neither stops for de- 
ception nor for ingratitude, but goes on and helps us ; and 
if love be in our heart, we shall go on through deception 
and through ingratitude. For you can never fully relieve 
distress, without being prepared to 'bear sins/ In an 
eminent and restricted sense, Christ bears all sins, and he 
alone can bear them ; but in a limited, but most real, 
sense, we severally bear the sins of our neighbours in doing 
them good. The meek bear the sins of the quarrelsome, 
as they go forth and seek to make men peaceable. The 
merciful man bears the sins of the cruel, as he seeks to 
soften their heart, and to save the victims of their malice. 
And the rich bear the sins of the poor, as they make la- 
borious efforts to conduct trade justly, and disperse charity 
freelj. And observe, persons will not go forth and thus 
do good, receiving ill as their requital, unless they possess, 
the Spirit of God himself. 

But it is most true, that in every part of the world 
there are generous hearts found. Do not think that all 
Christianity flows direct from the story of Christ as we 
have it in the Gospel. If Christ was in God before God 
was in Christ, Christianity was in God ; and Christianity 
has illuminated the world with partial rays in many a dark 
place ; and in every country there have been generous 
hearts found, and those generous hearts have taken on 
them the troublesome work of instructing the ignorant, 
and guiding the wayward, and being eyes to the blind 
and feet to the lame. Yes, God has servants in every land, 
and has had in every age ; and they have \>een toJ^ ^assa. 
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they have gained an advance in God's world, not for them- 
selves only, but for their brethren also ; and they have 
found the happiest use of their own advantage was in 
sharing it. Think, that advantage is not given us merely 
to be appropriated or gainfully exchanged ; it is given us 
to be diffused. Unless we think of our own advantage as 
diffusible, we do not know the true blessing of it 

We are to do good, then, to those who cannot recom- 
pense us ; and yet we are to do good, says Christ, in the 
expectation of a recompense hereafter. So, then, our Lord, 
with his usual wisdom, justifies our seeking a recompense. 
It is wonderful to notice how our Lord, in condemning 
that which men do through turning natural good into an 
evil form, says something to vindicate the natural good 
itself. Thus he condemns those who strive to get the 
best places, and yet he says, that if we humble ourselves, 
we ' shall be exalted ;' thus setting exaltation before us as 
an object of lawful natural desire. Here, he tells us, we 
are not to seek recompense in helping those about us, and 
yet he tells us that there is a recompense ; thus showing 
that we are to look for a benefit in return for our own 
well-doing. If we were speaking of one who taught after 
the manner of our Lord, though in a very inferior and re- 
mote style of excellence, we might say, he taught with 
mother-wit ; meaning that we did not get from him the 
learning of the schools, nor the accredited, admired forms 
of human eloquence, but rather that which comes out of the 
heart's own store, that which, being spoken according to the 
mother's heart, comes home to the hearts of the children. 
Now our Lord is the Son of man ; Humanity is his mo- 
ther ; and he speaks, then, so to say, with the mother-wit 
of humanity ; that is, he speaks according to the general 
Jbmrt of man ; according to the feelings that are every 
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where instinctive, and operative either in pure or impure 
forms ; according to the general heart of man does our 
Lord speak And thus we always feel that, when we are 
reproved, we are nevertheless comforted; for the thing that 
is in us is justified as to the root of it, though our Lord 
may say that it grows in a perverted and unhealthy form. 

Now what recompense will a man seek who does good 
out of a charitable heart, — who has met a spiritual claim 
with a spiritual feeling ? The recompense, in doing good, is 
to see men happier. If lives are improved and brightened 
by the expenditure of our cash, and our moral force, and 
our educational advantage, surely, in proportion as we are 
generous, we feel this to be our recompense. But there is 
no full recompense here, because you work often, and are 
rewarded seldom ; you work hard, and you are rewarded 
scantily. But then we look forward to the ' resurrection, 
of the just ;' and that is not alone a time when the just live 
again, but when Justice itself has risen, and now occupies 
the throne, and rules over all And when Justice itself 
has risen, then those who with a just heart have considered 
that their own advantage should be their neighbours' good, 
and have met spiritual claims with a spiritual feeling, will 
be rewarded. How 1 In part, thus : they will feel the 
effect of what they have done, and see it traced out in tha 
hitherto unknown stories of hundreds and thousands. They 
will feel their own hearts enriched with the full sweetness 
of love, now that all the chills that have been round about 
lore are utterly removed ; and they will feel the warm love 
of God shining upon them, as a sunshine never to be ob- 
scured. 

There was once a Jewish gentleman who lived on the 
pleasant side of a great ravine or gulf. He seldom looked 
across this gulf, for the prospect was but desolate *> \sv&\*& 
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often looked upon the pleasant garden and fields that lay 
around his mansion. He lived well — at dinner-time ; he 
was a respectable member of Church and of State, and so 
had good company at a good table ; and in soft courteous 
tone he often said, " Priest, will you take another glass of 
wine ?" " Eabbi, may I help you to a little of this dainty f 
Now, on the other side of the gulf, there lived a man 
named Lazarus, a poor man and diseased withal, and he 
dwelt on a barren spot where the sun seldom shone ; but 
sometimes the fitful winds of Charity blew the crumbs of 
Waste across the gulf of Poverty, and then Lazarus ga- 
thered them up from the ground as if they were manna 
from the skies ; and so, indeed, he thought they were, and 
gave God thanks. For he had but one friend at the high 
end of the great social scale — God ; and at the other end of 
the social scale his only friends were the dogs. Now no- 
thing in this world is certain except death, and so Lazarus 
died ; and the rich man also died. And then they both 
awoke, and ' behold it was a dream :' all was changed, ex- 
cept that the gulf was still there, only they were now on 
different sides. Lazarus was now on the pleasant side of 
the ravine, or great gulf ; and all around him smiled, and 
the angels were there instead of the dogs, and every thing 
was so sweetly in accord with a pious Jew's heart and 
wishes, that it was ' Abraham's bosom' to him. Nay, Fa- 
ther Abraham himself came to hear his story, and com- 
forted him in the remembrance of past sorrows, and in the 
enjoyment of present pleasures. The rich man woke up 
too, and found it darksome and sultry, and cried, " Water ! 
water !" and no one gave unto him. 

Thus, then, the gulfs of this world have corresponding 

gulfs in the world to come. There is a gulf here between 

the rich and poor ; there is a gul$ \ieie between the strong 
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and weak ; so between the respectable and the outcast, 
between the educated and the illiterate. But there are 
gulfs hereafter too ; and we may find ourselves on the op- 
posite and unhappier side of these gulfs. Now mere re- 
versal cannot be an equitable law ; else a man might say, 
" I have lived in health on earth all my life, therefore, 
when I awake up, I must find myself a leper ; I have lived 
here with a good understanding, seeking after wisdom, 
therefore, when I awake up, I must find myself an idiot" 
There is no more reason why a rich man should awake 
poor than there is why a healthy man should awake a 
leper, or a wise man an idiot. But a rich man that has 
had no heart to thank God, and no heart to do good, may 
awake very poor, and find no water to quench the fevered 
thirst of Ms spirit. And the healthy man, who has lived a 
life of merely impulsive joy, and never put his powers into 
the harness of heaven's chariots, never sought to do any 
good with his extra strength, — he may awake very weak. 
And to make strong men weak in the other world, and 
rich men poor, and wise men foolish, may be the only way 
left for a salvation, if a salvation be yet possible. That is 
to say, if there are persons that can be thought of as dying 
out of this world, not utterly bad, and yet very far from 
having passed onwards to a confirmed state of good, the 
only way left to develop that germ of good which really 
is in them may be this great exchange, — the rich made 
poor, the wise made foolish, the healthy made sick, and the 
strong made weak. 

But if we live here as God designs, gathering, and 
making our own wealth our neighbours' benefit ; if our 
joy is diffusible ; if what we have we hold in trust from 
God ; and if we count the necessity of others to be a cLaixsi 
upon the generous spirit that God has conferred otlw&\ — 
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then, if we die rich, we may arise richer ; and if we die 
after a healthy life, we may know a vigour in heaven of 
which earthly strength is but a faint emblem ; and if we 
die wise, all our young thoughts here may appear yonder 
as developed trees of majesty. So, then, we may live and 
thrive, and be all the more fully saved for our very thriv- 
ing. For observe, that wealth represents what is good in 
itself, and that poverty represents what is evil in itself 
Therefore, if the world were a good world, the best people 
would be in some way the richest, — that would be invari- 
ably the case ; and there would be no f poor/ in the most 
abject sense, but only a gradation from a plenty, suited to 
man's greater capacity, towards a sufficiency, suited to 
map's lesser capacity. Not that all would be rich in the 
same way ; one man might not have the faculty required 
for the superintendence of commercial transactions, and 
might not have any great store representable by cash, but 
might nevertheless be very rich, — rich in wisdom, rich in 
courage and counsel for works of enterprise; and his 
peculiar riches would be in such a just relation to th§ 
other sorts of peculiar riches, that whatever cash he 
needed would be at his command, and whatever wisdom 
the merchant needed would be, from him, at that mer-r 
chant's command. Wealth represents good; poverty repr§«r 
sents evil. But here, in the world, many that are ricfe 
are base, yea the very basest of men ; and many that are 
poor are godly, yea the most glorious of men. Bitf; you 
must always take precautions in applying general thoughts 
to particular cases, else you may do great injustice, and 
speak against those that are well off in mere spite, and 
in the endeavour of your own vanity to gain credit for a, 
sympathy with the necessitous, which you talk of but do 
not feel, and a pity for th$ poor, -which. ^ou affect or per- 
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haps exercise, but without any consideration for the folly 
and sin that may have made them so. It is not for us to 
forget that many are poor through their own wickedness ; 
nor to forget that we may profess to regard the poor, in 
order to get consideration as philanthropists, when we 
have no depth of kindness in our hearts, and would not 
bear any body's sins, but only want to have the glory of 
bearing somebody's purse, and distributing out of that. 
The old law says, ' Thou shalt not favour a poor man in 
his cause/ just as the old law speaks so urgently against 
every manner of bribe. ' The rich man shall not bribe 
thee, neither shall the poor man tempt thee, that thou 
turn aside from justice.' Wealth, then, represents that 
which is good ; and in this world there is a great deal that 
is not good, — a great deal of penury and misery ; and for 
what have we any advantage but that we may seek to 
abate this misery ? 

Now when our Saviour had thus spoken, one who sat 
at the table was moved to address a word to him. The 
one who sat at table said, ' Blessed is he that shall eat bread 
in the kingdom of God.' Could our Saviour hear these 
words without some distress in his own spirit ? Probably 
not ; for he who spoke them did not feel, " We are eating 
bread in the kingdom of God iiow !" He did not recognise 
the presence of this Prophet as a heavenly presence. No ; 
his thoughts went onward from to-day, when God was 
actually there, to some imaginary day. " Ah, how happy it 
would be to eat bread in the kingdom of God !" so we 
often say, " Ah, how happy we shall be in heaven !" so we 
often picture to ourselves our own zealous and joyful par- 
ticipation in a benefit, for which benefit we have probably 
no true relish at all Those that do not see 'wtaX. \5&ECfcS& 
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of the kingdom of God around them, are not persons who 
are likely to prepare the way for God's advance ; not likely 
to relish the advent of God, when he comes in a mode 
adapted to try their spirits. Said this man, "Ah, how 
blessed to eat bread in the kingdom of heaven !" Our 
Lord looked at him, and, without saying so, perhaps felt : 
" Do you indeed know what heaven is ? have you hailed 
the advent of the heavenly kingdom ? You do not recog- 
nise it here ; you do not feel happy to eat bread now." 
We think we should be so comfortable in heaven ; perhaps 
we should be wretched ; perhaps the only place that would 
suit us is some sort of hell, — a mournful but useful thought 
For we must have an honourable way of life on earth, and 
must have spiritual pleasures ; — not external habits only, 
that are according to the rule of the Church, but spiritual 
pleasures, that are according to its essence, and an honour- 
able life guided by its principles ; we must have these, else 
heaven will be no heaven to us. 

And now our Saviour spoke a parable, and said, ' A 
certain man made a great supper, and bade many ; and he 
sent his servants at supper-time to say, All things are 
now ready/ Now those who sat at table must have felt 
the force of our Lord's words ; must have felt that in fact 
he meant that the Scribes, Pharisees, Lawyers, people 
who lived in mansions, and took the chief places at syna- 
gogues, — that all these were under an engagement to re- 
ceive God's message, and to forward God's work They 
were ; every Eabbi would have admitted it ; every chief 
Pharisee would have said, " That is the very meaning of 
my form of piety." They were under an engagement^ if 
God should send a message, to accept it. Nay, they felt 
that they were the guests who would take the honourable 
places at God's table when the hour should strike that an- 
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nounced supper-time ; and yet, according to the parable, 
instead of presenting themselves, they present their ex- 
cuses. All were under an engagement, and none of them 
fulfilled it. So it is often with us : we imagine a happi- 
ness, that would yet be to us no happiness ; and we pro- 
fess ourselves to be under an engagement, and when 
the demand is actually made, we are not ready to ful- 
fil it 

Excuses are specified by our Lord, and these all relate 
to necessary and even laudable things. These excuses 
may be taken as in division or in succession ; that is to 
say, one man may be supposed to make one excuse, and 
another man another, or you may suppose the same man 
making all these excuses one after another. For Truth 
does not make to a man one good offer, and then no more ; 
but if we are invited by Truth, we are invited again and 
again. Perhaps it will be most useful to ourselves to 
think of these excuses as made in succession. Thus, we 
are under an engagement to give our attention to things 
just and true ; we are under it by virtue of our training, 
by virtue of our own voluntary effort directed to good ; 
we are under an engagement to attend at the banquet of 
Truth. Well, now the hour arrives; Truth wants us, 
and the messenger comes. We are very sorry, but that 
'piece of land;' — still we consider ourselves under the 
engagement ; we shall be more fortunate next time ; for 
after all it is we that have to regret our failure. Another 
time, then, arrives : we are very sorry, but that ' piece of 
land' has engaged us so much, that we have found it neces- 
sary to obtain several 'yoke of oxen 1 to bring it into 
proper condition ; we are very sorry ; — still we consider 
ourselves under the same engagement, and we hope to be 
more fortunate the next time. Then the measeuget coms^ 
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a third time : our services are indeed wanted now ; our 
presence cannot be dispensed with ; and now we say, 
" This is unfortunate. Our land is in excellent condition ; 
indeed we have had so much to look after, that we have 
felt it necessary to take a wife, in order that our domestic 
affairs may be superintended. We have met with an ami- 
able person, possessing an agreeable fortune, and we have 
concluded a domestic and commercial arrangement." And 
now perhaps Truth leaves us, and ' lets us alone/ But three 
times may represent any number of times, and Truth often 
comes more than three times. Let, then, Truth be sup- 
posed to come a fourth time. Well, now we are all very 
much engaged ; the whole house is in a flutter of delight ; 
there is a feast to celebrate the birth of our firstborn ! 
So, then, Truth comes a fifth time, just when one of the 
children is sick of fever ; and we look at Truth quite re- 
proachfully, and say, " You would not expect me to come 
now, would you V And once again Truth comes, for the 
last time ; and now the house is in confusion, and there 
are signs of distress, and Truth is informed that we were 
not content, though we were prospering exceedingly well ; 
but that, hearing of some gold-diggings, we had gone out, 
and whilst we were in the golden pit, a great piece of 
quartz rock had fallen and crushed our chest right in, and 
there was a nugget found in the very middle of our heart, 
and so an end of us ! That is a plain picture of what hap- 
pens again and again. There are all sorts of nuggets — 
they need not be made of literal gold — there are all sorts 
of nuggets upon which a man sets his heart ; and often 
the very attainment of the nugget, when he gets it right 
into the centre of that heart, is his utter destruction. For 
now the world will never get okj mors, \mr&£& Q>i\sssi\ 
and Truth has visited him for ftve \asfc ^ama. 
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You can put the trial in many ways : take a case, say, in 
the Church. Now the Church ought to be a Mansion of 
Truth, providing a banquet for all the world. Suppose, 
then, it is a youth to whom Truth comes ; and al- 
most all young men up to the age of three or four and 
twenty are on the right side, even the faultiest of them. 
That is why it is of so great importance to get young men 
to devote themselves to the great ancient cause of God. 
We may often flatter young men, as if society wholly de- 
pended upon them. Society does not, and all fine-spirited 
young men know that it does not, and give reverence to 
their elders. But it is nevertheless true, that almost all 
young men up to three or four and twenty, even the 
faultier sort, are inwardly upon the right side. They feel 
themselves under an engagement to do something that is 
noble and true. Well, Truth comes to one of them with 
its proposal, and he is a young man who has just got a 
scholarship. He cannot entertain this question about 
' subscription to articles' now. Presently, however, though 
he has not entertained it, he is acting as if he had — he has 
actually signed. Truth comes again ; he has just been ap- 
pointed to a curacy, and now he really cannot go into doc- 
trinal controversies, you know. It is not for him to revise 
the opinion of graver divines ; he has on his shelves many 
most respectable books, and he supposes that those who 
wrote them had meditated thoroughly upon these topics ; 
and he does but follow the worthier leaders in his own 
Church; — you must excuse him. Well, Truth comes again, 
asking his honest verdict and help in some practicable 
changes ; but now he has just been promised a rectory. 
A man at his time of life, he says, it is not, as \£ \Kb ^%& 
still young; it is not as if he was just a curate *, \xera\*fe \& 
about to be appointed rector; — you would noX. dastofl&\saa. 
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now, would you ? What can he do ? He visits in his pa- 
rish ; here is the Prayer-Book : he really cannot examine 
these questions ; he cannot always be going to the founda- 
tion of things. If a man lives in his house, and it has not 
tumbled down, he may be pretty sure the foundation will 
last his time. 

And we may all put the matter in ways suitable to 
ourselves. We all speak of the glories of Truth, and some- 
times wave our caps and shout about the glories of Liberty; 
and we all belong to some party which represents things 
.honourable and high, and feel ourselves under an engage- 
ment ; and nevertheless it may be, as Christ says, that very 
often, when the supper-time arrives, and the messenger 
comes forth, instead of presenting ourselves, we present 
our excuses. 

And now, the Master of the House is represented as 
angry. Here, again, see how natural our Lord is. Anger 
dwells with a fool ; but anger is no strange emotion to an 
angel. There lies in the Lord God himself this deep and 
awful possibility of wrath. If we present that to our 
mind according to analogies with the wicked and imper- 
fect expressions of anger which we know in this world, we 
shall err ; but if we suppose that there is no provision, as in 
the abyss of the Divine Nature, for an energetic expression 
of indignation against evil, we shall find ourselves greatly 
mistaken. " The Master is angry/' What ! Has he pro- 
vided this generous hospitality ? has he sought to do all 
the honour he could to the respectable guests ? Has he 
sent to those that dwell in the mansions, and to those who 
are conspicuous in the synagogues ? Were they all under 
an engagement to come, and is he now left deserted 1 What 
shall he do ? Send forth at once to \5&fc \&^Km^ %&&. to 
the hedges? No ; first of aXl,\ie to& raA. to 'fl&a sfcs*fc\& 
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and the lanes. He extends his regards downwards, and 
then afterwards extends them outwards. 

But observe here, that the invitation to these necessi- 
tous ones appears to be an after-thought. Now that is 
?ery remarkable, and at first it appears very objection- 
abla If the master of the house represents the Divine 
Friend himself for that Divine Friend to have sent out 
only to the respectable guests, and not to have sent out 
also to others whom he could entertain, and who were in 
such sore need of entertainment, surprises and perplexes 
ns. Presently, however, we read that, even when the 
miserable had come in large numbers to the banquet, the 
servant says, 'And yet there is room.' Now that word 
'room' hints to us that, at the very outset, the master of 
the feast contemplated inviting these necessitous ones, 
though he did what was fitting, — paid respect, first of all, 
to those who supposed themselves to occupy respectable 
positions. The Bible never puts any slur upon those who 
occupy positions respectable in their own eye, and in the 
eye of the world. Go to them : if they approve themselves 
worthy of their positions, their concurrence in our work will 
be of great advantage ; if they do not, treat them with dis- 
regard. However rich a man may be, care nothing for him 
if he proves base ; but do not assume first of all that he 
will prove base. Pay him proper respect ; perhaps he could 
not have got to the place he fills without industry and 
honour. If a man is learned, do not assume that he is 
prejudiced, but treat him first of all with respect It was 
meet that the Gospel should be first preached to the Jews ; 
it was meet that the invitation should be first sent to the 
respectable. The Jews would not have tiie Gtos^, «xA 
the respectable would not go to the feast •, so Wxetfc \& ^&&a» 
general invitation, which seems like an after A\lo\\$&. 
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I say that is remarkable ; and it is very instructive, 
for it teaches us this : that often the work in which we 
do actually prosper is an after-thought. A man has some 
message ; he deeply cares for it in his own soul, and he 
thinks his kinsmen and brethren and natural associates 
will care for it. Well, what does he do ? He speaks, and 
soon hears them all say that this message of his is un- 
interesting, and that it is unseasonable, and that it is un- 
warrantable. These three long words are just, — long- 
range guns that many a man finds aimed at him in his 
early attempts to do good. He feels the stirrings of wis- 
dom in his own soul; he spreads the banquet, and he 
invites all his friends ; and presently he has to go through 
the valley Lonesome, and upon mount Eespectable, just 
opposite to him, he sees all his friends and his brethren 
and his kinsmen and his rich neighbours gathered, to aim 
at him these three guns : 'Uninteresting !' — we care nothing 
about your wisdom ; ' Unseasonable !' — what have we to do 
to consider these matters just now ? ' Unwarrantable !' — 
pray who are you, that you should pretend to teach the 
world, as if the world had learned nothing before ? There 
may be persons here that have had these three long-range 
guns aimed at them as they have gone through that valley 
Lonesome, and presently after they may have come out 
into the broad strange world which they felt so much 
afraid of; nevertheless they have found friends there. 
But there are some who, passing by mount Respectable, 
and having these guns aimed at them by their friends, 
have been sadly maimed ; there are some who, in the work 
of their life, show gleams of wisdom amidst thick inter- 
fering clouds of eccentricity or waywardness, and we 
know that these have been maixael^ \tafe rc\^^ms^s*L 
they have met with at the outset. "Ml^ a sawss^^ *»*, 
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often comes by an after-thought. They go to those who they 
never thought at first would be interested, and would find 
the message seasonable, and would accept the warrant that 
truth has in itself, and give heed to it. Then they succeed. 
What a lesson, again, is this : the Gospel shall have 
its triumphs amongst those that are not even invited to 
the feasts of this world. Is this a hard saying to any of 
us who, perhaps, in some way, may be prosperous ? No ; 
it teaches us this — that in whatever way we may be pros- 
perous, it is little likely that we shall accept the Gospel 
until we feel our necessities. We may be poor, though 
rich ; we may be lame, though strong ; we may be halt, 
though educated ; we may be blind, though keen-sighted 
enough at a bargain. Yes, we may be in many ways, 
known to ourselves peculiarly, and to a few of our friends 
truly, though not thoroughly, hampered and burdened 
with the hidden sorrows and limitations of this life. Well, 
the Saviour is indeed the friend we want ; and it is little 
use our speaking of that deep poverty of His, out of which 
a glorious abundance has issued forth, like a stream out 
of a dark place in the rock, unless we know something of 
poverty ourselves. But surely we do. Nay, it is a fact, of 
which you may have many proofs, that when people are 
doing exceedingly well in outward things, they are often 
beset with an inward melancholy. You would find very 
frequently, if you were to ask the most successful mer- 
chants and professional men, that they are beset with 
this inward melancholy. And all of us, however we may 
be cheered with the successes of life, will be sure to have 
moments when we are awakened out of the dream of the 
world, — when something of the cold strange ligjafc o£feteTH&3 
shines, — when we feel greatly in want, and mwsfc sag , " &k-» 
how lame ! ah, how blind I ah, how pooT, Ww fe&Ste^' 
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The Gospel, then, first of all explores downwards ; but 
not content with doing so, it goes outwards : c Go out into 
the highways and the hedges, and compel them to come 
in/ Now, are we to be stopped, as by a sudden shock, and 
shudder at this word ' compel' ? What is the sense of the 
word ' compel* ? It is quite vain for us to seek the sense 
of a word unless we have sense in ourselves. You may 
have a Greek Dictionary on the one side, and a Hebrew 
Dictionary on the other side of the Bible, but if you have 
no pious intelligence in yourselves, this pair of spectacles 
will avail you little. The light in the Brain is needed ; a 
pair of spectacles on the nose will serve to no purpose 
without it. ' Compel' ! Did not Stephen compel those 
to whom he spoke to listen ? He could not so far tame 
their ferocity that they should cast away the stones upon 
the ground, and spare him ; but they could not resist the 
power of the Spirit with which he spoke. There is always 
some compulsory force in wisdom and in spirit, and how 
much is there in love ! And if you would compel those 
who cannot believe that any thing good is intended for 
them, compel those that feel they are outcasts and deserve 
nothing, compel those that never heard of such a Master 
before, and wonder why he should send out an invitation 
to them, — if you would compel all these ' to come in,' you 
must use the utmost and the wisest persuasiveness of love. 
You must say, " It is meant for you, this feast ; do not 
doubt because you never were in so grand a house before ; 
never mind that you are soiled with the dirt of the day. 
There is every provision made : there are baths to wash 
in, yes, and garments to clothe in; and there is abundant 
store of provision ; for the house is immensely large, and 
the Host is liberal beyond all parallel/' 

But observe, the guests first of all invited were not 
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compelled to come in ; he sent his servants to say, ' All 
things are ready/ " They may be," said these distinguished 
people, " but we are not" He did not send his servants 
to compel them to come in ; no, in his anger he ' let them 
alone/ ' Compel them to come in' is spoken of the out- 
cast, — the necessitous, — those that are beyond the very 
circle of the city, and not merely in its lowest places. 
'Compel/ as spoken of these, hints at once to us that great 
persuasiveness and urgency are necessary to effect conver- 
sion, and also that most potent means of conversion will 
be found stored up in the Gospel as we go outwards, and 
try to conquer the world. Therefore, this word ' compel' 
is like a promise given by God. The man labouring for 
God says, "0 Lord, they will not hear me;" but the 
Lord says, " Compel them f which means, " I have such 
power, — with which I will endow thee, — that they must 
needs yield to the compulsion of thine urgency/' Of course, 
there is nothing here against human liberty. It is the 
happiest way of being overcome, to be persuaded that 
somebody loves us, and so made to go, in willing captivity, 
to receive his love. But even amongst these, as is shown 
in a similar parable to this, spoken in another place, there 
may be some who accept the invitation, and yet after all 
have to be rejected. For, in that parable, a guest is spoken 
of that had not on a wedding-garment He might have 
had : there it was, ready for him ; but he put it not on — 
so eager was he to have all the good things that there were, 
that he did not care for preparation. And, just so, many 
say they would like to have the joy of heaven, but do not 
know what holiness is. So, amongst those compelled to 
come in, there was at least one compelled to go out again. 
' For I say unto you, that none of those men which 
were bidden shall taste of my supper. 1 TYie&fc $ra >3&fc 
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words with which the narrative ends ; they are not the words 
spoken by the Master to his messenger. They are either 
the words spoken by the Master to those who are assem- 
bled, saying, " None of those first invited shall taste of my 
supper," or rather, as I think, they are words now spoken 
by Christ himself, who, when he had uttered the parable, 
looked round upon all assembled in the Pharisee's house, 
and, in effect, said mournfully, " Yes, none of those first in- 
vited, and continuing to excuse themselves, shall taste of 
my supper. Alas, why will you not come ? do you not 
understand me, ye lawyers, Pharisees, and distinguished 
persons ? There are many of you invited, and yet none of 
you care to taste of my supper/' For, if the words were 
spoken of the guests alluded to in the parable, the reply is 
ready. " They did not care to taste it, and they will not 
come ;" though, indeed, many of them might wish to come 
afterwards, and find the doors shut, and so the words be 
applicable. But it is as if the Saviour would give here a 
parting warning to all assembled round, that they should 
not neglect any longer that invitation of Truth which they 
first of all had engaged to accept, lest such words should 
have at last to be spoken ; lest the time should come when 
it must be said, "Ye shall not; even though ye should now 
change your minds — ye cannot come : too late ! too late ! 
for the door is shut." 
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Luke xvi. 31. 



And he said unto them, If they hear not Moses and the pro- 
phets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from 
the dead. 

Christ had spoken a parable concerning master and stew- 
ard. The steward had been dishonest, and his roguery 
was found out ; so he said " I cannot dig, and I am 
ashamed to beg ; but I can cheat, and I am not ashamed 
of that" He made his master's tenants partners in the 
profit of his roguery, and so secured himself a refuge 
when turned away from his situation. Christ commended 
this sagacity, as sagacity ; but taught his disciples to be 
prudent in another manner. They served under a master 
— the world ; not indeed in spirit ; their spirit was de- 
voted to the one Master, God Nevertheless, they were 
under the control of this world, and the world is a master 
that is often displeased by honesty and generosity, and would 
rather have griping and crafty agents. Now, said Christ, 
u use what you have under your management of this 
world's wealth, so as to procure love ; make other men 
partakers of the benefit of your integrity, not of your fraud, 
that when you fail, — if the world turn you off, or if you 
are removed from this scene to another, — you may be re- 
ceived, not into temporary abodes for a little passing 
hospitality, but into everlasting mansions/' 

The Pharisees, who themselves — they mnsfc \&n^ i<3& 

<4 
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it — were stewards of a rich Master, and unjust ones, heard 
these things and laughed. It is hard to see what could 
have amused them ; but there is a laughter in which is no 
amusement : men may laugh to throw off the secret dis- 
comfort that fills their souls. The Pharisees 'derided 
him.' They must have known that they were doing, and 
that daily, what the unjust steward is represented as doing. 
To attain favour amongst men, they relaxed the divine 
dues. Thus, if a man owed a certain due of affection, — 
and of money as the expression of that affection, — to his 
parents, the Pharisees lessened the claim and said, " Give 
so much to God in his temple, and you need not spend so 
much at home to keep your old father and mother." They 
must have known that they were dishonest in their 
stewardship ; they must some of them have trembled as, 
with the instinctive sagacity of evil-doers, they felt they 
were indirectly hit by our Lord's words. 

But now He speaks a parable at which they cannot 
laugh, — the parable of the rich man and the beggar ; and 
this parable closes with the words* — strange they may 
have sounded to many who heard them, strange they may 
seem to us, — " If you hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will you be persuaded though one should rise from 
the dead," Christ does not say that if we do hear Moses 
and the Prophets, we shall find no advantage if we have a 
message from the world unseen ; neither does he say, that 
if we cannot hear Moses and the prophets, because they 
have not spoken to us, or because our ears have been 
deafened to their voices by the foolish words of the men 
set to interpret them, there may not be some advant- 
age to us from a message brought from the world unseen. 
There are three classes : those who have Moses and the 
Jbvphets, and hear them not, — that is, in a spiritual 
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sense ; those who have them, and do hear them, and yet 
long for a fuller consolation ; and those who have them 
not, or at least have them only in form and are not able 
to hear them. There are these three classes, and it may 
be that the men who have heard Moses wish to hear a 
more perfect truth than Moses can give, and that those 
that have not heard Moses may at least be advantaged by 
even some casual spectral apparition from the grave. But 
they who have Moses and the Prophets, and hear them not, 
our Lord tells ns, will not be persuaded though f one 
should rise from the dead. 1 For, what is the spiritual im- 
pression produced by Moses and the Prophets ? Did not 
Moses live until a time arrived when his natural force was 
not abated, and yet his spiritual patience was worn out ? 
Did not Moses contend throughout his long career with 
the stubborn selfishness of a sensual, ungrateful people ? 
Are not the pages of the Prophets full of reproof, and even 
of invective? Which of the prophets fared sumptuously 
every day ? Was Elijah clothed in purple and fine linen 1 
Did he live in gorgeous comfort in Ahab's palace ? They 
that heard Moses and the Prophets with any true attention 
must have felt their ears tingle at their voluptuous ban- 
quets. If then they heard them not, they were indurated 
in their self-pleasing idleness : their lusts were their lords, 
and these under the control of that tyrannous prince 
King Habit. But that we may picture to our minds what 
might have occurred had Lazarus been sent according to 
the rich man's wish, let us suppose the brothers in suc- 
cession visited. 

The first brother has dined, and shortly afterwards a 
Babbi enters — his friend. "You seem disturbed to-day," 
says the Eabbi. " I am," he replies ; " a strange thing 
has occurred. I was thinking of my poox "Vao^sc^ %&&. 
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presently it seemed as if some one were in the room. I 
looked up and saw that beggar that used to lie at his gate. 
It was Lazarus, and yet he looked handsome and young ; 
but I could not mistake him : — it was another Lazarus, 
and yet himself And as I looked he spoke these words : 
' Thy brother says, Repent, lest thou also come into the 
place of torment.' " "Ah!" says the Rabbi, "no wonder 
you are disturbed ! This is an illusion, but the time will 
account for it. You had just dined ; you have been very 
anxious lately. The brain has affected the stomach, and 
the stomach in return has affected the brain ; — tit for tat, 
according to our law. The anxiety you have suffered dis- 
turbed your digestion, and then indigestion disturbed your 
brain; and hence this illusion. Indeed, you have felt your 
brother's death too much, and though every conscientious 
man must, as he thinks of death, wish at least to be ready, 
you, my friend, are too feeling and too conscientious ; be 
not disturbed; it was but an illusion; do not fear/' And 
so the Rabbi will leave this brother, and the man will feel 
somewhat complacent with himself, The apparition is ac- 
counted for, and accounted for in a way rather complimen- 
tary to him than otherwise. 

We will suppose the second brother is walking in his 
garden, and one comes to accost him upon business. " You 
are deep in thought," he says. "Well, I was ; I have just 
been visiting my late brother's house to settle some affairs 
there, and as I went up to the door I saw sitting, or I 
thought I did, the very beggar-man that died about the 
same time that my brother did. There he was sitting ? 
there were his rags, there was his miserable countenance, 
the very same, and as I went up the steps he spoke these 
words : ' Thy brother says, Repent, lest thou also come 
into the place of torment.'" "Strange, indeed," says the 
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friend, " is the power of association. You have not been 
thinking of the man, but you go to your brother's house, 
where you had often seen him, and the mere going to the 
house with your mind naturally full of old times and 
scenes has raised up this illusion." The brother feels 
satisfied. True, it takes the whole afternoon and part of 
the morrow for the moral effect to wear off. But still he 
has a philosophical explanation — the principle of asso- 
ciation. What we have seen in a particular place, that, 
under a change of circumstances, we may fancy we have 
seen again! 

The third brother had occasion to visit the grave of 
the deceased rich man, and as he was looking rather re- 
flectively, in much sorrow, for in fact there came thoughts 
into his mind just at that moment about the division of 
the property, as he was looking at the grave, he saw — the 
figure seemed to rise up before him, first like a shadow, 
and then it became distinct — he saw Lazarus standing. 
He started, he was surprised ; still more surprised when 
the voice addressed him: "Thy brother says, Kepent, lest 
thou also come into the place of torment." But, you know, 
where can you expect to see a ghost if it be not by the 
side of a grave ? The very fact that you see it there 
proves that it is not a real ghost ; men naturally conjure 
up these phantoms at a grave-side. Thus he reasoned 
with himself and walked away, and the impression very 
soon wore off. 

The fourth brother was going into the temple, at the 
gate of which people were often sitting or lying to ask 
alms, and whilst he was at some distance he saw this 
beggar-man Lazarus sitting at the gate. He recognised 
him ; it certainly was he, or very strangely like him. He 
noticed many persons passing into the tem^a uA ^sfva% 
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him nothing, and then there did flit a twinging thought 
across his soul — how often he had passed Lazarus and 
given him nothing himself He comes up, and as he 
enters, Lazarus speaks again the very same words, " Thy 
brother says, ' Repent, lest thou also come into the place 
of torment/" He goes into the temple ; he feels partly 
persuaded that it was indeed Lazarus' ghost " But," says 
he, " how strange that men should carry their evil tempers 
into the other world! Why, that man Lazarus often 
grudged with his eyes the good things that went into my 
brother's mansion. The very smell of the dinner made 
him feel wicked ; and now he has got into the other world, 
all that he thinks of is to come back here and spite him- 
self upon us, to try and frighten us with a bugbear. As 
if our brother had gone to any place of torment, — a man 
that lived respectably as he did!" 

The fifth brother is reading Moses in a very comfort- 
able apartment, and he has fallen upon that part of Moses 
in which the dreadful curses are pronounced upon those 
that depart from the living God and commit folly and sin. 
He feels there is a strange incongruity between this awful 
kind of reading and the very comfortable aspect of the 
apartment ; and as he is feeling thus and determining to 
put by the roll of parchment, the figure of Lazarus rises, 
the same words are spoken, " Thy brother says, ' Repent, 
lest thou also come into the place of torment/" He feels 
really alarmed ; his friends do not see him next day ; he 
takes Moses again and reads him next day. He thinks he 
will repent. But friends begin to talk ; " How is it that 
he keeps himself so retired ?" they say ; " He has seen the 
ghost of Lazarus," is the reply. So one friend cries, "Well, 
if any ghost could persuade me, it should be a better 
ghost than that of the beggar-man Lazarus." And this is 
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very kindly and carefully reported to the fifth brother ; so 
he feels angry and yet ashamed. Ashamed of what ? Why, 
ashamed of having so nearly made a fool of himself by 
repenting. So he goes on dining worse and worse, that is 
to say, better and better, more and more sumptuously ; he 
is obliged to dine himself into stupidity, lest the memory 
of the ghost should prove too much for him, lest he should 
after all be a fool in the eyes of all his acquaintance, and 
repent of his sins, and lead a new life. 

Now, will any one say that this sketch is utterly un- 
true to what the facts would have been if Lazarus had been 
sent by Abraham ? No one will take it as an exact picture 
of what would have occurred ; but is there not a relative 
truth in it ? Surely there is. Did not the Pharisees, as 
they heard Christ's parable, feel that our Lord was right ? 
They might indeed try to laugh away the eifect of his 
story upon them. They could hardly succeed. But, what- 
ever might have been their feeling, their conduct not long 
after showed how true our Lord's estimate of the power of 
such argument was. For we read of two men named 
Lazarus — this one in the parable, and another one, our 
Lord's Mend. Lazarus died — our Lord's Mend, but he 
returned from the grava What did they then? Did 
they go to the empty grave and bury their unbelief there, 
and say, " He is the Lord of life, for he has called his Mend 
back from the tomb" ? No such thing ; but they sought to 
kill Lazarus, because Lazarus' resurrection had persuaded 
many men to repent and believe. Now observe, Lazarus' 
coming back from the grave had persuaded some men ; 
they felt Christ dearer and more wonderful ; they felt his 
word more awful and imperative. They repented unto 
life through the sight of this living Lazarus. But die 
Pharisees did not repeat unto life ; they did noVWrj ^&s& 
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unbelief in the untenanted grave ; — they sought to kill 
Lazarus. And our Lord himself, when he came back from 
the grave, — and let it ever be remembered that our faith 
rests upon One who speaks unto us, having come from the 
dead, and who is alive for evermore, — our Lord, when he 
came back from the grave, was preached by his apostles to 
the men of Jerusalem and the country round ; and on one 
occasion, we are told, men of distinction were cut to the 
heart. And what did they do when they were cut to the 
heart ? Throw themselves upon their knees and say, " He 
is the Lord, though we crucified him"? No; 'they took 
counsel to slay* the apostles. So it was that the covetous 
and proud Pharisees took counsel to slay Lazarus on his 
return ; and the angry and proud Sadducees took counsel to 
slay the apostles of Jesus Christ, when they proclaimed 
that the man who had been crucified was now the Prince 
of Peace, 'risen indeed,' and throned in heaven for ever- 
more. 

This parable, which we shall not now in detail examine, 
naturally leads us to take a view of that great general sub- 
ject, the state of the dead, and the relation of the dead to our- 
selves, who know we must die, and yet expect to live again. 
If we read the Gospels carefully, we may find great difficulty 
in gathering from them a complete scheme concerning the 
life to come. But we shall find even greater difficulty in 
avoiding a deep impression which the whole narrative 
tends to produce : that such a life there is, and that our 
life here is trivial or great as we regard it Three ques- 
tions arise as we consider the general subject of that life in 
connection with this. What do the Scriptures, and parti- 
cularly the Gospels, teach us ? What does our own reason, 
and especially our Christianised reason, suggest to us? 
Are there any means of information, not anti-Scriptural, 
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but subsidiary to the Scripture, to which we can refer when 
inquiring about that future life ? The first question is the 
most important, and to that our remarks will principally 
relate : what do the Scriptures, and particularly the 
Gospels, teach us? Now, supposing that we have gone 
through all the passages in the Gospels which speak di- 
rectly or with allusion to that life, we shall be impressed 
with these four things. First, that there is something 
which this life and the life to come have in common; 
secondly, that in the comparative estimate of the two 
lives, the next is the most important ; thirdly, that there 
is a rule of judgment by which our position hereafter is de- 
termined ; fourthly, that there are changes and stages in 
that future life. 

1. There is something common to this life and that to 
come. Our Lord Jesus Christ said, '1 am the resurrection 
and the life.' A divine pair of words ; let them not be 
sundered — for to part them is to destroy them. ' I am 
the life/ he said. Now if we have an inward yearning 
life, and that be ended in the grave, and, like a fire ex- 
tinguished by dust, be quenched when the body is lowered 
into the earth ; if we have this inward yearning life, and 
there be no future, then we are of all men most miserable, 
because we have learnt our misery, and have had a gleam 
and a taste of something better ; a gleam of the light 
which would disperse our darkness ; a taste of the joy 
that would satisfy our spirit ; but the light that gleamed 
has vanished, and when we had tasted the cup it was 
dashed from our hands. The sheep is led to the slaughter. 
Suppose as it is led to the slaughter, without any inten- 
tion of saving it, you could make it feel that it might by 
possibility be more than a sheep — that it might be changed 
into a man, and possess all a man's power mA. &&A^ua>\ 
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would you not torture the animal on its passage to ex- 
tinction ? Why give it this sense of its own misery ? It 
did not even foresee its death, and now it not only fore- 
sees its death, but sees another and better life that it 
might have had, and yet shall not have. It is, of all 
sheep, most miserable, to be slaughtered, knowing its fate 
and knowing what was possible, which yet has not been 
granted. This is a faint emblem of what the case of a 
man is, into whose heart heaven has entered, and yet for 
whom there is no resurrection. But then, think of resur- 
rection without life, — a mere continuance of existence 
with the old turmoil and worry repeated; a wheel that 
whirls on for ever and for ever, to which we are bound. 
We are bruised and battered as we whirl upon this wheel, 
but never taken off. One whirl is finished — that is one 
existence. Then begins a second, then a third, then a 
fourth. There is no end of this whirling. There is no 
progress, but an incessant, tormenting misery. Think of 
such a resurrection. You live again, and perhaps a thou- 
sand times again and again ; but you have no full satisfy- 
ing life. Now said Christ, ' I am the resurrection and the 
life : a divine pair of words ; let us take them in their 
union. He who gives us the true life within, continues it 
in a far better sphere beyond. He who tells us of exist- 
ence to come, makes us desire it by imparting the love 
now which shall rule all our actions then. Yes, there is 
one life here and hereafter. He that lives here basely, is 
raised to enter into the fruits of his doings ; and he that 
lives here honourably, finds with immortality honour too ; 
and he that lives here with the suffering Christ, lives here- 
after with Christ triumphant. 

It is the want of love that earth. aa& V^Vw^. \sl <5»m- 
mon ; it is love itself that is common, to <&as^ «sAV^«cl 
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But love is the same whether we suffer or whether we re- 
joice. Why these tears ? Because the heart is not hard 
Why these smiles and this laughter ? Because the heart 
is not hard The same tenderness of heart which grieves 
with those that mourn, rejoices with those that are glad. 
The same love that here is burdened but persists patiently 
upon its hard road, hereafter feels itself elastic, every 
burden thrown aside, and dances or speeds vigorously, 
over the meadows, and along the roads of heaven. So 
then the life here and the life hereafter are one life, 
whether it be for the evil or for the good ; and it would 
be quite vain for us to look forward expectantly to heaven 
unless we learnt to love things heavenly now. You are in 
heaven to-day if you are good, though it be not to the full 
in a happy heaven. Your very trouble to-day may be a 
heavenly trouble. If you are grieving for sin, you are 
more heavenly than if you had forgotten sin. If you are 
sorrowing for those that have been taken from you for 
a while, you are of a more heavenly temper than if you 
devoted yourself wholly to the cares of life and were not 
touched with the pity of affection. If you are wondering 
about Christ, and almost wishing for a fuller revelation 
than you have, or suppose you have, in Christ ; that is a 
more heavenly state of mind than if you were totally in- 
different, or regarded the Bible with aversion and con- 
tempt. We are in heaven to-day if we have the spirit of 
Christ, and we need not always be thus the subjects of a 
heavenly trouble ; we may have our heavenly peace. If 
to-day we are quiet from fear of evil because we know 
that God rules ; if to-day we feel that in the society of 
prophets and apostles our own life ceases tio bfc T&saaei, wa 
own wishes become large and our own thoug^te s^u&&ro&% 
then have we a foretaste of what heaven to& 5?*^ ^- 
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Heaven will give us the full gratifying banquet ; but here 
we have, as it were, the crumbs of the heavenly table, not 
tossed to us disdainfully, but furnished to us compas- 
sionately that we may not perish whilst we are waiting 
for the hour when all our holy appetites shall be satisfied 
to the fall 

2. Now concerning our estimation of the relative worth 
of this life and the life beyond. 'What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul V — 
says Christ. ' Then shall the righteous shine forth as the 
sun in the kingdom of their father* — says Christ. '.If ye 
be persecuted for righteousness' sake, rejoice and be exceed- 
ing glad, for great is your reward in heaven* — says Christ. 
So then, the gain of a world, were it possible for this brief 
life, is as nothing to the loss of that soul without which 
there can be no joy even over a world. The beauty of this 
life is as nothing to the glorious solar splendour in which 
the just shall shine forth hereafter ; and the persecutions 
of this life are as nothing to the great reward reserved for 
those who have fought the good fight, when they enter 
into their rest. Evidently, then, our Lord, whilst he had 
the warmest sympathies, the truest natural affections, and 
the keenest eye for whatever gleamed forth of interest in 
human affairs — loving the earth, though not ' earthly' — 
evidently our Lord makes the preponderant motive of life 
here, the expectation of complete and satisfying life here- 
after. 

But how does he treat the darker side of the future ? 

Not as we do. Quote from his discourses, if you can, an 

^discriminating threat of hell. You can easily quote a 

case in which Christ threatened the religious men with hell, 

but he did not go out andpTeac^V^\»>J£vfc^«^\%. " &k" 

do you say, " Christ sought, then, tVefe.Norax tf^bfewrcfeT 
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Nay ; he faced round to a crowd that was following him 
with eager steps, and eager eyes, and eager ears, and said, 
" You cannot truly come after me, unless you are prepared 
even to forsake wives, and brethren, and sisters, and chil- 
dren, and homes. All that, may be required of you. Do not 
trust your enthusiasm too far. It is a great fight in which 
you would engage; have you counted your soldiers? The 
tower you wish to build is very costly ; have you counted 
your money? You come after me — ah, so eager! — but 
which of you has got your cross ? Would you be so quick 
in your steps, and so cheery in your faces, if you had got 
your cross upon your shoulders V y Christ pitied the crowd. 
He did not deceive them ; and when the crowd was very 
glad because he had given them bread, and said, " Let us 
make a king of him," he would not be a king. What the 
crowd had to do was to recognise that he was a king in 
his own right, and could not be a king by their making ; 
and instead of encouraging the crowd, therefore, to expect 
abundance of bread every day, he said, ' Labour not for 
the meat which perisheth, but for that which endureth to 
life everlasting/ So then, though Christ did not threaten 
the crowds with hell, making that the terrible forefront of 
his argument, he was not deceived by the crowds ; neither 
did he deceive them, but he told them plainly that a good 
life was a hard life, and that if they would fully follow him, 
they must have a cross upon their shoulders. In his ap- 
peals he cried, " Thou Capernaum, which art exalted to 
heaven, shalt be thrust down to hell" Of the cities Chorazin 
and Bethsaida he said, 'For Tyre and Sidon it will be more 
tolerable at the judgment day than for you/ Of those 
who pleaded their natural relationships, and vroxslA ^\&»&. 
them in the world to come, he said, " T\ifc <&3L&ro&. *& ^^ 
kingdom shall many of them be thrust, oufc, wn&. «tac*&Q£S* 
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gathered in their stead, from the east and the west." Of 
men who knew him very well, and boasted of their know- 
ledge, he declared that not a few would have to depart 
from him without recognition ; they would cry ' Lord,' 
and he would say " But who are ye ? — ye have wrought 
iniquity.'' And looking out from the gates of Jerusalem, into 
the horrid valley outside, where fires were kept up to burn 
the bodies of criminals, and all noisome stuff cast away 
from the city ; looking out at this horror, he made the 
frightful tiling an emblem and a picture of the direr horror 
of the unseen world. 

So then, Christ, though very tender-hearted, is not 
"soft spoken." So then, Christ, though he spared the 
people, and did not put hell in the forefront of his argu- 
ment, nevertheless, in his teaching, warns them all, and 
warns especially his disciples, and rebukes sternly the 
Pharisees, that all may know that, if they go on in iniquity, 
they fall into perdition ; that the disciples may know that, 
if they spare themselves, and are not ready sometimes to 
cut off the hand and pluck out the eye, their whole body 
may be fit for nothing else but, like the carcass, to be cast 
out of the new Jerusalem and burned up, and all its vile- 
ness dissipated, that it be no more known and seen. And 
to the Pharisees he says, as if his heart's wish were burning 
with a desire to save even them, 'How can ye escape 
the damnation of hell V Was there any revenge in our 
Lord ? Could men say, " Ah, how sharp he is with the 
Pharisees! and why? Because they are his rivals, they 
have the place in the people's heart that he wants" ? No ; 
our Lord did not want any better place in the people's 
heart than he had He had got the first place in the 

people's heart ; ' the common -peo\>\fc \i*fc,\& \ssa. ^aS^! 

He was not angry with the Phariaeea a& ^\& yin^ ^Y^ 
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were angry with him because they chose to account him 
their rival He was angry with the Pharisees because they 
pretended to a concern for God's people, and yet wrung 
gain from the very feeblest and poorest of these. Said he, 
a Where is your love ? you have robbed the widows. Where 
is your piety ? you present long prayers. Will God care 
for your long prayers and your long robes — wiH he ? All 
your religion is at your tongue's end, and ends with your 
tongue. Your religion is folded round about you amply 
enough. It is as amply round your bodies, as your traditional 
foolish speech is round about God's truth. You hide your 
own baseness in the beauty of your robes, and you hide 
God's simple truth in the flowing abundance of your tradi- 
tion. Oh, but you have left God's sheep to perish ! . You 
have not led them out into the green pastures ; you do not 
cause them to go where the springing water is freshest and 
most abundant." That is why Christ was angry with the 
Pharisees. Was he not right to be so stern ? Only re- 
member, we are not to separate ourselves too readily from 
the Pharisaic party. EemenoCber, the Pharisees, many of 
them, had fallen from nobleness through narrowness into 
kypocrisy and covetousness, and that it is a possible case 
that we too may have fallen or may fall — yes, fall by the 
very temptation that the excellence of our own religion 
presents to us. We become so good — as to our moral 
habits — through our religion, that we grow quite suc- 
cessful through this moral goodness, and then our success 
tempts us to sit down at the banquet of the world instead 
of doing God's work, to enjoy our own comfort instead of 
tending his people and leading them to the pastures, 
and doing all we can for their welfare *, and. so ^vi^5^ 

Stose stern rebukes of Jesus Christ may \>e svrftfci. wscAo* 

os Let us take heed that they be not 
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3. Now concerning the law on which the decision turns 
as to where we shall be placed in a world to come. In what 
we may call Christ's last great public parable, — for there are 
two last parables of Christ's, one public and one private, — 
the public parable is that in which he represents himself 
as on the throne of his glory, the sheep on the one side 
and the goats on the other ; the private parable is that in 
which he represents himself as the vine, and all who love 
and trust in him as the branches of that vine ; — I say, in 
Christ's last public parable, the test of the judgment is Love. 
The Gentile nations are brought before him ; the sheep, — 
those who are ready for the green pastures of the ancient 
but ever fresh kingdom, — why are they ready ? Because 
they # did whatsoever good their hand found to do. If any 
body wanted help and needed pity, they brought help and did 
not spare their pity ; but the goats were those who might 
have given help, but gave none ; who might have given pity, 
but had none to give. They had no tears ready; and they 
rather avoided a prison if they had friends in it ; for who 
wants to have to do with- friends whose fortunes have 
fallen ? If you drop your purse, your friends (if goats) drop 
your acquaintance. They rather avoided a prison ; and 
if any body was sick, why, it was tiresome to wait upon him. 
Now how very simple all these tests are, but very 
searching ; but they are all comprised and infolded in 
this one word "love/' Hadst thou any real love ? What 
other test could there be than this ? Here, then, are the 
Gentile nations — the general family of the world — brought 
before the supreme judgment-seat. Could a narrow- 
hearted man sit upon that glorious throne? Why, a 
narrow-hearted bigot would dim the glory of any throne ; 
you can only put a heavenly man tupon fc\*s»rra&3 tlarone. 
If Christ had not been most com^aiasraXfe «a&. ias*&» 
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ready to excuse all that could be excused, as well as most 
ready to encourage excellence of the very feeblest sort, he 
would have been unfit to tenant this glorious throne. But 
how shall the nations be judged ? Had they any real good 
in their hearts ? Had they done any good ? On that the 
award depends. The good they did showed the good they 
had in them; but if they had done no good except to 
themselves, it shall be now proved that that, after all, was 
a false good. They are only fit to keep company with the 
devil, for he has an infinite care for himself ; and has been 
trying, so to speak, throughout eternity to make his for- 
tune, and up to this hour has failed disastrously ; while 
God, who has been trying to make every body else's ' for- 
tune/ up to this hour is supremely grand and glorious, 
and is slowly advancing towards a sure and wonderful 

! success. The devil cannot succeed because he tries so 

! hard only for himself ! 

It is evident, then, that there is no merely intellectual 
test on which the decision of our state can turn ; but by 
that we do not mean to imply that men's opinions have 
no relation to their character, that the culture of the mind 
is no preparation for eternal good. Not at alL The mind 
of a devil and the mind of an angel may be, naturally 
speaking, equal, yet you reject the one and approve the 
other. Why ? Because in all the ' minding* of the one 
there is a generous motive, and in all the ' minding' of 
the other, however sagacious, there is a selfish policy. The 
unjust steward, as Christ knew well, was a cleverer man 
than some of his own disciples. He wished that the same 
sagacity shown in evil should also be shown in works done 
for good ends. Our mere mind may be our coii&eTettia&QY^ 
oar mere mind cannot be itself our justiftcfc&oi^ XwfcVj 
Ae use of the mind our justification may \>e ^xe^stek^ 
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more brightly, — the reasonable service of our Christian faith 
and its works. If a man's special gift be a mental gift, 
then it especially behoves him to employ it in a way that 
will give God glory — in other words, that will do men 
good, for you cannot glorify God without benefiting man. 
The test is one of character ; how can it be otherwise ? 
When we spoke of that which is common to this life and 
the life to come, we said that baseness here is baseness 
hereafter, and honour here is honour hereafter. Accord- 
ing, therefore, to our inward" affinities to Christ, to our 
inward appropriation of that life which is in Christ, must 
be our state hereafter. Does not this imply that there 
shall be diversities of position according to the degrees of 
attainment ? Surely it does. Does it not urge upon us 
all to make ourselves by God's help more like-minded with 
his Son, instead of wearying ourselves only to become like- 
worded with his people ? Oh, it is a poor ambition for a 
man to wish to talk like every one else, but it is a high 
ambition and a holy one for him to wish to think and live 
like the Lord Jesus Christ. Be very sure that if you live 
like Christ, your talking will be more in accordance with 
the best words of his best people of all kinds, than if you 
make it simply your aim to agree in opinion and expres- 
sion with any one class. All classes are imperfect in their 
thoughts and life, and therefore they are in their words- 
But Christ presents to us perfection, and in so far as we 
appropriate him we have heaven within us, and its 
wisdom. In so far as we have one life with him here, are 
we sure of one place with him hereafter. For what did 
he say? He said to his disciples, ' I go to prepare a place 
for you;' — and what may we add when we read this? 
" Ah, Lord, thou hast come down to prepare us for a place, 
and now thou hast gone up to prepare a place for us." 
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And do not his words show that there is a great 
work for Christ in the arrangement and beautifying of 
heaven ; even as there was a great work for Christ in the 
subjugation of evil, and the leading forth of a repentant 
people towards perfection, while he was below? Oh, Mends, 
we do not think enough of the awful greatness involved in 
what seems so simple — the work of the Lord Jesus. Ee- 
member that all evil is cumulative,* and remember that all 
good is cumulative ; and, so to say, from the commencement 
evil had been heaping itself up and up into tremendous 
powers of darkness, like the great battle-clouds of a fierce, 
sultry, storm-sky that overhangs a desert And from the 
commencement also, all good had been converging into one 
great power ; but who dare say that the evil would not 
have prevailed against the good, and the darkness blotted 
out the light, and the fierce tempest utterly torn up and 
made wreck of every tree and flower in paradise, unless the 
mighty God had interfered? He rolls back the storm. 
He dispels with his potential beams the thick ancient dark- 
ness. He takes under his guardian care the paradise. He 
heads the army of the just, and every weapon grows 
brighter, and every eye brighter, as he takes the headship. 
And now it is that light can contend with darkness. Dark- 
ness was winning, but the tide of battle is turned. Light 
shall win the day. The Lord conquers by entering the 
thick darkness, and gathering into one power every beam 
of dispersive light He conquers by suffering in the great 
campaign the dreadful wounds that all the engines of evil 
can inflict upon him. But light is victorious, and heaven 
is triumphant for ever, and eternity has its rest secured, 
and the tree of life shall grow and no winds wither it, 
neither any lightning blanch its leaves, neither shall it cast 
its fruits; and fair live, with all her dax^tec^xaa^ ^ 
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about among the sweet springs of paradise. Every day 
there shall be new flowers, and always the air shall be 
balmy, and delights shall be ever fresh, never tiresome ; and 
thus the place shall be prepared, and the people be prepared, 
for, light being triumphant, heaven, in its fertility and 
glory, is secured. 

4. Concerning then the changes and stages of the world 
to come. Did our Lord' say any thing about a man getting 
a bad place in the next world, and afterwards being better 
off? No. Did he say any thing to make persons com- 
fortable in the supposition that there was such a divine 
mercy, that if they lived as they would, carelessly here, 
nevertheless the smart might not be so very keen hereafter? 
Was it likely that our wise Lord would encourage us in the 
too common spirit of postponement ? Was it likely that 
our Lord, who was intent upon the best, would allow people 
foolishly to congratulate themselves that they might aim 
at something very far below the best, and that at least they 
would be surfe to escape the worst? No; and if ever we 
lay stress upon the imaginary likelihood of our being very 
easily off in the next world, though we get a bad place, we 
have at least fallen into debasement, and there is a fearful 
likelihood of our falling through the rotten floor of debase- 
ment into the horrid pit of damnation. 

But it is another thing when, with our hearts chris- 
tianised by Christ's mercy, we look upon the immensely 
broad field of the world, and consider the future of those 
who cannot have been taught much good, and whose pas- 
sions have been too strong for them, even if under good 
influence, to enter into purity in this life. Eeasoning of 
ourselves, the less we say of a bad case being bettered 
hereafter, the wiser we are *, \>w.t Tea&oxtcD^icst ^k&NKs&L^ 
is another thing. There are maay oi ^\lotcln^ \BK}\iss^fe 
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that they go into the next life for chastisement, not for per- 
dition ; many of whom we may hope that they go into a low 
heaven, where there is little happiness and some trouble, 
and yet rise out of it into the higher heavens. "But 
without Christf — Foolish man ! Without Christ, that is 
without God ! — for God is in Christ ; if not, where else, or 
in whom else, is he ? Of what are you thinking ? Is God 
to you something infinitely big ? Is that all ? Or is God 
to you some One infinitely good ? Would you like to have 
Jehovah manifested in a gigantic form, with a massive 
golden head, half shrouded with a distant cloud, with tre- 
mendous feet of tramping brass, making the whole earth 
shake with his tread — is that what you would like ? Well, 
there is glory enough to satisfy the hugest wishes of an 
ambitious mind. But remember the Lord God, though 
the thunders and the earthquakes and fires are. all parts of 
his property, and that not theatric property either, speaks 
especially in the still voice. " Now," said he, " I will speak 
quietly to the world " so he did it in Christ ; he spoke 
quietly to the world in Jesus Christ " Now," said he, u I 
will come gently to the world/' and he comes gently to the 
world in Jesus Christ "Now," said he, "the thunders 
shall not be heard, but the sweetest and softest sunshine, 
like a springing of quiet weather after many a wintry 
tempest-torn day, this shall be upon the earth/' And it 
was so. For he came and smiled forth the sunshine from 
Christ's countenance. What God would you have ? Why, 
however gigantic your God be, he must have a sweet, true 
heart in him, or else he is but a tremendous tyrant. 
And if it be but granted first that there is a perfect heart, 
why, even omnipotence comes into natural and kwg^ *s>- 
socmtion with that 

So then, if we look upon the broad field oi\5u& ws^» 
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and think of many as chastised hereafter, and think of 
many as in low heavens preparing to go up higher, we do 
not think of any change or movement except through 
Jesus Christ, and his great and pitiful work here, his holy 
death, his glorious resurrection. Do not narrow your 
thoughts of God's great unseen realm to your own capa- 
city. But then you say, " If I allow my thoughts wings, 
how can I tell where they will carry me f I will tell you 
where they will carry you : I will presume to do that. 
They will carry you so far that you will be glad to come 
home again to the simple Gospel, and rest there. That is 
where they will carry you. But if I go out upon my 
wings and get very tired, shall I say that God does not 
understand his own world, and that he cannot traverse 
that world, because I do not understand it, and am wearied 
before I have travelled far ? No ; I will say, " Lord God, 
I have come back to nestle in my faith and sit at Christ's 
feet ; and am glad to accept the promise of a heaven here- 
after, a cessation from trouble, an entrance into sinless 
peace. I am glad to rest altogether in the hope of the 
Gospel." But nevertheless, after we have given our wings 
liberty to travel, we can sit on our nests and give God 
more glory, because we have found his world so much 
larger than we fancied. Do not be too impatient of im- 
perfect thoughts ; only be very careful to distinguish be- 
tween what you know and what you only know of We 
know Christ, but we do not know all about the his- 
toric career of Christ in the world to come, as he accu- 
mulates triumph upon triumph, and prepares for the final 
end. We are to distinguish between what we know and 
what we only know of Our ears have heard a little of 
many things, but our ears ougjat to\iaNfc\kfeS2t&. Txu3t*,\J&s30L 
a little of the mercy that saves \xa cm cwx ^\&\sx\% wet 
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trust in the Lord, and receiving his heavenly life into our 
breast through the channel of that trust 

Now, on reviewing the general contents of the Gospel, 
this is clear to us, that there is an existence immediately after 
death, — an existence woful or happy ; that onwards — we 
know not when — there is a great day and a full resurrection ; 
and that, connected with the great day and the full resurrec- 
tion, there is a coming of Christ. Without giving, then, any 
thing like a complete view, or any thing like a full outline 
sketch, we may affirm to ourselves this : that on dying, we 
live again, and that it is our own fault if we do not live 
happily ; that, on living again, we expect a fuller develop- 
ment of our capacities, bodily and spiritual, such that we 
may be said to have got our old earthly life back again in 
a perfect form; whilst our new heavenly life is therein, 
using it as an adequate and happy instrument. And in 
this expectation of perfected life we look to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who may be ever coming, day after day, in some 
especial sense, in various provinces of his spiritual world ; 
and who, by his own prediction, has declared that he will 
bring to an historic consummation that which he inaugu- 
rated with an historic commencement. 

But the Scripiture does not give us complete information 
as to the arrangement of things for Christ's inward mani- 
festation in souls, and his outward manifestation in events. 
And if we are occupying ourselves with future events much 
more than with the eternal life ; if we are very speculative 
about Christ's coming, and not very hearty and thankful in 
the remembrance that He has already come ; if we say, 
"When will he come in the clouds of the world? ' and do\£& 
say, "When will he come to break and scatter iox srcet ^tafc 
clouds of my heart r— then we are not doing tn^ ^ qx 
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if our heart is right, we are ready should Christ come this 
afternoon or to-morrow morning. But if our heart is not 
right, — no matter what glory there may be, — the glory 
will only blind us at the outset, and then we shall neither 
see the splendours nor share the felicities of the day. 

And if we hear not Christ and the Apostles, it will be 
vain for us should messengers issue forth from the gates 
of death, and bring us information about the other world. 
Information about topics that are peculiarly vast and diffi- 
cult may but entangle us, and if we are passive to receive 
people's mere communications and alleged visions, then we 
shall find that information is slavery, whereas faith is 
liberty. Now, faith in Christ, whom we can know, is the 
only security that, should any information be given, as 
from messengers through the gates of death, we shall not 
be bewildered by that information, but on the contrary 
be benefited. Let us have the 'liberty of Christ/ and then 
if any one says, " May I tell you my visions T we can 
reply, " Certainly you may ; but we do not engage at once 
to receive them." If any one says, " I have seen spirits ; 
may I describe to you their aspect and repeat their words V 
— "Certainly you may ; but our faith is fixed upon Christ, 
and we shall endeavour to test all we hear by what we 
have received from him." The only security is this, — 
faith in the heart, that life of the Lord Jesus Christ, which 
purifies this world and every other : the one life by which 
a man may be in heaven whilst on earth ; the one life by 
which the very lowest who sit even upon the dunghill, de- 
pendent upon the crumbs, and often weeping over their own 
sorrows, may have communion with God's holy, exalted 
angels who soar in his presence, or rest at his feet, and 
who neither shed tears nor suffer pain. 
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St. Matthew xxii. 29. 
Not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God. 

A POINT of law already sharp, men will make still sharper, 
that they may pierce the heart of their adversary's case. 
If a man has a good estate, you would not be much sur- 
prised to hear that he had squandered it all in making a 
claim for a better. There was another estate to which he 
thought he had a right. He has raised the question, and 
squandered the less, perhaps, only to fail of obtaining the 
greater. But it would indeed be strange for a man to 
exert all his ingenuity to prove he had no right to a 
greater estate than the one he had. We have in posses- 
sion this earth. We have, or are said to have, in rever- 
sion, heaven itself. And yet often men exercise their in- 
genuity in disproving, not only their right to heaven, — 
which, alas, in one sense, very easily may be disproved, 
—but in disproving that there is a heaven which they 
might claim and enjoy, Why is this? Because the 
estate offered in the future can only be held by those who 
have managed well the estate in possession now; because, 
too, we can better appreciate what we have than what is 
offered, and thoughts of our remove, though it be a pro- 
motion, are supposed to disturb us in our present resi- 
dence. It is indeed an evil for a man to be distracted fc>m 
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caring for present business by vain conjectures of benefits 
that may never be his own ; but our practical strength is 
steadied, and the spirit of hope by which we may use our 
strength excited, if we think of benefits superior to those 
of to-day ; and instead of to-morrow being to-day's anta- 
gonist, to-morrow then becomes to-day's inspirer. 

The Sadducees denied spirits, denied heaven, but re- 
spected the law. Now it will often happen that persons 
around us seem of a strange life, and that we regard them 
not at all, or with disdain. But it will sometimes happen 
that persons of a strange life, with which we have little or 
no sympathy, possess also an ability that we feel to be 
very profitable ; and a man may have transactions in busi- 
ness with a person whose thoughts appear to him, and, in- 
deed, are, quite transcendental, quite remote from common 
affairs. He acts, then, toward this person with practical 
forgetfulness of that other inner, better life. So did the 
Sadducees act toward the Scripture. If Scripture had 
presented to them merely what was in their esteem of a 
visionary kind, they would have rejected it altogether ; 
thought not of it at all, or thought of it with disdain. 
But the Sadducees were moral men, and the Scripture is 
a moral book ; and Moses was a great friend, in their 
esteem (and justly so), to public order. Therefore — not 
aware of their great inconsistency and folly — they were 
practically forgetful of the spiritualism of Moses, their 
great ancestor, and valued him for the effect his precepts 
had in the regulation of their own and the public affairs. 

And there frequently rises in the history of the Church 

a party professing to value Scripture chiefly upon this 

moral ground. So far from morals being of little estima- 

tion, they are of very great -wot&l ^tv>& \s» q£ ^reat 

worth ; the tree exists for the irmt. It \& \jpaa ^ V«n^ ^ 
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special pleasure in the sight of the tree, in watching its 

growth : the fruit is not all that we enjoy. But if you 

plant a fruit-tree, you expect to get the fruit ; and if you 

preach a good doctrine, you expect to get a useful life. 

But you cannot have the fruit without the tree, and you 

cannot have the actions without the doctrines. Persons 

who, rightly enough, have esteemed morals, have often 

forgotten that piety is the living power by which morals 

spring, mature, revive ; and thus it has inevitably occurred 

that when men have laid chief stress on morals, they have 

gradually lapsed into a state of formality, and the world, 

instead of being a better world, has become a worse one ; 

whilst those spiritual truths which have first of all entered 

the public mind as disturbers, and have caused bitterness, 

confusion, and quarrel, have after a while produced a finer 

form of outward practical good than the moralist had yet 

achieved, or, indeed, could conceive of. The Sadducees were 

moral rather than pious ; respectable, not sympathetic ; 

formal, but without enthusiasm ; men of regularity, on 

whom you could depend ; not genial men, to whom you 

would go for a hearty talk, with a warm, free action of 

your mind in the view of affairs around, and of the past 

and of the future. 

Affections are interpreters ; and if a man has less 
affection, and therefore less depth of feeling, than another, 
he will understand life less than another. He may be less 
wretched, perhaps, than another, but then he will be less 
noble. Life presents to him a simpler problem. Many 
men succeed, as it is thought, in this life through the sim- 
plicity with which the world presents itself to them. If a 
man simply desires to get on, as he expresses \t, Va. s» <t«st- 
tain way and if he perseveres, he usually does g>e\> oVm 
that way. But complexity of motive is scarce^ c«D»atas& 
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at first with simplicity of action ; and therefore the deeper 
men, for a while, very frequently appear to fail. Never- 
theless, when they succeed, they succeed in the noblest 
way ; and even when they fail altogether, — to the view of 
the common eye, — out of their life proceeds a power from 
which their successors attain great benefits ; and they will 
be rewarded above, — if there is a heaven ! — in beholding 
the effects of what they vainly endeavoured to do below. 

These Sadducees, these cool thinkers, brought to our 
Lord a fanciful tale. These men, free from superstition, 
brought a fable, an old wives' fable, to our Lord. If a 
Pharisee, believing in the resurrection, had stood by and 
laughed, we could have pardoned him for laughing. They 
founded their story upon a precept of Moses, not, we may 
well think, upon any actual case. They sharpened a point 
of the law, in order that they might pierce the heart of the 
truth, in order that they might slay their best friend. 
They exerted all their ingenuity to deprive themselves of 
the heaven they might attain. They came with a logical 
superficiality ; and, necessary as logic is, there are few 
things so superficial as it may become. That which exists 
in a superficial form does not, when it so presents itself 
exist in its only or its best form ; but it is a common 
thing to find persons keep sight of what lies on the sur- 
face, just because they are indifferent to what lies below. 
The want of depth in their sympathy leads to this super- 
ficial sharpness in their reasoning and their speech. They 
may well arrange what they have to say cleverly, — they 
have nothing else to do. They are never sensible of that 
confusion which besets the most powerful minds, the clear- 
est thinkers, through the immensity and depth of the truth 
to which such minds apply Wiems&NSfc. kxEj <s&a ^tVsa 
reads St Paul with care musl pex^\N^^^»^^aaK3 \w»r> 
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ages of his writings we have the utterance of a powerful 
half-baffled thinker, a man who has not given us the best 
expression possible to him, if he had had free time and 
lived long enough, of that which was in his heart, though 
the best utterance for us, no doubt, because such powerful, 
half-baffled speech will provoke more effort in our souls 
than the settled and orderly speech of other men would 
excite in us. 

The Sadducees were clever, but superficial ; but affec- 
tions are needed as interpreters. Affections dispose us to 
enthusiasm in action and to depth in investigation. They 
brought — these cool thinkers — an old wives' fable. Now, 
if a Pharisee had answered them in a blunt, quick way, we 
can suppose he would have said to their question, ' Whose 
wife shall she be of the seven ? for they all had her/ 
"Whose wife ? The wife of the first husband, to be sure, 
if he loved her ; and if not, and if none of the rest loved 
her, why, the wife of none of them !" That would have 
been sufficient, in a blunt, quick way. Seven husbands ! 
One husband is usually trouble enough for a woman ; but 
seven such plagues in succession ! — why, a Sadducee with 
any charity in his heart might have said, " Well, let there 
be a resurrection at least for this poor woman, if for no 
one else, in order that the wrongs which the laws inflicted 
upon her in this life may be redressed in the other." 

She marries, observe, — according to their story, — not 
for love, but for law ; and thus they exhibit marriage in 
the most disagreeable form they could select. It is not the 
sweet intimacy of one with one ; no, the woman marries 
to become the mechanical instrument whereby the register 
of a family may be duly filled with infant-nam.es \ %$A ^ 
this does not succeed in the first, second, timfli, m<i tovo^si 
cases, she marries seven times, and at last — c&,\*»p£ft3 tot 
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her ! — she dies. Now, we will suppose that after Christ had 
spoken (we shall return to his reply presently), a young 
Sadducee, not yet hardened to the ways of the sect of 
which he had been born a member, and yet not ready to 
attach himself to the weary punctilio and routine of the 
Pharisees, — we will suppose such a young Sadducee crying 
out, " Master, master, he$r me !" Now, what is it he has 
to say ? He is pained with a very ancient trouble and a 
very modern one ; a trouble which the tongue of the poet, 
who is at once the sufferer and the rejoicer, has uttered for 
him, in our modern days, in these words : 

f Oh for the touch of a vanish'd hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still !' * 

This young Sadducee has lost his young wife. He saw 
the rose upon her cheek grow pale ; he saw the bosom 
sink with a last breath into unchanging stillness; the 
little hand that, pressing upon his strong arm, made him 
feel a willing captive, can touch him no more ; and the 
voice, whose common tones were sweeter than the world's 
best flattery, is silent for ever. Now we might well say 
that if marriage in this world is unhappy, and a chain to 
us, that chain will not be carried into the new world to 
bind us there ; but if marriage has been no' chain, but the 
very consummation of our heart's desire, if it has not been 
an outward affair, either of worldly policy or of animal 
preference, but if it has been a holy tie — first binding a 
soul with a soul, and afterwards one total life with ano- 
ther total life, — what shall we say then ? " Master, mas- 
ter, hear me ! Is she gone for ever ? Is there no re- 
union ? Will that voice never speak again, and that hand 
never touch me more ? Shall I never see that bosom 
lightly rise and gently fall'* "Wift. Vtosfc. mte^s^ vs,^ 
marble stillness never be JyrdkenT 
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Now, what do you think Christ would say to that ? 
We may refuse to put words into Christ's mouth ; but we 
may exclaim, as if we were addressing him, " Hast thou 
no balm for this trouble, thou prophet of Nazareth ? 
Hast thou no consolation for this grief, thou Jesus, 
Saviour of men ?" He has a balm and he has a consola- 
tion, He teaches that Love is Lord, — that the lordship 
commences here as in a feeble twilight, but asserts its full 
supremacy hereafter, when all the clouds of time — which 
are already tinged in the sunrise with gold, and so their 
darkness glorified — shall have passed away, and the whole 
sky be broadly beautiful, and every heart filled with and 
fitted for its own appropriate delight. 

There are many things said not to be in heaven, and 
yet, in another sense, said to be there. There is no 
temple in heaven ; but the Lord God and the Lamb are 
the temple thereof. There is no sea in heaven ; but there 
is a glassy sea proceeding from before the throne, not a 
tumultuous angry sea, but a translucent one whose kindly 
waves are gently flowing. There is no night in heaven, 
but there are stars there : for they who turn many to 
righteousness shall shine as stars in the kingdom of 
heaven ; and one star diflereth from another star in glory. 
So there is no marriage in heaven, and yet heaven is one 
marriage, and its happiness is represented by a marriage 
festival, — God himself being the universal husband, and 
all the redeemed being to him as one endeared wife. So 
. we may be very sure that if marriage, as it exists here, be 
not the pattern of things to come, it is the parable of 
things to come. We may be very sure of this, that if 
relationships on earth shall not be entanglements hera- 
a&er, yet that whatever we enjoy now *we a'nsik esLyyj ^Sassa. 
in a transfigured way; we may be very svrce ^Qaafc ^ * 
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world where there is no death, and therefore where there 
needs to be no birth, there shall be those varieties of life 
for which birth here provides. No death, therefore no 
birth, therefore not the ordinary terrestrial necessity for 
marriage as it exists around us. But marriage is an 
intimate delightful companionship ; and shall the joy of 
companionship fail for ever ? Nay; has not the one Lord 
— if we think deeply, and purify our thoughts from sen- 
sual relation, — has not the one Lord a married nature ? 
Can we think of him otherwise than as having in himself 
the perpetual joy of companionship, and, with a motherly 
heart and a fatherly heart blended in the one great heart 
of supreme love, giving forth to us, as the expression of 
his maternity and his fatherhood, his Son — the Lord Jesus 
Christ, — so womanly in his tenderness, so manly in his 
strength ? 

Now we will return to Christ's reply. ' Whose wife 
shall she be of the seven ? ' Ye do err, not knowing the 
Scriptures, nor the power of God. For in the resurrection 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as 
the angels of God in heaven/ And then he reasons with 
them concerning the resurrection, giving a lesson from the 
narrative of Moses : " Have ye never read that when God 
spake from the Bush, he declared himself to be the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? 
He is not the God of the dead, but of the living ;" and 
then, after that, as Mark gives it, he adds, ' Ye, therefore, 
do greatly err/ Now, this narrative is at once one of the 
most curious and one of the most instructive in the Scrip- 
tures ; and, in commenting briefly upon it, we wish to put 
into conspicuous prominence the principle which it illus- 
trates in a manner so explicit, m&^iOa. \*»a> *» ^wvs&sid 
illustrations besides, — the ^raici^ic, TiasasSq, *fosk ^a 
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judgment of things will only be wise through our blended 
knowledge of Scripture and of the power of God. I£ then, 
we have a blended ignorance of Scripture and of the power 
of God, of course our judgments will be erroneous. They 
may be erroneous in* the Sadducean form, and we may be 
unbelievers ; or they may be erroneous in the Pharisaical 
form, and we may add a great many doctrines of our own 
to the words of God, and so cover the growth of heaven's 
trees with unsightly excrescences, and produce so much 
foliage, by our artificial and too stimulant treatment of 
them, that there is a lack of good fruit If we have a 
blended ignorance of Scripture and of the power of God, 
we shall either be Pharisees or Sadducees ; either disbe- 
lieve, or believe in such a way as to nullify God's simple, 
convincing, intelligible truth : but if we have a blended 
knowledge of Scripture and of the power of God, we shall 
neither belong to the Pharisaic nor the Saddusaic party. 
We shall have all the reasonableness of the Sadducee, but 
a much deeper heart, and therefore, not a less strict, but a 
more ample logic; and we shall have all the earnestness 
and authoritative conviction of the Pharisee, and yet shall 
neither impose a yoke upon ourselves, nor become in our 
interpretations a yoke for the minds of other men. 

At first it seems that our Lord derives an argument 
for life in the invisible state from a passage that contains 
no such argument. It is this fact that makes the narra- 
tive so instructive, because we learn that it is the implied 

• truths of Scripture, the truths that enlarge our view of 
Scripture's scope, and that connect our thoughts of the 
past with the present and the future, — it is these that 
give special value to the Scriptures. If you do not bao^r 
He Scriptures in such a way that you \>ercfc\Nfc «\>\£vtoaa^ 

lessons underlying familiar facts, lights oi \loYj Vw* «sA 
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wisdom breaking out from what at first appears to you to 
be but common, — if you do not know the Scriptures in 
that way, you do not know them in the best way. Scrip- 
ture implies very much. We shall not find how much 
unless we read it spiritually. Scripture gives us a case, 
and then, by our study of it, enlarges this into the gift of 
a principle ; and a man never gets the benefit of a fact 
until intelligent affections so interpret the fact that he 
draws from it a principle. In like manner, Scripture 
connects the early times with times less barbarous, — the 
times when prophecy was mingled almost always with 
invective, and the times in which the prophetical heart 
could give forth quieter instruction, as Christ and his 
Apostles did, and invective rather retired into the back- 
ground. I say that Scripture connects one time with ano- 
ther, one mode of God's action with another, one method 
of God's mercy with a later and a fuller ; connects Abra- 
ham with David, and David with Jesus Christ, the Lord 
of David, whom Abraham saw at a distance, and saw with 
joy. We must know the Scripture in what it implies ; we 
must so read the facts of Scripture as to enlarge ourselves 
to the perception of principles, and we must learn from 
Scripture to connect the old and the new, the remote and 
the near. 

The argument Christ uses so convincingly is really this, 
and it is very simple : God said, " I am the God of your 
fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob," — not I was, but I am, 
— meaning, that these had been dear to him, and still were. 
Now, if these were God's children, and God loved them, 
why should they die ? All ' live unto him/ says Christ, — as 
he pleases, and as long as he pleases. If he speaks of your 
fathers as caring for their Wfe^Vy ^w&&^o^\kM^i\us^ 
dead ? They lived from to, m& \)e^ \wsfc. *st \ssa 
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and therefore they live still If they lived from him, and 
no power could take their life away without his permis- 
sion ; if they lived for him in such a sense that they were 
endeared to him, — why should they die ? Would we let 
any one dear to us die, if we had an absolute control over 
life, as God has ? Leave the thought of persons, and take 
the baser case of money. If a man keeps his money upon 
his table, and has a sufficient watch over his house, why 
do we feel sure that the bags of money are safe ? Because 
we know that, being in his power, he not only is not likely 
to throw them out of the window, — he loves them too well 
for that, — but that, having power also to keep them from 
the thief, his love answers for their security. If he could 
not keep them, it is likely enough that they would be lost, 
for there are other people that desire to have them. The 
feet of his having them would be no obstacle to their hav- 
ing them, if only they could lay hands on them. But if, in 
the case of money, where a man has power to keep it he 
certainly will, what shall we say of the soul, — the soul on 
which God has bestowed his fatherly care ? If no one — 
no devouring lion — can pluck Abraham out of God's hand, 
will God throw him away and say he cares for him no 
longer ? If no one could destroy the lives of these fathers 
but God, was He likely to do it ? 

Now if our dear friends, in whose welfare and affection 
our heart delights itself, did in the same absolute sense 
live from us ; if we had such a creative energy that we 
could keep them happy, and make ourselves happy in 
them, would they ever die ? No ; surely they would not. 
Then why should we think of our Heavenly Father's per- 
mitting Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to perish, — to die 
without entry into another life beyond the gravel ^SL<fc x^r 
mores them hence, that they may be neaxet to \&hi* "V 
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have said, and said it twice, that affections are interpre- 
ters. Easily can they explain Christ's words, ' Because 1 
live, ye shall live also ;' because I am, you shall be also : 
because I am rich, you shall be prosperous; because ] 
know the way, you shall not lose yourselves in the wilder- 
ness. That is why God's children do not perish when 
they die. His affection says, and ours understands him, 
' Because I live, they shall live also.' Their death is a 
change of state, — from a poorer state to a richer and a 
better ; a change of place, — frorn a place below to a place 
above, from a place where thorns predominate, even in the 
vineyards, to a place where there are no thorns to hurt the 
feet or grieve the hand, no poisonous berries mingled with 
the sweet pleasant grapes, but where the whole country 
may be named a Vineyard, where there is every kind of 
production in its greatest abundance ; the name being only 
given from that production which is there continuously 
the chiefest and sweetest. 

Were the Sadducees satisfied with this argument be- 
cause they were silenced ? It is too much to affirm that 
a man is satisfied when he is silenced. We may some- 
times act unjustly towards an adversary by saying that 
which we know will silence him, but which nevertheless is 
not a fair answer. That is a common trick of argument, 
to utter that which you know a man cannot reply to, but 
which you also know is no fair reply to what is in his 
heart. Now, if we are just men, we shall endeavour — 
though we shall not always succeed — to answer what is in 
our adversary's heart, and not merely to silence hinx But 
if a person puts a question in a very pertinacious and su- 
perficial way, it may be well sometimes simply to abash 
and puzzle him. Our Lord's toj&s T^doxstote^ &si that 
for the Sadducees, but it did. not do \taa»t ttaro&. ^»^ra 
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fitted to do much more, namely, to lead them to ask them- 
selves why God should take all the trouble and care that 
he did about their fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and why he should be so earnest in representing at a later 
age that he was the friend of the earlier one. They 
ought — the more sagacious of them — to have felt that the 
whole meaning of the Scripture narrative implied a God 
training men to one great issue — the ultimate common- 
wealth of heaven, which must have citizens supplied to it 
from every realm of the world where just men have been 
put to their trial, and have succeeded in that trial 

If an argument can at once reduce a man to silence 
and furnish him with matter for thought, puzzle him, — 
so that he curbs his proud, too fluent tongue, and restrains 
the tide of its superficiality, — and yet lead him so to exer- 
cise his mind that presently he grows more modest, and 
his thought gets deeper, — then that argument is a very 
excellent answer indeed. It is instructive to consider the 
different ways in which persons of different temperaments 
and principles may propose the same question. Thus, a 
man that is ignorant and yet conceited will propose the 
question, " How can these things be V and he will answer 
himself at once, " I cannot see how these things can be ; 
therefore they cannot be." But a wise man, who is mo- 
dest also, will propose the very same question, " How can 
these things bef and reply, "I cannot see how these 
things can be. But they are ; therefore I must inquire 
how they are, and wait a while to find oat" A foolish 
man pots a thing aside ; he asserts that the thing is not, 
because he cannot understand it It has been curious to 
observe in some of die newspapers of the day. in a dis- 
cussion that has been lately raised, how titt»fc cappsatot 
tempos bare been displayed. Somfc met: \rorc sKtogA 
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that they have been witnesses of facts — spiritualistic facts, 
they are called — that seem to relate this world to the un- 
seen one, and to imply means of communication between 
the two. Well, those whose temper is that of ignorance 
and conceit have summarily dismissed the whole inquiry. 
" How can these things be V they say : u we cannot see 
how these things can be ; therefore they cannot be." On 
the other hand, wiser men have not admitted at once that 
the things are according to the representations given of 
them in every case ; neither have they presumed, if the 
things are facts, to give immediate interpretation to them. 
But when the wise men have said, " How can these things 
be V they have answered themselves and the public, " We 
cannot see how these things can be ; but some of them 
undoubtedly are ; therefore we must investigate, and by 
and by we may be able to offer an opinion." Now I say 
this — that if any extraordinary narrative is brought before 
us, and is alleged to be true, and if it should ultimately 
prove to be false, — no fact at all, but an ingenious delu- 
sion, — yet nevertheless the temper with which we should 
receive it — if it comes before us with any presumption of 
credibility in the witnesses — is the temper of admission, 
— the temper of the wise man, who either says, " This thing 
is ; I must inquire how it is ;" or, if he cannot go so far, 
says, " This thing may be, for the evidence seems strong ; I 
must therefore ask whether the evidence is as strong as it 
seems :" because the really scientific man is always on the 
watch for truth to shine out upon him in unexpected 
places. The really scientific man is always on the watch 
for truth to appear and blossom forth in quarters that 
have hitherto been dark and barren to his mind ; and 
though he cannot allow t\ifc con^cj^evu^ ^^Oe^^V^jiter 
sort of men so lightly infer, ot a&mi\> 'O&a 3s^ta&&&ssB& 
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they propose, yet lie will minutely and patiently pursue his 
investigations. 

If any thing of a spiritual nature, — of a nature, I 
mean, that connects us with the unseen world, and speaks 
of the relation which that world bears to this, — if any 
thing of such a nature comes before us, it is very difficult 
to deal with it justly, even though your temper be such as 
I have described, because there are many persons who, if 
you go to them to inquire, will hail you, not as an inquirer, 
but as a convert. You may say, " I am no convert ; I do 
not believe this; I simply wish to know whether there 
are grounds for believing it ;" or, if you can go further, 
may say, "I do believe this; but I by no means adopt 
your conclusions. You must allow me time to investigate 
the case." But no ; these persons will hail you as a con- 
vert, though by so doing they may really defeat their in- 
ward aim and retard the progress of some important cause 
to which they have attached themselves. It would be a 
very happy thing if all the important causes in this world, 
bad and good, did not attach to them, in our progress to- 
wards a clear knowledge of the truth, so many frivolous 
and impressible persons. For if there are persons of a 
coldly Sadducean temperament that are superficial, there 
are also persons of a warmer temperament that are super- 
ficial ; there are people that are warmly frivolous as well 
as people that are coldly so. And these warmly frivolous 
people, eager, credulous, but without depth of heart, exer- 
cise our patience with worry of another kind, — exercise it 
very sadly indeed. To all the various churches in their 
enthusiastic stage, — for every church, even the most insig- 
nificant one, that has a spark of divine fire in it rises up 
in an enthusiasm, — to churches in their eii\ta\vfc\^A& <sak- 
set, these warmly superficial people are aVm^ iovoA 
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attaching themselves, and doing a great deal of mischfet 
. I£ therefore, you want to investigate any thing that cova& 
before you, and suggests the question, "How can ttxesfc 
things be ?" you must beware of the superficiality botfcm- °* 
the credulous and the incredulous, of the frivolity l>«3ift 
of the indifferent and the eager, you must be patient ; ^m$& 
if you go amongst those who wish to hail you as a o ^> n " 
vert rather than to assist you as an inquirer, you mm-_mst. 
hold firmly to your own inward resolution that you ^^dl 
not say, " I believe," before you have ground for believhwmg ; 
but that you will not, on the other hand, say, " Therms is 
no ground/' just because there is not so much ground,^ or 
a ground so well cleared, as persons are assuming. 

It is impossible that we can aright understand eit— Aer 

God's word or his power unless we are in sympathy w ^ 

his character ; and if, then, we are not in sympathy w" ^ 
that deep and patient love in which the fullest expressr^B° n 
of God's character is given, we shall not apprehend s^^tf 
Bible truth as we might, and specially in its relation *° 
future existence and eternal good. You may present t^^ D a 
man a book in a small type, and say, "Can you read thi ^ 
He answers, "No." You present it to him in a lar^S er 
type, and again ask, " Can you read this T " No." IT ou 
take the very largest type that you can procure, " Can jr — ou 
read it V " No." But what if he should then say, "I ^^ m 
blind V That explains all. A blind man can neither rt^-^* 
the truth in small type nor in larger type, nor in fcr^ke 
largest type; but the man whose eyes are weak may offc^^ 11 
read it in large type when he cannot read it in smalL G^* ' 
again, if from your House of Faith you look out of tr^ he 
windows of Belief, and upon the distant edge of the ho: -^ n " 
zon see the bright towers oi \tafe q&8s&3& ^Aj^^OTl m^^^y 
take a man to the window, aaoA'SO'^ xaajj ^oa& \a ^^^^ 
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tance and say, " Now, can you in that dim cloud see a 
point, just the top of a pinnacle ? That is the pinnacle of 
one of the great beauteous mansions of the celestial city, 
— can you see it ?" 

" No, no ; not at alL" 

Then you say, " Well, do you see yonder spire, a good 
way on this side — a tall object, lighted up just now with 
the glittering sunbeams V 

" No, no." 

" Then do you see, much nearer to us, to the right, — 
it is almost in a line with the spire, — do you see a beau- 
tiful tree covered with spring verdure, green leaves, beau- 
tiful white and red blossoms?" 

"No, no." 

" Well, do you see, then, just below, — it is almost in 
the same line, — just below, in a valley, but upon its oppo- 
site slope ; — do you see a house, a broad, kindly, hospit- 
able-looking house V ' 

" Yes," he says, " I think I see the house." 

" Then look right across the house steadily. Do you 
see, now, the tree ?" 

" Ah ! I see something dimly." 

" Do you think you see the spire beyond?" 

" Hardly ; and yet there is a point of light" 

" Well, now look right to the very edge of the sky. 
Do you see any thing V 

" No, — yes I — but only a cloud; still I had not noticed 
that cloud before." 

Now this House which lies near us is the house of 
affection and friendship; and that beautiful Tree which 
grows farther off is the tree of poetry, of && \&krb3qu{, 
entimsiastic, feeling heart ; and tlie S\y\xe \taak Tssfcfc ^ 
beyond belongs to the Temple of lU&gpcm, Vn ^\afi^ ^ 
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worship ; and quite in a line with this you may observe, on 
the edge of the sky, the towers of the celestial city, half 
hidden in a luminous cloud. And if a man has those full 
human affections, which are interpreters, he will be able, 
when we point him to the spire, to see beyond it the city 
in the distance ; and if we point him to the tree, he will 
see the city ; and if we point him to the house, he will see 
the city, because they all, as it were, lie in one line ; and 
he that can see the last object — that can note it distinctly 
even as a cloud — can see all the other objects which lie in 
a line with it. But it may happen that a man can only 
see clearly the first object He can see how holy and how 
lovely human friendship is. Well, if he has affection 
enough just to discern that, the other things behind it he 
can at least see dimly. You cannot have an eye for love 
without looking towards heaven, though heaven itself may 
remain for a while invisible. For you cannot behold this 
house of friendship without getting a dim sight of the tree 
of poetry, whose beautiful blossoms soon come clearly into 
view ; and if you can behold the tree of poetry, it is im- 
possible that you can have any clear view of it without 
seeing something of religion beyond. You will see the 
spire as it were through the leaves of the tree, and yet 
above them. And if you see the spire, why, then, it is 
quite certain that you will soon see the celestial city ; for 
these four rise up one above the other. 

As the heart of man gets deeper and deeper, truer and 
truer, looking out from the windows of his House of Faith, 
he beholds this beautiful prospect of the house of affec- 
tion, the tree of poetry, and the spire of religion. All 
these objects are between the ground on which we stand 
in our fadtih, and the horizon towaxAs ^\a^ ^^ V*&l ydl 
our hope. They are in a "Vine -qnfia. Vssn^ «xA,wsa5>% 
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them, we cannot fail to see the mansions of the celestial 
city. The affectionate and holy wish for heaven leads to 
the belief in heaven. If, therefore, you believe thoroughly 
in friendship, you are preparing to believe in heaven ; if 
you believe in poetry, that verdurous and lofty expression 
of man's noble affections, you believe a little more in heaven. 
And if you have faith in any man, practically kind, whose 
spirit also has an answer to the vivid joy and pathos of 
life, and who, yet more, has found and loves the quiet rest 
of the sanctuary, — then, believing in him and in these 
objects of his regard, surely you believe in heaven. But 
if you are one who has no such interpreters, one who has 
come spiritually into the state of the man to whom we 
said, "Can you read the small type?"— "No"— "The 
larger type ?"— " No"—" The largest of all T— " No,"— 
then you are blind, my friend ; and if you are blind, we 
cannot yet show you any of these things. We must first 
of all get eye-salve for you. Even in matters of mere 
science we must be anointed with a moral eye-salve ; how 
much more in those of faith ! 

Now there is a curious story in one of the Apocryphal 
books of a man who was blind ; and they cured him by 
anointing his eyes with the gall of a fish. He rubbed his 
eyes ; they smarted ; the films fell off, and he saw. A 
curious story, which we may treat as a symbol We may 
consider fishes as emblems of the lower, natural but sen- 
sual, affections, good and bad, as we may birds, of the 
various mental and spiritual affections, good and bad. 
Fishes may represent those natural desires which are so 
beautiful, so dangerous ; and sometimes so horrible and 
savage, all eyes and teeth, No affection. gri$% ^ \asxi *fc 
fast as that of a shark ; there is no \ove \&fc ^5&a& *& 
a shark — for himself and his prey\ V*» fc ^^S &a«fc> 
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prompt, and complete. Such fearful things are there in 
the waters ! But still there, too, are representations of 
all the gentler natural affections, as well as of the savage 
perverted hellish affections. So, when the blind man's 
eyes were anointed, with, as it were, the simple natural 
power of an affection, — the bitter essence, the pain of a 
natural desire, — then the scales fell off and he began to see. 
And thus many a man who has become almost stone blind, 
has been made to see a little by finding the power of an af- 
fection in its smart. Then, his eyes opening, he has begun 
to see that the world is not quite so hard and cold as he 
fancied, but that amongst even the merchants there are 
friendly men as well as keen bargainers. 

And how can you be helped out of Sadduceeism but 
by love and its pain ? Love sister, wife, friend, child ; 
love poetry; love peace and truth, — and then you are 
getting ready to love God. For what is love for God ? 
Love for a man is made up of the love of all the excellen- 
cies by which he has discovered himself to us. And we 
cannot help loving Christ if we love his truth, justice, 
courage, and compassion. Christ shows and bestows him- 
self in these things. Our eyes must be anointed with the 
pain of natural, yes, and of spiritual affections, and then 
we shall come to love God and to see heaven. 

Now the Sadducees, so shallow, so respectable, so cold, 
so keen, so defective in enthusiasm, so attached to the law, 
but with so superficial an apprehension of it, — these Sad- 
ducees did not even believe in Earth aright, and therefore 
earth was not to them the proof of Heaven. For, as you 
will find in the last trial that it is the humanity of Christ 
which is the proof of his Divinity, instead of being the 
antagonist of it, so you will find in the last trial that it is 
earth, with all its love and all its sorrow, all that it has 
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and all that it asks for, — it is earth that is the proof of 
heaven. How it is that we get so sadly affected in our 
thoughts of the world to come, may partly be accounted 
for by the fact that there is so much to produce fear. We 
pass through the darkened valley of sickness, and at the 
end of it is the dark cavern of the grave. You go from 
the twilight into a murkier atmosphere ; and out of that 
you enter into an utter blank of darkness. We pass on, 
in thought, from sickness to death, and then the horror of 
this great darkness fills the spirit A man says, " Oh, 
how can the grave's dark chamber be lighted T Christ is 
'the resurrection and the life,' — the light of life. That 
sentence is not a form of words, but a spirit of power, that 
disperses all this darkness, and leaves the grave open to 
the sunshine, and empty, except for a kind angel to look 
out of it, who says, " He is not here, but is risen ; and so 
shall you rise." 

A traveller tells us, that upon a broad table-land, up 
among the heights of a mountain-range, he saw a river flow- 
ing, and it entered an immense hollow in the mountain- 
side ; and he went in with the river, along upon the wet 
and miry rocks by its margin, and when he had got through 
the dimness of the entry into the darkness of the cavern, 
behold, the river fell right down into an immense abyss ! 
He could see the white, ghastly glimmer of it as it went 
over and over, and lost itself in this dark, invisible perdi- 
tion. " There was in this," says he, "a horror more than 
could be borna" So he came out And thus it is we ac- 
company the human spirit into the great cavern of death. 
We go on, and on, and then there is the ghastly glimmer 
of life's last light, and then there is a depth of horror and 
the sound of eternity, as it vanishes into the unknown. 

Oh ! if the Saddncee were only weak, ire kw&A. ^k* 
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him our hand. Sadducee ! you do not believe, but you 
are so sorry you do not. May God help you and give you 
greater faith, and us too ! If you loved your wife so much, 
surely God must have loved her too ; and though women, 
it may be said, are happily plentiful in the world, and 
though it is possible you may have another dear com- 
panion, yet you say, " But she, my beloved, is she gone for 
ever ? Shall we never meet and love again V And if the 
young Sadducee wants to come to a purer and holier faith, 
we will admit him at onca We need not ask him many 
questions, if he is right in the main point of desiring to be- 
lieve. There are very few men in the world to whom you 
can do good but who can pay it back, and do you some 
good in return ; and converted Sadducees do the Church 
much good in return for the good the Church does them. 

This fall into the dark cavern is not all, for Christ 
came back from the grave. " Ah," says some man, " I 
wish I could believe !" Well now, why cannot you be- 
lieve ? Why should it be thought a thing incredible that 
God should raise the dead ? Why should it be thought 
impossible that Jesus Christ should come back from the 
grave and appear in bodily form ? Be like Thomas, who, 
in his sorrowful doubts, claimed an especial proo£ and 
then He will be merciful to you again, and give you a spe- 
cial proof; and with it a specially gentle reproof will he give, 
as he convinces you that he is alive for evermore ; for he 
will say, 'But blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.' 

One thing more : you remember the tender tale of 

Lazarus and the sisters. There came a message to Christ, 

' Lord, he whom thou lovest is sick/ and Christ stayed 

where he was. Now think oi VfaaAA <3\msfc ^Xa^^Wft 

he was and let Lazarus die,vrt&fe VSoa wsta»OMk\*«fc *a^- 
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ing in their hearts, " Is the Lord coming ? Why does not 
he come ? There has been time for the message, and time 
for his journey" Now the love of our Lord did not save 
Lazarus from dying ; but the love of our Lord brought 
him back from the grave. And is not this intended to 
show us that there is no disproof of love in our dear ones' 
dying? We pray to God that he will keep them alive 
longer, — and again, a little longer ; but at last they die, 
too soon, we think ; but there is no disproof of God's love 
for them and for us in this ; whereas there is a positive 
proof of love and its power in the recall of Lazarus from the 
grave. Christ let Lazarus die and then brought him back ; 
and Christ has taken from many of us those whom we 
love, and though they will not come back to us, Lazarus, 
who came back, shows us they have not perished, but are 
in His power who loves them, and we shall go to them and 
shall find that they have been well taken care of ; and just 
as a father who has had to leave his children a while, and go 
away from them to ' make money' on the rough sea of the 
world, while the children remain in the charge of the 
mother, when he comes back and finds them all healthy 
and strong, rejoices as with an instantaneous glance he per- 
ceives the marks of her carefiil love, exercised during per- 
haps his many years of absence, so it may be with u& 
There is a motherly care exerted over our dear ones, and 
while we are here making our heavenly fortunes in the 
rough world, yonder our friends are growing up and get- 
ting happier and handsomer. What a welcome we shall 
have ! We shall say, " Well, you have been all taken care 
of aright Love has been guardian here, and we are come 
too, and henceforth we will be all happy together" 
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NOTE. 



In this sermon, I have drawn an illustration from the story of 
Tobit. His son Tobias married a maiden ' fair and wise/ to whom 
seven husbands had been successively betrothed, and then slain 
by a fiend upon the marriage -day. When Tobias was on his 
travels, a fish leaped out of the Tigris ready to devour him. His 
companion, an angel in disguise, enabled him to save himself, and 
then told him to preserve the heart, liver, and gall of the fish. 
The fumes of the heart and liver, when burnt, would drive off evil 
spirits ; the gall remove blindness. The gall may denote the sor- 
row of the senses, as the liver may the strength of their desires : 
and the burning heart and liver may represent passion purified ; 
so that the fiend can no longer mar the happiness of marriage. 

Poor Tobit was blinded by the dung of sparrows falling intc 
his eyes as he lay sleeping by a wall. And many a man, like Tobit, 
has been blinded as by the dung of a bird, and had his eyes opened 
as by the gall of a fish ; such a fish, too, as might have devoured 
his child or himself : that is to say, we may take the chattering 
sparrows as emblems of a pert, small, but active intellectualism. 
whose warm, worthless effusions have destroyed an unguarded 
man's clear-sightedness for truth, which has happily been restored 
by the smart of a natural affection, and one whose uncurbed eager 
ness might have been dangerous indeed. Mental conceit anc 
prejudice are as cataract ; sorrowful desire and experience ai 
means for its removal. Thus the evil affections of the mind ma] 
blind a man, and the common good affections of the heart,— evi 
only in their excess, — give him sight again. But this is an illus 
tration suggested by the facts of the story, not an explanation o: 
its incidents. The simple-hearted Luther used to read and recom 
mend Tobit as a moral tale. Its piety, both formal and sincere 
might please a Pharisee ; and a Sadducee, whilst justly declininj 
to receive its angelic marvels as realities, might approve the mora 
as clear and plain. 

But if any modern wise man on reading this note exclaims 
" What puerility ! What would the author make of Tobias's dog t 
I must leave that historical dog, to vosraec Vst te^— Baw^ wow 
wow! 



SPIEITUAL AUTHORITY. 



Matthew vii. 



He taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
Scribes. 

If we had read of some Scribe, "he taught the people as 
one having authority, and not as Jesus Christ/' would it 
not have seemed natural ? For the more reasonable any 
teacher is, the less assuming is he; and the more any 
teacher has of sympathetic knowledge of men, the less 
burdensome will be his requirements. The Scribes sat in 
Moses' seat, and no doubt often made themselves great in 
Moses' name. We think naturally, then, of their manner 
as assuming, and of their requirements as burdensome. 
But does the term ' authority ' necessarily suggest to us 
an assuming manner and a burdensome doctrine ? Surely 
not. The people felt what Christ said ; their reason and 
their conscience responded to his instructions. They con- 
trasted, — and however offensive contrasts may sometimes 
be, they are necessary — they contrasted the Scribes' teach- 
ing with that of the new prophet. They were astonished, 
and delighted too, for he taught them as one 'having 
authority.' Can men, then, be delighted with authority ? 
Indeed they can ; and oftentimes when they have rebelled 
at first against an authority, they have Teyyvcfc^. VxiTk ^wst 
a sufficient experience of the benefits it co\i!& tfroSs* \ «ak 

^5 
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very often the wiser men, who, you might think, would 
wish exemption from authority, have even incurred the 
reproach of folly by yearning too much, and pleading too 
earnestly for an authority that might prove sufficient to 
rule their opinions and their affairs. 

But what was there especially in Christ's teaching that 
astonished and pleased the people? Look first to the 
Scribes, with whom the people contrasted him. What was 
their ordinary manner ? Not only may you feel sure that 
sometimes they would be angry at any objection raised, 
and even spiteful towards the objector raising it, but 
their usual manner was too frequently without hearty per- 
sonal conviction ; so that the people did not feel, " The 
words are certain, they ought to rule us, and there is a 
blessing in their rule/' Without certainty, without con- 
viction, the Scribes spoke ; not as men who had verified 
the truth contained in their utterances, and whose souls 
were warm, and therefore could be genial through affection 
for the truth. Let a man speak of what he will, if he has 
verified the truth in his own utterances, and loves that 
truth which he has verified, his manner has authority : it 
will win a respectful attention, and perhaps may win after- 
wards a respectful confidence. 

But we must not include all Scribes in one common 
reproach, still less attach the reproach which might be 
fairly due to many of the Scribes, or even to most of them, 
to the class itself We are often tempted to include all 
the members of one class in a common reproach, and then 
to say that their work is evil because the majority of 
themselves are. Now, a Scribe is one who is familiar with 
what is written, and whose duty it is to explain and to 
enforce it. And the propViel, \rtio S& raMawt tha man of 
what is real than the man oi vrtiaX. S& ^tosn, &««3* ^ 
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i the great Scribe class by his respect, and yet always 
finds in that class some of his bitterest opponents, and has 
to rebuke them. Much has already been written ; much 
needs in every age to be re-written ; and unless we possess 
in any given time the heart and mind through which 
former utterances and discoveries have been written, the 
writing will avail us nothing. The prophet is independent 
of that which is written, in so far as he declares that the 
writing is but a transcript of a great and eternal original ; 
but in so far as it has been a fair transcript he knows its 
value ; he knows also that there is a part of it written for 
ever, and a part that must be re-written every age. He 
bows also that what has in a true sense been written for 
ever not only lawfully may, but must, in order to be ser- 
viceable, be the subject of commentary. Our Saviour, 
therefore, compared his own disciples, if successful in their 
learning, to " Scribes well instructed." 

The Scribe class, then, is a most useful one. Many 
Scribes were good men, and yet many Scribes were oppo- 
nents of Jesus Christ, teachers without heart, conviction, 
and greatness in their utterances, men of the letter rather 
than men of the spirit, familiar with the verbal terms of a 
writing, but not with its abiding power, — men who, dwelling 
under the shelter of what was old, were content to dwell 
under the shadow of what was dead, — men, indeed, who oft 
paraded their esteem for the Prophets, and drew a revenue 
by converting a prophet's tomb into a shrine. For this is 
(me of the many astonishments we meet with in this world, 
—that a dead body is so much more durable than a living 
one. You may keep a dead body in its form for a thou- 
sand years, but you cannot sustain a living man eTOKL-ftst 
a hundred; and you may keep a dead eWTek W\\& Iotss. 
for a thousand years, but it shall cost you muda. cSfcrt> «s^ 
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many tears to sustain a living church, even for a hundred, 
in its pristine purity. While the Prophets lived, they were 
a terror to evil-doers, and to ecclesiastical evil-doers as 
well as others. Their breath was as a stream of fire, and 
their words were thunder ; but when the prophet died, 
then ecclesiastical policy said, " Preserve his bones !" 
Great is the value of a prophet's bones to that very class 
of men that feared his breath. They preserve his bones ; 
they build a tomb ; men come to worship at the shrines 
of the prophets, and bring, not mites only, but many a 
goodly golden coin, and the priest stands at the tomb's 
mouth and takes, in the prophet's name, that which both 
comforts and corrupts himself. 

The Scribe class had many evil members. Jesus Christ 
did not teach as the Scribes. How, then, did he teach? 
He said, ' I am the light of the world ;' words which were 
either the greatest truth or the greatest boast that ever hu- 
man lips uttered. ' I am the light of the world/ With- 
out light we see not, act not ; therefore light is the true 
lord of vision and of action. But his light he called ' the 
light of life ;' and therefore he gave not forth thoughts 
which we might simply contemplate, nor an utterance in 
which we might simply have a holiday joy ; but he gave 
forth thoughts having control overour behaviour. The light 
of life shone from him. Ride forth in triumph, because of 
the word of truth and righteousness ! The light of truth, 
when it affects our character and our affairs, is the light of 
righteousness, and this indeed is an authority — the light 
of truth shining for character and for action. And as our 
Lord not only spoke truth, but loved truth ; not only went 
about uttering words, but corroborating every word with 
an iarmonious action *, as \ife s\tfik& tlq\» ov&j \a\^%. <!Am- 
mander of the people, "but, to\>e *> zw&nte* \&^— <®&&™ 
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his authority. For they who heard felt they heard what 
was certain ; they felt also that this certain truth ought 
to have the control of their hearts and actions. They felt 
besides, that blessed would they be if truth so clear led to 
a life pure as the words were clear ; and that sad would it 
be for them did they neglect these words, for that the 
truth, which ought to command, must at last coerce if they 
refused to listen. Truth clear in itself, controlling as well 
as clear ; a blessing in its control, but involving a curse in 
its refusal : this is what Christ gave. 

Do we seek, then, for authority ? The search for au- 
thority is the search for truth, but for truth that has in 
it the sweet heartiness of affection. Do we rebel against 
authority ? Then we are, perhaps, unawares destroying our 
own souls. Do we accept authority ? Then we share the 
authority we accept, for our own life is brightened and 
harmonised by the truth. And when we speak, though 
our words may be poor and broken, they are powerful, for 
our life is in our words ; and when we hear, whether in 
the utterance of private conversation or in public address, 
whether from the mouth or through the press, when we 
hear words that are alive with conviction and with cha- 
rity, all the interest attends our listening that attends dis- 
course on science illustrated by experiment. We like, 
when we hear a principle affirmed, to see it shining in an 
instance ; and there is indeed an experiment shown us 
when a man speaks, and feels what he speaks, for the 
power of truth is shown as the utterance about it is deli- 
vered ; and that may be when we are spoken to from a 
printed page, or when we are spoken to by the living 
voice. Who could hear Christ, and not feel that tha Sa- 
viour had a heart full of care for o\xx ^^\wsca%^ "^a 
could hear Christ, and not feel tiiatHia o^mXSfe^* 8 ^" 
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timately mingled with all his language ? There was this 
great experiment, then, shown in illustration of the doc- 
trine ; and so it may be in truth said, that Christ is the 
first and chiefest illustration of the doctrine of the Gospel 
And it may be said of any of us that love truth, that we must 
be our own converts before we can convert any other men, 
and then that our conversion to the love of the truth we 
utter, will be as an experiment that illustrates its power to 
those who listen. 

The people must have been delighted to receive from 
Christ that which was so rich and pleasant. For there is 
a mode of adulteration — not, perhaps, to be strictly called 
corruption — which takes away the power of a doctrine, 
though still it allows it to retain something of its quality. 
If you go to a wine-house, and ask for sherry, and, to show 
how skilful a judge you are, complain ; the vintner, if he 
be skilful and crafty too, will put two or three glasses of 
water into your decanter, and bring you wine of lighter 
aspect, and, as he says, of another, and, perhaps you will 
think, preferable quality. You may think so, or say that 
you think so, if you are anxious, as many people are, for 
the credit of a connoisseur. Is that adulteration ? Is 
water capable of adulterating wine ? Wine-and-water is 
not wine. And truth-and-water is not truth ! Now we 
may have truth-and-water ; and we may even suppose, in 
the conceit of our connoisseurship, that truth-and-water 
is better than truth. We may like our doctrine mild. 
We may like, indeed, so to have the Scripture, that 
though there is a little of the original colour, there is 
scarce any of the original flavour and stimulation. For 
though we all like flavour, and like — many of us — stimu- 
lation far too much in ordinary beverages, a man will not 
care even for flavour in a spiritual beverage, if there must 
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also be stimulation that demands moral activity. Now, 
we say, you cannot drink the holiest wine, — you cannot 
drink the blood of Christ, that is, in other words, you 
cannot partake of his generous and earnest life of love, — 
and be unlaborious. Nay, if even you sit and try to rest* 
there is an unrestful discontent in you. It is dangerous 
for a man to drink Christ's blood, and do nothing. He 
feels he has even drunk a curse ; he has turned the very 
strength of life into a power of condemnation. But it was 
possible to drink the doctrine of the Scribes, and go 
home to dinner without a wish to do any thing but dine. 
It was possible to hear their explanations, and feel how 
very clever and orthodox you were, but do no good either 
in your own house or the street where your poor neigh- 
bours dwelt. But no one could hear Christ without feeling 
that he must do something ; no one could hear Christ 
with a relish, and not know that with all the pleasantness 
there was power. Here was the rich juice of the divine 
original grape ; not wine that had been watered till you 
could scarce see the colour, and not taste the flavour at all 
How often has the Church been aggrieved and tormented 
with the offer of such impoverished wine ! and it has been 
said: "This is the old bottle of the churches." "But," 
we say, " this cannot be the wine of God." And then it 
is said, " But read the label — Vintage of the year One !" 
Nay, let the label speak what it will, let the bottle be as 
old as it may, — we distinguish by that very ordinary sa- 
gacity wherewith a man can tell a rose whether it is sweet, 
and the daisy whether it is fresh ; by these our very na- 
tural powers we distinguish that that wine is not God's 
wine. The bottle may belong to the Church, and the 
label may have been written by the priest ; but the wine 
is impoverished. 
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Now we shall speak further on authority, and in this 
order: first, show what is the final ground of authority; 
then distinguish between spurious and just authority, and 
yet show how they are mingled ; then advise and encour- 
age ourselves both in resisting a wrong authority and sub- 
mitting to a right one. Briefly, but in this order, we shall 
try to speak of authority, asking, 

1. First, what is its final resting-ground ? The Apostle 
has told us that 'the powers which be are ordained of 
God.' So the traffics which be are ordained of God. 
But God did not ordain bill-broking according to its 
modern amplifications. God did not ordain puffery and 
fraud. God did not ordain that when a man ought to be 
paid a shilling, he should be considered paid if he only re- 
ceived sixpence. In the same way God ordained that 
there should be rule : the rule of parents over children ; 
but the fathers must not " provoke their children to wrath ;" 
— the rule of the magistrate, whose tolls must be duly ren- 
dered unto him ; but the magistrate must not take a 
bribe, and must exact no more than is appointed to him; 
— the rule of a king ; but a king is set to guard and bless 
his people, not to feed his pride upon their substance, and 
treat them as ornaments to make his throne shine, when 
they all humble themselves in base subserviency around 
him. God ordained powers, God ordained traffics, — that 
is to say, God ordained that there should be these ; but he 
does not approve therefore any special kind of these. God 
ordained authorities ; but he does not therefore approve of 
all authorities. We must, then, search for the ground. 
Now the ground of all things is Goodness, and the upholder 
of all things is Power. And if you are looking out upon 
the great realm of objects aa mere caastassura^ «a&. vrant 
the deepest word of causation, w ^oW ^r\& s&tm* ys*. 
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But if you are looking out upon the realm of objects, and, 
considering their character and effects, want the deepest 
word that reason and the heart can enjoy, " love" will serve 
you. Goodness is the ground of all things, power is the 
upholder of all things ; and when we say that there is a 
reason for any thing, and are speaking in a divine way, 
our language means just this — that the thing has a cause 
in love. There is nothing that is reasonable in a divine 
way but it has its cause in love. Whatever, then, has no 
cause in love, and love says of it, " No, no ; I stand not for 
that ; it is not done by my suggestion and my approval," 
is unreasonabla That which is reasonable has a cause in 
love. Goodness — that is first If it were not first, it could 
never be last; and that is our hope. A wretched life ours, 
if goodness is not to rule all things manifestly at the end: 
it does not so rule all things now. 

But how shall Goodness rule all things? It cannot 
unless there be an adequate Power therewith. Now con- 
ceive of goodness and power as married eternally ; then 
Truth is their son. If power and goodness are married 
eternally, truth is their son ; and whenever you hear the 
word of truth, you have a glimpse into the heart of good- 
ness ; and whenever you hear the word of truth, you have 
a pledge from the almighty power that well-doing shall be 
sustained. The ground of authority is eternal goodness 
sustained by eternal power ; and the great commissioner 
of God to announce authority, to promulgate its claims, 
and to offer its promise, is truth. If you have ever heard 
truth, and said, ■" J must" you may have indeed said 
rightly ; but if you said it with a darkened face, you have 
not spoken in a right temper. Yes, truth can cornel \ 
truth should rale; but truth rules us \>y OoaaugR^ ^ss> 
affections. Yes, truth has power to support \V, wa^Vl^* 
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rebel against that power, we do but kick against a stone 
that we cannot demolish, and place ourselves so that if 
that stone be shaken by a trembling of the earth, it Mis 
upon ns and crushes us to dust Truth is adamantine in 
power and firmness ; but that truth is gentle, and it is by 
God's gentleness that we can be made great And if we 
discern that the final ground of authority is the divine 
goodness uttered in truth, sustained by power, do we not 
feel that our life ought to be coerced and even destroyed, 
if we persistently rebel ? Such, then, to speak in a simple, 
yet general way, is the ground of authority. 

2. We speak next of spurious and just authority, — to 
distinguish these, 'and yet to show how frequently they are 
mingled. In all spurious authority, person has predomi- 
nance over truth, custom has predominance over reason, 
prescription and corporations have predominance over in- 
dividual liberty. But in a just authority, the reverse is 
the case ; the truth has the predominance over person, and 
reason has the predominance over custom, and individual 
liberty has the predominance over prescription and corpo- 
rations. Is it not so ? Might I not venture to say — does 
not every one of you feel that it is so ? It is very re- 
markable to contrast the way in which, where authority is 
spurious, Self mingles itself with all truth ; and where 
authority is just, Truth mingles itself with all self We 
have not the less of Christ's self because he had no selfish- 
ness. You may say that the person of Christ is alive, from 
the inward heart to the outermost fibre, with truth. You 
may say, literally, that he is luminous in every part or point ; 
that throughout his personality truth shines. So that ia 
that noblest and ever-wondrous case truth and person are 
one. Think of that. You m^ s^siiiL x^^xfoWocds of 
Christ ; but do you respond to sad. <&>«$ ^&& \s?qSe^^kess^ 
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uttered? It is better to do truths that were part of 
Christ's teaching, though you have never even heard his 
name, than to be every Sunday crying, " Lord, Lord !" 
when on six days you treat the World as the only master 
worth serving or worth hearing. Truth and person are 
one in Jesus Christ, and there is no true attachment to 
his person but such as involves sympathy with his charac- 
ter. Vain for any of us to say we have read the sacred 
writings, and we have bent the knee in homage to the 
lordship of Him who died, if we have not read with an 
understanding heart, and not kneeled with an unfeigned 
humility. Truth and person are one ; the truth mingles 
itself with the personality ; yea, truth and person are, in 
Christ's great case, one. But let there be a spurious 
authority, and we shall see self mingled with all the truth. 
Self is mingled to corrupt the truth, not truth present to 
inspire and to purify the self. Now, — do you enter into 
truth to spoil it, or does truth enter into you to save you ? 
That is the question for us. If truth enters into us to 
save us, then we speak saving words, — generous words ; 
not consulting, primarily, our own praise, our own profit, 
our own case ; but consulting God's will We speak the 
Wisdom ; we reveal in it the Goodness, and through it we 
trust the great eternal Power. Oh, how happy for us if 
truth is purifying our heart, and we are not spoiling, bind- 
ing, perverting truth by our own selfishness ! Thus, then, 
the two kinds of authority may be discriminated, — the 
spurious and the just. 

But we are to speak also of the way in which they are 
mingled. You know how many persons treat fashion and 
reputation as authorities ; and you know that fashion is 
not altogether foolish, and that reputation laaa c&Xfen \fcKS&. 
a real and a high value. You know i\ia\> Vt "^ Ttffc te&.- 
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natural, and therefore certainly not improper, for persons 
to wish to sun themselves in the light of a superior's 
favour ; to strengthen themselves by an attachment to a 
triumphant cause ; to enlarge themselves by sympathy with 
a multitude that are agreed in one thing. This is not un- 
natural, — not improper. However much we, in many cases, 
rebel against authority that ought to control us, in other 
cases we seek the support of authority, and feel that it will 
be well that that should control us by its uttered voice ; 
because it will not only control, but elevate too. And with 
all the wiser sort of men there is a great desire felt to con- 
nect themselves with what has been established long enough 
to secure a certain amount of permanent good. The strong 
are often those that feel their own weakness most. Now 
in the case of Church authority, there has been much esta- 
blished as to the form of life and the persuasions of the 
mind ; and no modest and careful man will ever refuse that 
authority without examination. Whether, then, you take 
such cases as those of fashion, reputation, popular belief, 
or the purer cases of science, and the Church and its tradi- 
tions ; whether you take one set of cases or the other, — it 
will be obvious to you that two kinds of authority mingle 
in what purports to be but of one ; so that there are good 
reasons for accepting an authority, and yet good reasons 
for rejecting it ; and you see that both good people are con- 
senting to it, and evil ones also. 

In the case of an established church, then, it is veiy 
evident that there may be good reasons for respecting much 
that has been regulated by the anterior wisdom of our 
forefathers, and equally good reasons for determining that 
we will not submit to what is exacted, merely because it 
has been so for the last ftucee 01 fofc\Ma^&reftL^ssxsL It is 
equally evident that many gpo^^aorci* -*f$L\*> «cdssq& 
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not to endanger the amount of spiritual welfare that they 
feel is secured to them by their present plan of life ; and 
also, that there will be many bad persons who have no 
care whatever for the spiritual well-being that is involved 
in the existence of the Church, but only for the secondary 
social advantages. There will be good persons who value 
what they get ; and there will be good persons who say, 
notwithstanding its value, " We are compelled to dissent, 
to stand aside, to go away ; because its exaction is more 
than its benefit." Thus there will often arise in indivi- 
duals a very sad private conflict ; and in particular eras of 
the world's history this sad private conflict exhibits itself 
in open, but equally sad, public confusion. We perhaps 
know little of this. Some of us know a good deal of it ; 
but the majority of men in these days do not. A man is 
a Dissenter because he has been brought up so ; a man is 
a Churchman because he has been brought up so. He is 
really passive to the authority that has been, perhaps on 
the whole kindly, exercised over him from his early days. 
He is passive both in his habits of action and in the per- 
suasions of his mind. There are many men who can give 
no better reason for their position than that they were 
brought up to Church or to Nonconformity. Do I say, 
then, that this is altogether a bad reason ? On the con- 
trary, I should speak wifii no respect of a man who him- 
self showed no respect at all for the honest father and 
mother and friends who had trained him in any particular 
form of religious culture. As far as my experience goes, 
it is a sure sign of worth in a man if he at once comes 
forth from the narrow circle of his ancestral religion, and 
having come forth from it, speaks with an affectionate 
respect of people he leaves, and of muefti Va foevt nrwj A 
life. Surely we would not have a man even "\bkw- ^aa^ 
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may be considered the more heretical sects of this country, 
and speak of them with total disregard, or with even a 
voluble and predominant disregard. It will be a sign of 
his wise integrity of mind that he is not trammeled with 
authorities that he ought to have outgrown ; but it will 
also be a sign of his wise integrity of mind that he re- 
spects these very authorities from whom he feels that he 
has made even an escape. In social life and in church 
life we shall often find that the two authorities, the spu- 
rious and the just, are intimately mingled ; that something 
that is good in us craves to submit, and something that 
is good in us cries out to rebel ; that some people who 
are good around us do submit, and some people that are 
bad around us submit also, — the one for good reasons, and 
the other for bad reasons. 

3. This brings us, then, to ask, what is our own duty — 
to speak of duty and encouragement. If persons knew 
that a sermon were to be preached upon Authority, and 
were told that the speaker would take an ' independent 
view/ it is very likely that they might be more attracted 
than if they were told that the speaker would urge submis- 
sion. But the doctrine of Christ both animates our inde- 
pendence and prompts us to submission. Paul says, 'I 
speak as unto wise men ; judge ye/ Does the spurious 
teacher say, "I speak as unto foolish men; submit ye"? 
Very often he does ; but the Scripture always, in its ge- 
neral scope, blends the two manners of address, ' submit' 
and 'judge/ but never addresses those who are willing 
to submit themselves on inquiry as merely foolish men. 
Submit to that which is true, because it can guide, and 
therefore ought to govern. Be independently an inquirer 
concerning that which, is o&x&Sl ^ov&. *s> \as\&\ for if you 
£rst of all receive truth on ttie V^k&sb3 &*^Bras^H&»\t 
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that presently you may say, " Now we know the truth, not 
because we have heard what another has said, but because 
we have seen for ourselves." You cannot exercise inde- 
pendence safely, unless you submit to the governing autho- 
rity of that which you already know to be true and good. 
But if you know something to be true and good, and are 
really submitting to that, be independent, only do not be 
hasty. Hasty intellectualism is a fault and curse of the 
day. It is better to be a Scribe than a scribbler, if a Scribe 
means one of those who stand by something that is ancient 
enough to have a true respectability attached to it, and a 
scribbler only one who hurries to scratch down his hasty 
notions, careless altogether of how they affect the vested 
interests of heavenly life. You know very well how easy 
it is to cry out, " The Church, the Church in danger I" 
but there are heavenly ' vested interests' of which God has 
made every faithful and sensible man a trustee ; and if 
we feel we are trustees for any thing valuable, we shall 
wish to repress, as far as we can, a hasty intellectualism. 
He that will be just must be patient ; you cannot be 
just to God, you cannot be just to man, unless you are 
patient. 

For our encouragement there is this hope to be held 
out, that the more we feel we have the authority of God 
to guide and to protect us, the less shall we care that we 
have not the benefit of men's authority over us, nor the 
dignity of exerting authority of our own over them. For 
the Truth is the real king, and the true and good are the 
established church ; and if we belong to the company of 
the true and good, we are members of God's established 
church. It is built on foundations that last for ever ; it 
grows more glorious in each subsequent agfc\ SkSsOKto *» 
hearth that enlarges to receive more company \& Vu& ^^cvss. 
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fire, and no limit can be placed to the amplitude of its 
affectionate f comprehension' of true men. The estab- 
lished church of God has presidencies and preeminences 
very glorious, very many. If we belong to the true and 
to the good, we are governed by the spirit of heaven 
which rules in a law of love in every heart ; we ourselves 
are presidents over some province of divine affairs, and 
shall be able to guide, if it be but a class of little children, 
or a fireside circle of old friends, — guide, and also take 
our turn in receiving guidance. Let us not, then, be too 
anxious if we cannot find an authoritative decision, as 
we wish, about affairs and opinions. Let us not be too 
anxious if we cannot exert all the authority we feel may 
belong to us, as true persons, over the actions and opinions 
of others ; but, like Jesus Christ, be at once submissive 
and patient : submissive to the will of the Father ; patient 
in doing that will, uttering also the truth to others, that 
they may be submissive and patient, and may feel steadied 
by the truth that guides them, and comforted by the good 
which awaits them in the end, and the goodness which 
watches over them now. 

Our duty, then, will consist partly in resistance, partly 
in submission ; our encouragement be, that we shall be 
sustained by power ourselves, and have power over others. 
We wish that our judgment should have weight with men, 
our opinion win their respect and practical confidence, and 
in our judgment and opinion we wish to be supported by 
the agreement and sympathy of others. And if we resist 
the unreasoning authority of the uninquiring multitude 
and their leaders, and honour truth as the strong and 
rightful lord who forgets no services, we shall have power 
with men, and be sustavn^iV^ tawfti ^c^tke little com- 
pany around us, if not \>y a gceaXfct Oaaz^ , &sk ^assss&ss 
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to be above us. Truth is stronger than any church, and 
older than any priesthood. 

In our reasonings about authority, we have to consider 
what will actually influence men in their belief and actions, 
what ought so to do, and what certainly will dispose of 
their affairs in the ultimate issue, whether they acknow- 
ledge it or not A decisive manner will influence them. 
What we believe with strong confidence and attachment* 
we must necessarily speak in such a manner. But as he 
who knows his goods are genuine wishes us to see and to 
try for ourselves whether they are or not, so, if we assert 
a doctrine to be true, we should urge the scrutiny of the 
mind, and the experiment of the life. The formula, ' no- 
thing can be clearer/ is often used of what is not at all 
dear, but doubtful, or even absurd. If a man should say, 
"Nothing can be clearer than that beef and granite are 
alike nutritious," people might simply wonder what he 
meant, if it seemed likely that he had a meaning. But if 
he should say, " Nothing can be clearer than that the com- 
mon notion that two straight lines cannot enclose a space 
is a fallacy ; for is there not a line of pavement on each 
side Oxford Street, and do not these lines enclose the 
street in the middle V some persons might say, " What a 
state of darkness we have been in ! Of course two lines 
can enclose a space ;" not considering that, to really en- 
close the street, there must be cross lines of pavement at 
the ends. Many ' clear' political and religious assertions 
have no better authority than -this. They are haughtily 
put forward with a show of reasoning, and win credit with 
many, or at least predispose their persuasions. 

But Truth is at once stricter and milder. It is strict 
in requiring of us to take pains to \m&STSfc^&' , «Vi , »kSs> *s>- 
serted, and its grounds : and to satisfy crats&s^fc tSoksoX 
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Truth's claim is troublesome ! but we are not taunted 
with our dullness, scorned for our inferiority, and threat- 
ened with all manner of evil, unless we immediately yield 
to what is so very ' clear/ Truth's procedure is of a milder 
kind. 

But there is no reason why a true man should forego 
the advantage of a decisive manner. He believes, there- 
fore does he speak ; and he should speak strongly, with 
emphasis, and as clearly as he can. He may thus predis- 
pose men to believe. But if he has spoken as wisely as 
he has decisively, he will have disposed them also to in- 
quire, — and he knows what result honest inquiry must 
lead to, — into that which he has predisposed them to 
credit. He for a while, and perhaps a long while, may, 
through the respect he wins for his judgment, stand to 
them for the Truth ; but it should be his aim as soon as 
possible to stand aside from the truth which he stands for. 
Men's just convictions must come through right percep- 
tions, and we cannot compel perceptions, nor determine 
what truth is, by positiveness and votes. It is not by an 
edict that we believe a circle to be round, and that a 
square must have four sides. And did an edict require 
us to see a circle and an oval to be of the same shape, on 
pain of being tied up and scourged at the ' triangles/ we 
might say it, but we could not see it. We must gain the 
understanding, and it is vain to do this without gaining 
the affections ; for an understanding that listens to what 
secret love is averse to is like a man who assents to your 
argument in the street, but, when he gets home, is deter- 
mined by his wife's counsel not to do one single thing 
that you have proposed. Bad affections may keep a man 
out of the temple when, lie tnom V!hk\»\& cra^k to ^ in ; 
a scourge of whip-cord maj AiiNe \&ccl «v& MWW <s&* 
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entered to profane it ; but only ' cords of love/ of a love 
at once generous and reasonable, can so draw him in that 
he shall often return again of his own accord. 

Love, then, really has the chief sway in all authority 
that truth asserts. By this womanly influence, an influ- 
ence exercised on truth as both by a mother and a wife, 
the messengers of God have power to ' compel us to come 
in/ None enter the temple without doing honour to such 
power ; none refuse to enter, having felt it, without know- 
ing the strength of the bands they have broken asunder, 
and the cords they have cast away from them. To the 
willing, authority is chiefly a sustaining power, only in a 
lesser degree a restraining one. The unwilling, first of all, 
lose a benefit, and then are restrained from doing a mis- 
chief They did not submit at first, so they are coerced at 
last But authority cannot effect for us by coercion what 
it might have done through our submission. If we re- 
main outside the temple, neither entering ourselves nor 
suffering those to enter peaceably who wish to do so, we 
must be led away to prison. But the Authority that 
thus compels us to keep the peace does so by excluding 
us from the hope of entering the temple. 

But what, it may be said, do we most want from a 
spiritual teacher ? Is it regulation ? Is it commandment ? 
Is it a quick peremptory settlement of questions that may 
arise ? All these things are sometimes needed by men ; 
and by some classes and in some occupations they are very 
much needed. Soldiers on service, and a ship's company, 
would ill do without them. But however strict the rule, 
however small the liberty allowed at the hour of action 
to individual reason, unless the regulations axfc\to8fc^<s^ 
justice, — that is to say, on Truth. app\ie<i to kSaaa:^ — «&&> 
the men respect the authoritv set over tkm, xksaSosst «a& 
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navigation nor the fighting will be very successful. But 
what we indeed want of the teacher is the freshness and 
fullness of a life that can reanimate our own. Truth has 
grander and pleasanter work to do than settling the outward 
business of ecclesiastical societies. The true Church is to 
be found wherever two or three friendly, pious men are act- 
ing together with some common perception, hope, and re- 
verenca It is not in creed and ritual alone, but in all 
life, that we need authority ; and whatever is beautiful and 
gracious will have power over us in proportion as our dis- 
positions are good. The true 'upper classes' are freely 
ruled by an honourable sentiment, by a finer sensibility to 
whatever is virtuous and lovely. In all things, our recep- 
tive and appreciative powers exceed our inventive ones. 
Thus, some may say, " If you will sing, we will listen," or, 
" If you will compose the music, we will sing ;" and others, 
" If you will speak, we shall hear and understand." And 
so generally, we all have to say, " If you will lead, we will 
follow/' All manner of good, in sentiment, action, and 
utterance, combines to form an expression for that truth 
which exerts spiritual and social authority over the 'upper 
classes/ That which we see to be right and beautiful be- 
comes to us an authoritative exponent of rectitude and 
beauty. As we learn more of the right and the lovely, 
our standard becomes higher. Truth has more authority 
over us, and we exert more over others. As the Scribe 
busy with sacred letters may work amidst them, storing 
himself with that honey of comfort which Scripture pro- 
duces, and a little of which opens the eyes of hope and in- 
telligence, so we, in the great fields of the world's literature 
and action, labouring any where, may there gather some- 
thing which will enlighten our mind and enliven our af- 
fections, and augment our fund of that wise and feeling 
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good sense, which is the divinely-appointed regulator of 
our affairs. Our own life may contribute something to 
this public store of wisdom, but no man has ' originality* 
enough for the world, or himself either. It is a true say- 
ing, that any road may lead us round the world. So, led 
on by this 'topic' of authority, we might take a circuit of 
the whole realm of human affairs; sometimes, indeed, 
stopped by a sea or a desert, without ship or camel to 
cany us across. But however far we travelled, we should 
need, and should wish, to return home. Glad that, among 
the rude and the ignorant, the ablest men have often had 
power to enforce what was right, we are glad too that 
among ourselves, though by no means perfectly enlightened, 
a man can be, and it is recognised that he ought to be, 
king of that very limited monarchy — himself 

In spiritual convictions and customs the best estate of 
a church is that in which alterations may be most easily 
made at the call of reason, without injury done to the general 
peace and confidence of its members. If the will is over- 
awed, inferior motives the most influential, and individual 
wisdom almost helpless against the passive or enraged 
stupidity of the community at large, — then the church is 
controlled by evil, and exerts an evil influence. Eeason 
demands changes which its members dare not attempt, or 
cannot obtain. An nnchftyiging church is a church ac- 
cursed : it preponderates in society, as a spirit of unwhole- 
some slumber. No church is safe unless it is spiritual 
An old traditional church and a little community calling 
itself independent, must alike change and grow, or sleep 
and dia Happily, truth has always new spring-tides in 
the world, and so the tendency to sink down again to old 
levels whence we had arisen is not left uncounteracted. 
No authority can be lawfully exercised m \hfc tobs& <& 
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truth but what is derived from truth itself. An aggregate 
of customs and opinions that defies the tests of truth, de- 
nounces change, and pretends to show by a chicanery of 
argument that because it stands for what is holy, therefore 
it must stand for ever as it now does, will become a carcass, 
and, huge as it may be, the earth will find room to bury 
it, and the people shout for joy to be rid of it. Of a 
church it may be said, if it sleep, it will not do well. We 
wish it not buried in its sleep, under pretence that it is 
dead ; but better wake to confusion and a hard day's work 
than sleep in ignorance of reformation needed, and die in 
ignominy because of reformation unattempted. 

There will be times of great distraction, when a sure 
word of hope and truth will be much desired, and on being 
spoken will be clothed with peculiar authority. Such 
words generate individual convictions. These coalesce and 
unite, and we have new or purified churches : free union in 
the deeper thoughts leads to fresh social arrangements, and 
elevates the governing sentiment of the time; and the eager 
cry for an authority is hushed, because the spirit of the 
Master, even the Spirit of truth, is ruling in the many and 
connected words and works of his servants. 

But let us be warned. However sure a word of hope 
and truth may be, the spiritually blind and deaf will not 
heed it. The new light will vex and anger them, and their 
dark minds will form into a tempestuous cloud around the 
Truth, alarming the simple-hearted, and obscuring their 
view. When Christ opened the eyes of one born blind, 
the man was immediately put out of the synagogue. A 
man that could see was an utterly unsuitable member of 
such a society as theirs. Besides, had he not washed his 
eyes, which Christ had smeax^^mXk <3&^\fetasK&fc<&s& 
earthlineas blinds men, and «aafc ^ ^^ \*s*ssaa ^ 
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before they can 'see God* ? Did the Nazarene mean to 
say that the whole synagogue was but a conclave of blind 
men, every member of which had his eyes darkened with 
the dust and mire of the world ? Yes, perhaps he did. He 
was himself a divine pool of Siloam, — the * sent' of God ; 
through him there flowed ever the pure stream of truth ; 
they might come, wash, and receive sight. But though 
he exerted an authority which compelled bad spirits to 
leave the sufferers whom they tormented, he could not 
authoritatively eject prejudice, envy, and hatred from his 
opponents' hearts. They might still yield to Truth's cre- 
dentials if they would : his ' time was nob yet come' to 
coerce them as he did the demons. Meanwhile he will at 
least shame them, and shine through them on the people. 



A dusky cloud of Pharisees 

Once gathered round the Lord of Light ; 
Eager their angry hearts to ease, 

And veil him from the people's sight. 
He shone with such a golden flame, 
That all their lives looked foul with shame. 

" Thou hast the tables overthrown, 
The holy traders scourged away ; 

Thy right to do this must be shown : 
Whence thine authority V ' they say ; 

Although his clear and tranquil eye 

Beamed with Divine authority. 

Such right has fire to purge the dross, 
Such right has wind to cleanse the floor, 

Such right has love to change its loss 
Into oar gain for evermore : 

The glorious son has such a right, 
To put the vapoury dark to flight. 
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These ask the sun to tell them plain, 
If he has risen and roles the day ! 

For them the morning-star in vain 
Shone with a bright precursive ray ; 

This let them tell: To cry, ' Repent,* 

Whence was the great Baptiser sent ? 

Silent is every haughty tongue : 
They cannot, for they dare not, tell ; 

Fearing to say, ' From earth' had sprung 
The man whom all men honoured well ; 

To say, ' From heaven,' yet more they fear,- 

Why, then, their deaf and scornful ear ? 

They cannot tell if Truth is true ; 

They ask of Goodness, Art thou good ? 
Men who Law's Tables overthrew 

And stanch to traffic's tables stood : 
Full on the rude believing crowd 
The Lord shines through this dusky cloud. 



CHRIST TEACHING FBOM NATUEE 
AND SCRIPTUEE. 



Johk v. 39. — Search the Scriptures. 
Luke xii. 27. — Consider the lilies. 

^B read that Christ felt compassion for the multitude, 
a ^d that he began to teach them many things. But what 
tbings ? And if he felt compassion for the multitude, why 
Hot give them bread rather than instruction ? 

He did not teach the fishermen how to mend their 
**ets; nor did he teach the shepherd on what hills he might 
ftftd the best pasture. Neither fisherman nor shepherd 
deeded such teaching. He taught ' heavenly things/ but he 
did not merely give instruction as the fruit of his com- 
passion. He did give bread also ; and oftentimes those 
that complain that the spiritual think rather of truth than 
°f bread, might learn, were they more observant, that they 
^ho care for truth first, are sure to care for bread also ; 
that they regard the claim far bread as peremptory : for 
^dless you feed a man be may die, and then you cannot 
teach him. Though truth may be first in the order of im- 
portance, bread may be first in the order of necessity. Feed 
the man that you may teach him ; but if you do nothing 
hut fatten him with the bread of this life, he is of little 
Service to himself; and stfll less to the wc*ML <!\ff\3&/*fc*» 
%k eompaaatm far the multitude, showed it **ctf4tafi*» t* 
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healing their sick, at other times in teaching them the 
truths he thought best for the hour and day, at other 
times in addressing his disciples and urging prayer, say- 
ing to them, ' Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that he 
will send forth labourers into his harvest/ And when he 
beheld Jerusalem, the populous city, he wept over it. So, 
then, there was bread, and health, and truth, and prayer, 
and tears ; and if a man has all these to give, his compas- 
sion is very wise and very full. 

There is much compassion in the world, but it is often 
of a very limited kind. If you are in rags, some one will 
pity you, — perhaps injure you with a pity wanting careful 
thought. But if your soul is vexed with many perplexing 
questions, you may travel long and find no one to pity 
you. But there is this comfortable thought — that often the 
want of compassion, such as we require, springs from the 
want of perception of such trouble as we suffer. The very 
persons who would give us bread, and do not help us in 
our spiritual sorrows, perhaps cannot help us in those 
sorrows. We must not, then, reproach them ; but we will 
remember that the spirit of Christ is the spirit of com- 
pleteness, and that Christianity is no limited but a total 
compassion. We will remember that if we get the pity of 
the Lord, who is very tender, we have pity for our bodily 
frame in its feebleness and its sufferings, and pity for our 
spiritual frame in its still more distressing feebleness, and 
its still more strange and perplexing griefs. 

Now, our Lord Jesus Christ, who was the authoritative 
teacher, was also the patient teacher. If his word was with 
power, his word was with tenderness. And when we are 
told that he 'taught them many things,' we are rather 
pleased than otherwise to be without information as to 
what things they were thai "he \&ag)ti\. yasfc ^sss^fet <sreiy 
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day must partly provide for its own discourse. According 
to the people that come and the questions that rise, when 
a prophet is travelling the round of his merciful visitation 
in this world, his instructions must be. But there are two 
things prominent in our Saviour's teaching, and they are 
these : He taught from nature, and he taught from Scrip- 
ture. ' Search the Scriptures/ he said ; he had himself 
done so. ' Consider the lilies/ he said ; he had himself 
done so. Now you cannot go any where but you find 
' Nature/ But you can go to many places where you will 
find no knowledge of Scripture. Nature is every where. 
And if you are wise enough to be able to use nature for a 
spiritual end, though you may find little knowledge of the 
Scripture preparing the way for special instructions that 
you can communicate, you carry the spirit of Scripture 
with you as you travel So, then, the man that has to 
teach from nature, if he is to instruct those who know 
not the Scripture, must nevertheless have the spirit of the 
Scripture in himself 

A friend told me a story of a venerable lady, to whom 
he said, " I thinlj I shall write a book." Said the lady, 
"Be a book/' And many persons may receive profit from 
Meditating upon that brief sharp counsel, " Be a book." 
ft there is no writing in our own heart, methodic and 
Working on towards completeness, our hand can trace 
little that will be of true and lasting benefit upon paper. 
And if the prophets had not been books of the law, if 
they had not evidenced in their characters the handwrit- 
ing of ancient Jehovah, — they could not have given the 
World the utterances we have. Always the spirit is within 
and above the book that is given. If we go forth and 
teach from nature, we must carry with us tlva «^vrv^ <& 
Scripture. And is the spirit of Scripluxe moXJ&sx s^^fc 
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than that of nature ? No. But do we not find evil in the 
world, — tares as well as wheat, scorpions as well as larks 
and doves ? We do. And do we not also find evil in Scrip- 
ture ; read of crimes as well as of repentance and of faith ; 
wild, murderous work as well as peaceful self-sacrificing 
valour ? It is the will of God to show forth the great 
human heart in his big and simple book, — simple, though 
it is rather a library than a book, enabling us to trace the 
primitive and secondary formations of religion, on which 
subsequent ones rest ; and it is the will of God to express 
many manners of spirit in his big and complex world 
But the whole world is under the control of the supreme 
and benign spirit, as the whole Bible shines with the light 
of the supreme and Holy Spirit : the Bible, a revelation of 
the heart of man, in which two powers are striving ; and 
the world, a revelation of those opposite powers which still 
make that heart a battle-field from age to age. Evil and 
good are tangled in the worid ; — oh, it is happy for us that 
they are tangled ; for you can find no evil any where with- 
out hint of a good close beside it ! And if you find that 
every thing that is good has its own appropriate and in- 
jurious moth and rust, you find that nevertheless all kinds 
of moth and rust, thoroughly investigated, show the ser- 
vice that they are appointed to do, as well as the mischief 
that they can effect. And in the Bible you will find that 
the evil has provoked the good to its purest and mightiest 
exercise, and that the sweetest and sincerest excellence haa 
blossomed amid the briers of the wilderness of evil-doing. 
The Bible and Nature are, then, in this harmony, they 
accord in this one chief thing, — that they exhibit the su- 
premacy of the benign "pomt. T&a \gre»k <a^*i. of the one 
book, and of the one -v?ot\3l, \a &otkh» «s&\3««rMr 
ever. In so far as we entex Into «te\tffcj ^V* «*^ 
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servants who have honoured him, we can observe in na- 
ture continual proofs of God's benevolence, and learn from 
things familiar and things unusual illustrations of his 
power. A weed by the wayside, and a star shining on 
the horizon or from the zenith, will alike help us. And 
it is impressively comforting to know how the most 
familiar objects and creatures are alluded to with per- 
petual reference by Jesus Christ. Thus he speaks of the 
ox and the ass, the camel, the dog, swine, the sheep, the 
goat, the wolf, the fox, the viper, the scorpion ; so, too, of 
the fig-tree, the vine, the bramble, the mustard-tree, the 
tares, the wheat, the lily. And of birds : he speaks of the 
ravens, and the sparrows, the hen and her chickens, and 
the eagles gathered to the carcass ;• of birds that build 
amidst the branches ; of birds that gather their food as 
they flit across the wayside paths. He speaks of the sky 
in its morning and its evening radiance ; of the wind, of 
the rain, of the sunshine, of the flood. Also of the pro- 
cesses of life, and the objects among which men work, — of 
children playing, of coin, garments, candles, bottles, lea- 
ven, pearls ; of the fisherman and his nets, the shepherd 
and his flock So that every where Christ is natural. In 
like manner you find his references to Scripture are very 
numerous and forcible. He speaks of the manna, of Jo- 
nah's sign, of the brazen serpent ; and draws from them 
lessons concerning heavenly manna> and concerning the 
true salvation. Of Solomon and his glory, of the queen 
that loved wisdom, of Isaiah and his prophecies, of Daniel 
and his symbols ; he also speaks of Noah and Lot, and of 
Lot's wife, of Abraham, of David, and of Moses. He 
taught that sympathy with the pxop\ie\&, wA ^\*s&s&fc» 
of prophetic blessings, were not confined. tolsraA, — <&&&% 
the cases of the Sidoninn widow wko fc\x&\asask ^JS^ 
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and the Syrian leper whom Elisha healed. So, too, he 
taught Jewish eyes to look to the times before Moses, and 
even to the Creation, when he conversed with his country- 
men on circumcision and on marriage. He made the 
honour put on ancient teachers and rulers, in their being 
called ' Gods/ his defence against those who accused him 
of blasphemy because he said, I am the Son of God. How 
could David's son be also David's Lord? he inquired of the 
people, and left them to make the easy yet wonderful dis- 
covery. David had said and felt so, and so it was. Was 
not Joseph Jacob's son, yet Jacob's lord ? much more was 
Christ David's son, yet David's Lord; man's son, yet man's 
Lord : yes ; and God's son, made by him Lord of all 
things, and Judge of all men, that we might honour the 
Son even as we honour the Father. Again and again 
Christ speaks of Scripture ; again and again he speaks of 
nature. 

But we must select special instances, and comment 
upon them, introducing, however, such comment with one 
remark upon nature, and a briefer, one upon Scripture. 
First, a remark upon nature. We frequently use, — and it 
is an advantage that we can do so, — abstract words, such 
as "power" and "love." But no meditation upon power 
would enable you to infer the foFm of a lion ; and no 
meditation upon love would enable you to infer the form 
of a lily, still less the form of an infant or a woman. 
But as soon as you see a lion, you see power ; and as soon 
as you see a lily, you delight in it. And Adam, when he 
beheld the Eve that God had made for him, felt at once 
how beautiful and satisfying her companionship would ba 
From the abstract word you cm wave* infer the thing in 
all its form and use*, but \ke \Jqm\^^^ S^^^^^tS^ 
As peculiar quality, an&\>? fl&a tm^^^^l »^ 
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things the abstract word will gain force and emphasis. 
Thus, the very term " power/' as pronounced by a feeling 
man, has in it a wondrous strength ; and the very term 
" love," as pronounced by a feeling man, has a winning 
sweetness ; for we are familiar with things mighty and 
things attractive. But it is not for us to devise out of 
our own faculty — creative though we sometimes com- 
placently term it — such things as God has prepared, such 
things as he has given to serve and adorn our world. The 
lion is an emblem of power, the lily is an emblem of love- 
liness. But the word "power" would never lead us to 
discover the lion, and the word " love" would never lead 
us to discover the lily. So, then, we are dependent upon 
the study of actual objects in order that we may have a 
due impression of abstract terms. 

And thus it is, too, with respect to terms that indicate 
spiritual virtue. You may use the term " courage," you 
may use the term " purity ;" but if no instances are given 
you of courageous action and of pure principle, these very 
terms will have but slender influence over your imagina- 
tion. The intellect may be utterly impoverished and help- 
less in its activity in the world, unless the delighted ima- 
gination is in unison with it. But if we study things that 
we may feel abstract terms, if we study persons and their 
histories that we may feel what virtue really is, — then our 
terms will be indeed powerful to us. Nature is full of 
objects that suggest to us lessons, and excite in us feel- 
ings ; and unless a man is, so to say, steeped in this natu- 
ralism, that which he talks of as spiritual is a mere verbal 
abstraction. The heart is touched by things, but the 
mind requires that we shall compaifc oiife \\&x\^^r^ *£l- 
other, and that we shall use terms ttaafc wgra^sfck \»o ^ 
qualities that abide in many things, mA rc* tommS***^ 
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conspicuously in one way by this animal or object, and in 
another way by that animal or object. 

Now a remark concerning Scripture. It is very im- 
pressive to contrast two scenes — one in the world below, 
the other on a mountain-height — that transpired during 
the time of our Lord's history here. There were people 
who said, "We are Moses* disciples; as for this fellow 
(meaning Jesus), we know not whence he is." But above 
upon the mountain-height there was this Moses himself, 
who knew well whence Jesus was, who met him with a 
heavenly greeting of honour, who received upon himself a 
radiance from the presence of Jesus Christ, and who then 
retired into the cloud that he might be veiled, and Christ 
stand alone in his great supremacy. Thus we have the 
men that were boasting of the Scripture, and of Moses the 
giver of their Scripture, utterly out of sympathy with the 
very man whom they named as their spiritual hero. Moses 
on the hill does homage to Christ. The Pharisees down 
in the earthly valley do homage to Moses, and reject Christ 
on his account. Thus it is that continually people may 
speak in honour of the letter of Scripture, and yet be out 
of sympathy with the men who constitute the glory of 
Scripture. And it is possible for us in this age to do 
homage, as we suppose, to Jesus Christ, and reject that 
which we think is in antagonism with him, whereas the 
Lord Jesus Christ himself in heaven may be inspiring 
those very words and actions which we fear, and aiding 
with his providence those very people whom we despise* 

These are the two remarks we wished to make respec- 
tively on nature and on Scripture. The tendency of the 
remark on nature is to show that the abstract terms which 
we use can alone have power as we are familiar with ex- 
amples. The tendency o£ \2o& raiasxk qyl Scripture is to 
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show that we axe only in sympathy with that which is 
written as we ourselves possess the discerning spirit by 
which it was written. Now we will select instances of 
Christ's teaching, first from nature, and then from Scrip- 
ture, and comment upon them very briefly. 

Christ illustrates the comprehensive love of God by re- 
ference to the sunshine and the rain : * He maketh his 
sun to shine upon the evil and the good, his rain to fall 
upon the just and the unjust/ And is it not so ? The 
benefits of natural law are over all countries and all popu- 
lations ; and you shall often observe this, that some men 
who are transgressing God's spiritual law are more fully 
in receipt of the advantage of his natural law than others 
who are his servants. There are many pious men, for ex- 
ample, that, for want of care of those natural laws that re- 
spect health, receive less benefit from them than wicked 
men who have sense enough to wash and dress as they 
should. Now, in the comprehensive providence of God 
every law is allowed to act towards its own good end. If 
you care for your body and care nothing for your soul, your 
care for your body, if it is wise, shall secure a benefit ; that 
benefit, however, will not avail to counteract the mischief 
that is done by neglect of your souL On the other hand, 
if a man cares for his soul and is negligent about his body, 
all his piety will not keep off infection, will not keep down 
disease and pain. God sustains his natural laws, and 
shows us that they have a distinct operation, and yet 
nevertheless that they have a connected operation; so that 
he is always happiest who obeys them all, or all such as 
are revealed to him. In consistency with this equitable 
regard of God to all the populations of the world, and to 
all the laws that he has framed, it is indeed true, as our 
Saviour says, that the sun shines fox ail, m&^&ftk > &&t&xl 
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falls for all And how often a hint beneficial to the heart 
has been derived from the mere common bounty of sun 
and rain ! How often may a man have said, "Thank God, 
the rain has nourished my fields ; thank God, the sun has 
cheered my dwelling and my garden. Why, then, have • 
hitherto I given no thank-offerings ; for that which is in- 
tended for all, is intended for me V There is no wrong 
done to our neighbour in appropriating a benefit as our 
own which is his also. If the sun shines on you, so it 
does on me; why should we not both give God thanks? 
If it shines on you, and you are grateful, then you are a 
better and a happier man; but perhaps if it keeps on 
shining, we in our turn shall become grateful too. And 
then God, by having treated the unthankful man with 
bounteous kindness, will have turned him from hardness 
to tenderness, and have made a servant and a son of him. 
Again, Christ illustrates the minuteness and exactness 
of Divine care by the instances of sparrows that fall, and 
of hairs that are numbered : 

" The very hairs upon our head are numbered, 
And noticed in their change from dark to gray; 
For God with multitude is not encumbered : 
Well knows each atom what his voice doth say." 

Yes, each atom is known to God : the sparrows are, the 
hairs, the dust that the sparrows scatter with their wings 
as they come down to the roadside. This is astonishing, 
but, like many astonishing things, it is demonstrable, for 
each hair has its own individual growth and structure. 
The distinct portions of the human body that are ca- 
pable of enumeration, — that are visible to the eye, and so 
can be counted, — are many thousands of thousands. But 
the distinct atoms o£ ^wnicii \tafc^ ^t\& «^ \<sk&ssL sj« 
' ten thousand times ten \tao\*a&aA wA ^3&Rwaw&fc» sJLHkss** 
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sands/ Each grain of sand on the multitudinous sea -shore 
has its own weight, and its own history to telL It 
speaketh good ; God knows whence it came, what its 
original size was, by what storms it was sundered from 
the parent rock, how it has been driven to its place, and 
how to-day it is thrown upwards to the hillock, and to- 
morrow drawn down to the edge of the ,sea. All this is 
very wonderful. And in speaking of the sparrows, Christ 
shows a fineness of observation, such as naturally is exhi- 
bited by a tender heart. ' Are not two sparrows/ says he, 
'sold for a farthing?" and then in another place, 'Are not 
five sparrows sold for two farthings V Now twice two are 
four ; then the fifth is reckoned as though it were nothing. 
Here are two individual sparrows sold for a farthing ; then 
if five sparrows are- sold for two farthings, which of the 
five do we get " into the bargain," as if it was nothing, for 
one of them is thus" thrown in" ? But not one of these 
falls to the ground and is unnoticed. 

We frequently have, to pass in a group as if we were 
nobody in this world, and sometimes our pride is very 
keenly touched. And the old Jewish sage, in one of the 
Apocryphal books, says right when he tells us,. " Say not 
what am I in this multitude of . creatures." We are all 
worth something ; and if God must know the number of 
our hairs to sustain their several growth, and if God really 
cares for each individual sparrow in its flight and fall, 
surely he cares for us in our childhood, — he cares for us 
in our advancing days. We want to have a larger belief. 
The sage becomes a, child in this respect, as in many 
others ; he gets a larger belief. Now if you have ever 
looked over a picture-book, sitting by a little child, you 
will have found it perhaps difficult to Tefaim^m^sa*- 
ingyour companion, because o£ that ex^x^^s^ <& % \sxa&- 
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cent believing pleasure which is so deax to the human 
soul. With innocence there is belief, and delight in such 
belief. There are many things indeed that it is no blame 
to us that we cannot believe as we grow older. And we 
may sigh to think how many of the simple Paradises of 
faith are spoiled. But we shall have every Paradise of 
faith replanted, and as we grow onwards towards spiritual 
wisdom, we shall certainly find our childlike pleasure re- 
turning and enlarging. Science may be indeed a most 
happy minister of faith in this respect The word " sci- 
ence" has a sharp, hissing, cold sound as you throw it 
from your mouth ; but all the coldness is due to us. 
Who is it that says, ' The fairy-tale of science* ? Not 
a cold-hearted man, but one whose words are very 
tender and very human. It is indeed " a fairy-tale," that 
of science. You may say that he knows little of science 
who is only acquainted with the birds of his own country- 
side, — the forms of their nests, the manner of their flight; 
but that is true science,-— that is a part of the knowledge 
of God's ways ; and often this kind of science, the natural 
knowledge that we may glean up, like persons picking 
wheat-ears in the meadows,^-this sort of science gathered 
in our boyhood is a good preparation, because it is an 
imaginative one, for the stricter science which we learn 
in our manhood. You must not think of Science and Theo- 
logy as if they always studied things with spectacles on 
their brow, and that brow puckered with pain. Our Lord 
spoke no science in our stricter modern sense of the term. 
But when he noticed sparrows, and when he noticed lilies, 
and noticed the tame and wild animals, he showed that 
blended activity of the human heart and intellect out of 
Which a happy and devout science gradually springs. The 
exactness and minuteness oiCk>&& ^x^^Tv&\»\Ll»attated. 
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Again, he shows the delight God takes in adorning 
and providing for his creatures : ' Consider the lilies/ 
'consider the ravens/ The lilies are made beautiful and 
fair; no king could. robe himself so finely. The ravens, 
wild upon the wing, find food where they travel. God 
sends birds' corn every where, for the weed is corn for the 
birds. God clothes the lilies rapidly, for they live but a 
day or two and then perish. But he takes delight in these 
things. Now God is the supreme minister of delight. But 
some men may say, "Was there not more delight in 
Paganism than there is in your modern Christianity? 
Does not one of your own poets exclaim, ' I'd rather be, a 
pagan suckled in a creed outworn/ — than lose the loving 
power that dwells in nature." But though we have very 
little of what you would call " poetic sentiment" in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, we have those tender touches of 
feeling, we have those indicative germs of blossoming 
thought which serve us as well. The Gospel is like a 
* collection of seeds, and out of the little things great trees, 
and lovely flowers too, can develop. Do not think that 
" texts" are feeble because they are simple. One of them 
may be uttered in an instant, and understood as it is uttered. 
And yet out of it mighty thoughts may grow, and a grove 
of trees spring up to adorn the world, in which grove it is 
lawful to worship the Lord. God takes pleasure in adorn- 
ing the Ely, he takes pleasure in providing for the raven. 
And if we were to think only of God's comprehensive laws 
as affecting the whole world, good and evil, or were to 
think only of the exact and minute care by which he regards 
atoms, and even the tiniest of his creatures, our thoughts 
would not go sufficiently far. We must think also of the 
delight he has in putting forth the flowers of the field, the 
pleasure he takes in providing the birds m^i \)ckfc\t iwA. 
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Was ever a child born that did not love a buttercup, and 
did not run after a butterfly? Was ever a man so engaged 
in books and affairs that he did not lay himself down with 
pleasure upon a daisied hill-side, and look forth on the 
trees, as they were colouring red in the autumn of the 
year, with delight ? God is a minister of delight. And 
it is just one of the curses that sin has brought upon us, 
that we are obliged to think of God so much as the giver 
and maintainer of law, that it is long before we come into 
a spontaneous and grateful sympathy with him. We must 
all admit it to ourselves that we often seek for a delightful 
sense of Divine companionship, and do not find it. The 
best men have frequently sought for this and not found 
it. But, then, how often when they have been seeking God 
in the study, and he is not there, have they gone out into 
the field and there he is ! The prophet says, ' Thou 
meetest him that rejoiceth and worketh righteousness/ So, 
too, if we go forth into the great open world that God 
has made, needing consolation, we shall find it ; — from dew- 
drops and the fresh air, and the leaf, and the grass, and 
the sky, and the clouds. In these things God will meet us. 
I will take another instance of Christ's teaching from 
nature. He illustrates the faculties natural for man by re- 
ferring to our use of these in observing the signs of the 
sky, and teaches us this lesson — that the gift which God 
has bestowed, whereby we understand what weather will 
come, involves also a power from him by which we may 
understand how affairs are proceeding. You look forth 
upon the sky and say, Heat is coming, or a shower ; it will 
be fine weather or foul : and you are right. How can you 
judge thus ? Because God acts with regularity ; and if 
you have discerned the steps by which he manages a 
process, you know how his Tetam ma^ \^ «x.\*ected If he 
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proceeds from the red cloud to the quick and heavy 
shower ; if he proceeds with his heat, travelling on the 
wings of the south wind : as he has done, so he will do. 
" Why of yourselves, then, judge ye not what is right?" If 
you can read the sky, why not read hearts ? If you can 
learn clouds, why cannot you learn character? If you 
know that the south wind is hotter than the north, why 
cannot you tell that a good man is diviner in his influence 
than a bad one ? If you can look up to the sky, and say, 
"How beautiful V 9 why not hearken to a man's words, and 
say, " How holy !" Now this is pleasant reasoning ; for 
though we may in a rebellious spirit be often asserting 
claims of our own as if against God and the whole company 
of those that are faithful to him, it is no rebellious spirit 
that prompts the wish that we should have allowance made 
to our own freedom, and that we should have not even 
truth itself passively imposed upon us as a yoke, but 
offered to us, that we may accept it by the free energy of 
our own thought and choice. God gives us nature ; but 
lie does not give us the full benefit of nature unless we 
study it. The sunshine will warm you though you be idle, 
and the rain will freshen the seeds in your field, though 
you have taken no care to keep your field clean of weeds 
by the hoe. But if you are idle, if you take no full care of 
your garden, you cannot ascertain for yourselves the signs 
by which a fruitful season makes its approach. Industry 
is requisite, in order to be so acquainted with the clouds 
and wind that you may turn passing changes to account 
for your own permanent welfare. You must use your 
mind in nature, to get the full benefit ; and this very mind 
that you use so, you may use in affairs. Do we thus? Can 
we read the signs of the times ? We ought to read them ; 
not* indeed, that we can read the greater &gb&, \rc&tas&. *& 
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it were in the confused though bright language of stars, — 
the greater signs, that predict changes in nations, we 
cannot telL Every year brings forth that which is new. 
No one could have told last year, or have told this, the po- 
litical events that have marked the changing career of the 
world. And next year something as fresh and astonish- 
ing will spring up as any thing that has come to our ears 
from Naples or Pekin in tlfis 1860. But we can tell, if we 
are observant, where truth is, and how truth is working ; 
we can tell whether a matter deserves our heed as one of 
inquiry; and if it does, then we shall afterwards tell 
whether it deserves our respect as one of confidence. 

I will pass on now to speak of Christ's teaching from 
Scripture, again selecting instances. He began his mi- 
nistry with reading — began it in his own township, after 
the temptation. This was as it were a great inaugural 
act. He took the book of the prophet Esaias, and stood 
up for to read. And he found the place where it is writ- 
ten : " The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has 
anointed me to do all these delivering and merciful 
things/' Then he shut the book, gave it to the minister, 
and opened his mouth : as if he had said, " Let the book 
lie there ; a man is here. This day is this word fulfilled in 
your hearing." And to what end have we a book written, 
but to produce a man, or to give us hope that a man will 
be eventually produced? To what end is the Gospel 
written, but to make us true Christians ; and, seeing that 
we very imperfectly exhibit what Christianity is, to give 
us and the world hope that at last the true Christian Will 
arise ? If a man is reading a very interesting book that 
sets his own active mind at work, one of the most respect- 
fal tributes he can pay to Wis W»\l as to lay it down. 
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Many of you well know that you have done that, not of 
design but instinctively : you have come to such and such 
an expression that has struck and so fascinated your in- 
tellect or imagination, that you have put the book down so 
that you might cany on your thought. And we may show 
our reverence for God sometimes in this way, — shutting 
up the Bible because it is so interesting! — leaving off 
reading it because it has filled us with thoughts; breaking 
forth out of meditation into prayer, because we saw what 
was so good, and our heart said, " Oh, that this might be 
my own !" The Living Word shut the written one. 

Thus in this great inaugural act of Christ's ministry he 
reads ; he bases the present upon the past. But he treats 
the past as having value, because, according to what was 
written, a Man should spring forth ; because, according to 
what was recorded, the great course of God should be con- 
tinued in the world. And it will ever be true that the 
spirit utters such words through those who become its 
modest organs, as Jesus Christ uttered, when, in the moun- 
tain sermon, he also referred to the Scripture : ' Ye have 
heard,' he said, 'that it hath been said to those of old 
time ; but 2" say.' It is thus that the Spirit will speak : 
" Ye have heard what hath been said ; but 2" say." Is the 
Spirit, then, a contradictious spirit? No; 'revising, not 
reversing/ as a certain poet says of his own intention — 
revising rather than reversing is the work of the Spirit. 
In many cases, of course, the Spirit of truth has to re- 
verse, that is, when the ordinances of men have been sub- 
stituted for the appointments of God. But this reversion 
w but a return to the original ordinancea Thus the Pha- 
risees had themselves reversed God's commandments with 
their rules about a son's treatment of his parents ; and 
therefore when Christ declared the ori^A "Naw/Via «^3&& 
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reversing ; but not reversing what God had said, only 
what they had said in their tradition against God. In the 
Sermon on the Mount, Christ declares that no jot or tittle, 
— nothing so tiny as even a grain of sand or a human 
hair, — no jot or tittle shall ever pass from the law. He 
establishes that which hath been, he shows its amplitude, 
he gives it commanding position, he enforces it with holier 
motives ; he makes the spirit of the law shine through it 
with a generosity that they had not felt and seen in it be- 
fore. But he speaks out in the commanding language of 
divine thought : " It hath been said ; but 1 say? And 
continually the Spirit must utter such words : " It hath 
been said, according to what was the exigency of yonder 
time ; but I say — nothing in contradiction to that, but what 
is according to the exigency of the time that hath come 
upon us." 

Again, in teaching from Scripture, Christ gives the 
perpetual moral of the flood and of the fire. You look 
back to the old days of the Flood. The earth hath dried 
again. Men multiply, trees spring forth ; all, then, is safe 
now. Does not the rainbow certify to us God's abiding 
mercy ? verily it does ; but the flood was real, and the 
power of God whence the flood came is real ; and Christ 
says : "Even as they ate and drank, and traded and mar- 
ried, and thought not of rectitude, and so the flood came 
and swept them away ; in like manner, an hour may come, 
when men are busy still, eating, drinking, trading, marry- 
ing, without rectitude and charity, and an evil as terrible 
as the flood may come, and destroy them alL ,, Were those 
old cities, burnt by a tempest of sulphurous flame beating 
on them out of heaven, the wickedest of all cities ? No, 
said Christ " Thou Capernaum that art exalted, shalt be 
plucked down from tiie 1&\^iV> t& \fe^ ^ride ; it shall be 
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better for Sodom and Gomorrah in the judgment of God 
that finally determines the position of their inhabitants, 
than it shall be for you, if you reject this voice of per- 
suasive mercy, all these ' signs' of heavenly kindness that 
come visiting you." So, then, we look back to the past; 
and we feel that terror is not antiquated. There are 
many things builded up by the art of man whose forms 
are not likely to reappear in this world. Pyramids are 
not likely to ascend in London, — huge wastes of human 
toil and pain. Many things that man has done are not 
likely to be repeated in their original forms. But a rail- 
way is in intellectual cousinship to a pyramid ; that is to 
say, as the one showed "what man can do, putting forth 
united and massy strength, so does the other show what 
man can do, putting forth- united and masSy strength. 
But how much better is it that strength should be under 
the control of skill, and should work for the ends of wel- 
.fare, than merely that strength,/ controlled, indeed; by a 
true skill; though a lesser one, should build up a monu- 
ment of power, the inscription on whicH is pride! Anil 
when' there appears before 4s any scheme br work of 
fiian's tohich is built by power, and the inscription on it 
written by pride, how can any one standing at the base 
fail to say, " Vanity of vanities ; alkthis, great 'as it is, is 
vanity"? But in the mighty things that^Gdd has done 
there is no vanity. The form, indeed> of God's action and 
judgment msiy change ; but the trial of battle has not ceased 
out of the world, though old modes of war may cease. 
The various plagues that affect men come in their suc- 
cession ; but the torment of these hafs not ceasecL The 
fever and leprosy may change, ass\mm\% tussr %sc&&\ 
but God will try the nations, and ^^^^xDA^^^^s5Sx , ^- 
tion of great natural laws by t\i& staokfe oi ©*»& 
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tural scourges. Let it be felt that whatever was done 
in tremendous justice can have its parallel in penalties 
of a new sort and form, but equally tremendous as to 
their effects. 

A gft iTi : Christ vindicates the freedom of the Sabbath 
by referring to the service of the priests in the Temple, 
and the acts of David in his exigency. When David was 
in extremity he put to use the shewbread of the Temple. 
Oh, what satire lurks in that word "shewbread"! What 
have you in your temple ? " Shewbread f ' Is it of use 
for any man to eat ? Perhaps it is only pictured bread, 
or stones that are in the form of bread. Shewbread 
originally was to be a testimony unto God. And what- 
ever is shown in a Divine spirit, or shown by the Divine 
Creator, is*but an outcoming of internal good. But to us 
show and truth are oft in direct contrast. Delightful in- 
deed is it when any thing that is true can put on an 
appearance beautiful as it is true. Delightftd it is indeed 
when principles that operate secretly in affairs, come openly 
forth and show themselves in action. But the show of 
the world is oft in contrast to the reality within its heart ; 
and the show of the temple has often been in contrast to 
the benefit that the temple-service could secure and bestow. 
The laws which the Pharisaic party had enacted for the 
Sabbath did indeed turn all into a show of pride, instead 
of a use of piety. Then our Lord does well to refer to 
David in his extremity ; as if he would say, " Did God 
rebuke this hungry man because, there being no bread but 
temple-bread, he took it and ate it V And he also said, 
"Must not those who perform service in God's temple 
< work,' in the technical sense of the word?" But does not 
the spirit of the act sanc\i£y \\>1 Cta, tsfpfeTOfe tat Asm 
without a thought of its use \ ^ssg^^tx&^v&t*'®**** 
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a thought of its spirit! In connection with this lesson, 
you will remember that quotation of our Lord's, ' Go ye 
and learn what that meaneth, I will have mercy, and 
not sacrifice/ This was when they had condemned the 
disciples ; they had condemned them for eating the corn 
which they rubbed in their fingers, gathering it on the 
Sabbath. And another time he quotes the same words : 
' Go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice/ Why, there is not a sacrifice worthy 
of the name, but springs from a heart of mercy, and works 
towards an end of mercy. 

Again, our Lord takes the sign of Jonah, and trans- 
lates it into a higher meaning. Was not Jonah buried in 
the deep, and did he not rise ? Now ye who are seeking 
for a sign, "there shall be no sign given you but that of 
Jonah." And how can that be given ? There shall seem 
one utterly destroyed, hidden within the caverns of the 
earth ; and yet forth shall he come anew in triumph ; and 
you who are seeking to strike down as an adversary your 
friend, whom you refuse or recognise not, shall be con- 
founded by his reappearance, when he hath conquered the 
powers of death, and hath appareled himself in all the glory 
and strength of life. For if the floods might not drown 
mercy's messenger, shall Mercy's Self perish ? 

Other instances we have on which we will not com- 
ment, such as a contrast between worldly and spiritual 
glory: when Christ says, a 'greater than Solomon is 
here ;' when he tells them that, moved by the fame of 
Solomon's wisdom, the Queen of Sheba came and asked 
him questions ; whereas they, little impressed with the 
mingled wisdom and graciousness of the friend ^rtufc «<£<&&, 
to them, turned a deaf ear to his instractiom. kxA wsaa- 
times he blended nature and Scripture m a c,ommots. \*&- 
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son ; as when he spoke of the lily and of Solomon. The 
lily is better clothed than the king. And where is Solo- 
mon now? where his glory? where even his temple? 
But the lily still blooms on ; still fair and fragrant as ever 
are the flowers of the field. And let it be remembered 
that he who honoured Scripture before the people; opened 
it to his disciples ; overthrew by its means his opponents ; 
quoted it against Satan ; quoted it on the cross ; em- 
ployed it alike at the commencement and the close of his 
ministry, — said, ' Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my word shall not pass away/ Nature is a vesture, Truth 
the very Being of God. There may be new heavens and a 
new earth ; but no new Truth, — only new and more abun- 
dant light from the old fountain of Truth. 

Let no one be disturbed by the discussions that are 
going on as to the relative value of different portions of 
the Scripture, — by questions of authenticity, interpreta- 
tion, and so on. It is impossible but that questions should 
come. But woe, not to those by who^n they come, but to 
.those by whom they are dealt, with unfaithfully ! Say, if 
you will, Such -a question is not my question. Perhaps it 
is not Then* do not attempt tq answer it. Do not smite 
on the mouth those who proposg.it. : Bd^not fancy that 
the church and the world are being ruined because there 
are noises to be heard which you do nQt understand. Ne- 
cessary work is often accompanied with harsh sounds, and 
gives us at first only dust and chips. Necessary talk, too, 
is often carried on, in ton&s of voice unnecessarily loud. 
But controversies are often only great public conversations, 
attended, indeed, with overmuch heat and, harshness, yet 
doing work both of a grinding and a sifting sort : first 
sifting corn from Tefa&e, \taev\. ^\i^^ ^k^\s&£> %svuc. 
Many things in this ^wotWl g^u&i sRfc&a ^ns^m&Vi* 
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the inevitable, irresistible operation of spiritual princi- 
ples. We wonder whether the issue will be this or that, — 
forgetting, what we might sometimes well enough know, 
that it must be this rather than that, — right, not wrong. 
The Bible is not losing power, but changing the form of 
its power. It can never be a dismissed impostor ! — of that 
we are sure. Nor is it yet likely to become a retired 
schoolmaster, pensioned handsomely by public respect, and 
allowed in its old age to teach A B C to the little fellows, 
whilst the very bearded wise men of this illuminated 
century study wisdom under sages more adequate to the 
high task of instructing them. A thing is done with 
when it is no more wanted, not before. We may con- 
sider its presence undesirable and intrusive, but it will 
stay notwithstanding, — so long as God considers that it 
is wanted. Some think that in parts of the Bible there is 
more straw than wheat. But the very straw of the Bible, 
so called, is strong enough to thresh the notions of some 
who talk of threshing it, and make chaff of them. For 
portions of Scripture to retire from their prominency is 
no evil ; if the past sometimes lessens to our view as it 
becomes remoter from our day, that is no eviL Modern 
life is every whit as sacred in itself, and as dear to God, 
as ancient, provided only the old spirit burns in it. There 
are many times, but one eternity ; many sorts of good 
men, but one good spirit ; many scriptures, one Bible ; 
many things, one creation ; many distractions, but one 
Monarch, who is Prince of Peace, and will surely prove his 
right to the title. 

One word to close. Consider that nature is always 
near us, and consider that Scripture always affords for \*& 
a basis on which to act, and a home to n^Ocl\k> to&okxs.\ 
nature is always near us ; hence the \m^OT\»KH» oVW*S% 
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a happy and holy companionship with it. You cannot get 
free from the influence of it ; you are born to delight in 
it ; you are born to employ it ; you are born to feel the 
keenness of its stroke; you are born sometimes to tremble 
and cower before its mighty, uncontrollable forces. How 
well it is, then, that we should have that which is so near 
us as a companion for us, and that we should learn even 
from the things evil as we do from the things good ; ac- 
cording to Christ's saying, " I will give you the victory 
over the power of the enemy." And Scripture, that af- 
fords a basis on which we may act, affords too a home 
to which we may return. We live not independent of 
history ; we are all born, not simply from the domestic 
parentage of individual houses, but from the great social 
parentage of our country and the earth. And we stay our- 
selves upon the character and experience of spiritual men 
who preceded us : going forth in our own excursions of 
thought and action, and then returning unto our rest; 
saying, "As our fathers trusted thee, and were not con- 
founded, as not one word of thy gracious promises failed 
to them, so will we trust and not be afraid ; so will we be 
sure that all things shall work together for good, and all 
good indeed be bestowed upon us/' He who knows both 
the Scripture and the power of God, knows that human in- 
terests cannot be bounded by this life ; finds it not hard 
to believe that human affairs, good and evil, are influenced 
by powers beyond this world, — angelic and demonic, — and 
complicated, in ways not yet discovered to us, with the in- 
terests of other races than the human ; looks in all things 
to find a promise from God, expecting too some .hint of a 
lurking enemy, and rejoices in the assurance that all good 
things testify of a benign power greater than they show, 
and predict its victory. 



DAVID, CHRIST'S ANCESTOR. 



Luke xx. 41. 
How say they that Christ is David's Son ? 

'How say they that Christ is David's Son?' Beading 
David's history, we might exclaim, " How, indeed !" Son 
of David, Son of God : is not this like, son of sin, son of 
grace ? But if in the ancestor sin abounded, in the de- 
scendant grace much more abounded ; and wisdom will in- 
quire whether there is any relation between the super- 
abounding grace and the abounding sin. 

Christ is not named son of David merely because he 
is of the lineage of David, as if there were no such natural 
relation between sires and descendants that you might 
infer the qualities of a man from his ancestry. It is in- 
deed a mixed and perplexing problem for us to inquire of 
any individual what he personally owes to those from 
whom he has sprung ; but we all recognise that there is 
some influence that passes on from generation to genera- 
tion, so that a remote descendant even, may present to us 
an image nobler or wiser, yet still most like — an image of 
some distinguished ancestor. Indeed, when we speak of 
King David with anger, as is often done, wc may learn to 
think somewhat more gently of him by considering his 
own great-grandmother. And who was she 1 We have 
ler history given us in a very tender country talfc, — crc*fc dL 
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those narratives of which there are many in Scripture, so 
well suited to prevent our imagination and affections from 
getting seared. We hear of the conscience as being some- 
times seared, but a man's heart is often seared in this 
world ; it is not so susceptible of fine impressions as it 
once was. A man's imagination is seared ; he cannot 
realise to himself sympathetically the case of another, 
whether a joyous or a grievous case. The narrative of 
Ruth, the great-grandmother of David, is very suited to 
freshen the feelings that have been somewhat dulled, very 
suited to help an imagination growing callous. And this 
is one of the literary excellences of the Bible : you cannot 
read it without being ' touched.' You may love David a 
little for the sake of Ruth, — a modest, faithful woman. 
Some of her qualities and those of farmer Boaz must have 
been transmitted to the great-grandson. But what of 
David's qualities considered relatively to Jesus Christ? 
That is our problem this morning. 

There was a fashion commenced in David's time that 
has been much followed since, namely, to throw stones at 
him ; and as he was a man of broad nature, and occupied a 
conspicuous position, you can scarcely fail to hit him. A 
man with a beam in each of his own eyes can see clearly 
enough to hit one of the big blemishes that marked the 
career of King David. But let those who would throw 
stones at him consider two things: first, that he once 
threw a stone himself, but it was at the swaggering enemy 
of his country. He took a clean stone from the brook ; 
he threw it at the giant's forehead ; the stone sank in ; 
the giant fell down, and David became a hero, — known 
now to be, what he long had been, full of valour and full 
of faith. And the second thing is this, that when a stone 
was thrown at him, he said, " Let the man alone, for it is 
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of God that I should be thus cursed and injured" In 
effect he said, " I deserve it ; let him alone." 

Now, if it were a rule that no man should throw a 
stone at a sinner unless he had himself slain a sin, there 
would be fewer of these missiles in the atmosphere of 
society than we find that there are. Let those who throw 
stones at David remember that he threw one and slew a 
giant. And again, if there were always a keen sense of 
sin in those who are conscious that they are sinners, their 
feeling of their own deserts would make them gentle in 
treating with severity the deserts even of the most wicked 
We must not extenuate crimes ; but if we exalt our Saviour 
instead of ourselves, while we shall extenuate no crime, 
we shall not be foremost amongst those that would curse 
and stone David 

There are many royal careers whose record is dark and 
unilluminated with any acts of generosity and honour ; 
and there are other royal histories the pages of which are 
bright with valour and with generosity, but are sullied 
with dark blots of sensuality and passion. Such a story 
is King Davids ; and if you think of him as a natural man 
whom you might bring to God, saying, " Lord, make this 
natural man perfectly spiritual," could you have a nobler 
creature? Taking David at the worst, you might say, 
"Here are veins of the finest gold permeating a huge 
mass of the basest dross." But you may rather say, " Here 
is one full, profusely full, of all those endowments that 
make a man eminent and loveable, yet the action of them 
all is irregular and uncertain. Lord, take this discordant 
instrument and tune it ; then indeed it shall be a harp 
for the player." 

We may think of Christ as a spiritual David, and we 
may think of David as a natural Christ, in this way ; We 
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Snay suppose & nature likfc Christ's, but without what we 
know he possessed,^a governing, harmonising spirit of ho- 
liness. Imagine that. Imagine one whose natural endow- 
ments resembled Christ's, but without the presiding spirit 
tff holiness ; then, we say, you would have another variety 
fcf David's life, — one more distinguished by nobleness, but 
'one marked and saddened with many an act of dishonour. 
On the other hand, if you suppose David to become per- 
fectly spiritual, to have that presiding holiness which 
Christ had ; amongst all the ancient saints, there would have 
been none so like the Lord Jesus Christ, though still less 
than he. And thus it is that we have in David the nature 
of Christ, but without the divine harmonic regulation ; and 
we have in Christ the nature of David, but not now with the 
fleshly irregularities, not sullied by blots, not made the shame 
as well as in part the glory of Israel, but utterly free from 
evil. Christ is, then, considered as David's descendant, the 
inheritor of his sensibilities, which shine in our Lord with 
completest lustre. He is also the inheritor of his contests; 
and our Lord overcomes with unvaried and complete victory 
those temptations which assaulted his ancestor. And by be- 
ing at once the possessor of his sensibilities and the inhe- 
ritor of his contests, he becomes the expiation of his sins. 
You will often find in the history of families that trou- 
bles accumulate, and as it were ripen, until they are ' laid 
upon' some one individual ; that on this individual rests 
the burden of evil which has been slowly accumulating. 
Now, you may have a case in which it seems that the 
burden of evil so rests that the man is borne down, crushed, 
and destroyed ; and here you say, through the wickedness 
of his House, this, the last descendant, is utterly shaken 
and mined. But you may &\so \vaNfc *. ^Nras^^Jsfc. \ the 
burden is on the back, bu\» W\fe «&&*£&/*& ^^tms^ 
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This is at once the most burdened and most powerful in- 
dividual sprung from the race.. It, is he who, grappling 
with the evil in its fullest strength, shall ^retrieve the for- 
tu&es of the family. There are historic cases which illusn 
tiate that principle. In every femily history evil goes. o$ 
worsening, or good goes on strengthening ; and we may 
have, instances of men borne down by the evil, and other 
instances, of men oppressed very greatly $gd yet triumph- 
ing, and so retrieving honour and fortune. Now our Lord 
Jesus Christ was a spiritual David ; he shares — possesses, 
indeed, to the full-r-David's sensibilities ; he engages in th$ 
moral contests in which David so often failed ; and he ben- 
comes the expiation of David's sins, — that is to say, he 
utterly annuls that power of sin so manifest and hateful 
in David, and brings in a strength of holiness which, as 
gradually diffused in the breasts of men, shall cause the 
instrument that else would be discordant to be a haj?p of 
japr^shaH refine from earthly alloys that sacred metaj 
which, as God's gold, he will work up into the ornaments 
and harps of heaven. 

The conspicuous place which David occupies in ths 
Scripture story teaches us what Gods judgment, is of man 
at his best, and yet what hope God has for man at his 
wore*. I say, that the conspicuous place David's history 
occupies, which is obviously by providential design, teaches 
us what judgment God forms of man even at his best. 
Here you see one profusely endowed, and you see the 
shame and sorrow of his days. Can it be otherwise ? If 
9ian has Mien away from his full allegiance to God ; if 
the divine stream of love and holiness has been intercepted; 
and i£ with natural endowments, but without a moral 
governance within, we have to lead aucfti %,^Sfc ^a^^ \asa$ v 
the life be otherwise than Dav\& a \ ksA^k^^ 
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shows in this history the hope that he has, even when the 
best men show so much of the worst sins ; — the hope that 
he has, so that men are not to be thrown away, as if God 
could not bring his banished ones back to his household 
with a character fit for home-joys and home-works too. 
And in that God is not ashamed to present to us his Son 
Jesus Christ as also the son of David, it is made most 
manifest to us that there is a power by which the iniquity 
of man can be subdued, and the nature of man glorified. 
See how man, taken naturally, at his best estate is alto- 
gether vanity ; and see how man taken spiritually, as we 
have him in Jesus Christ, can subdue the iniquity which 
turns worth into vanity, and can glorify that nature which 
had become a sorrow and a wreck. 

Now there is a temper that has been in every time 
current in society, and is perhaps rather especially so now, 
a temper as of jocular and yet sorrowful sarcasm. You 
find frequently that men speak as if they thought we all 
walked the world in a mask, and they tell us, " Do not 
blame yonder man so much ; do not look to your neigh- 
bour's fault. What are we all ? The best of us is but 
bad and base." We are expected to set up a sort of 
general insurance of one another's characters, by which 
we are to agree to account one another secret villains, 
and when any one fails, pay him his insured allowance of 
excuse, and so abate every tone of moral severity in con- 
sideration that we also shall be tempted, and shall be sure 
to fall And so we are to talk in sarcasms which treat 
men's sins jocularly. And yet there is an under-feeling 
of sadness that it should be thus. Now this is not the 
Bible way. We are not all the same. We are not all 
people wearing a mask. AxA oi \ta&s& \kafc fell some re- 
pent, some do not; some d^ei^^^^^^^^^^^v^ 
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much. You may find men floating about gaily on the 
surface of society whom you know to be burdened with 
debt You may find other men exceedingly well received 
in good circles, as they are called, whom you know to have 
dark blots of private shame in their history. Ought it to 
be thus ? We would not have a man utterly ruined be- . 
cause he has fallen once or twice, or even because he has 
fallen greatly. And yet these social justifications have 
often no spiritual ground whatever ; and the very persons 
who are ready with their social allowances for some people 
that have fallen into debt or shame, are utterly without 
pity for a different class of people that have fallen into the 
very same debt or shame. 

Spiritual allowance as taught by the Bible is a very 
different thing from social allowance as practised in the 
world. You allow a man at your dinner-table perhaps. 
Why ? You know he is a scoundrel, but you can make 
money by him, or you would lose money if you did not 
ask him. You allow a man to pass in the general crowd 
of life, and you greet him with a certain amount of trust, 
whom you know not to deserve your trust And why do 
you do so ? It is not for you to expose people ! You do 
so because if even you showed that you marked that man, 
you would be marked yourself, and would be injured by 
such a notice. It is not for you to go about exposing your 
neighbours* It is not for you to be over-ready to con- 
demn people whom you may believe deserving of condem- 
nation. It is not for you to constitute yourself judge. Very 
true. Bat it is not for us to acquit men who have never 
shown a sign of repentance. It is not for us to treat as 
nothing that which is directly against the very heart of 
God's Gospel It is not for us to shoro &\k&»& ^swk&r*. 
to one class out of inferior consideration, ^\Sk&\» *w> ^asyw 
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no kind of allowance to another class who, having erred, 
have repented, — who, having gone wrong, grieve that they 
have lost the way, and would welcome us with the tea- 
derest thankfulness, if only we would go and put them in 
the right way once more. 

I repeat, we must not extenuate the sins of Sing 
David ; but it is fair to notice the great barbarity of the 
time in which he lived ; fair also to notice that the re- 
lative estimate of such crimes as his was different then 
from what it would be now \ that a man whose sin out- 
wardly resembled his might now be a much worse man 
than he, and that certainly the public sentiment about 
transgressions such as David's would be much severer, and 
therefore much truer, now than it was in his time* Also, 
when we are speaking of what may be said towards a 
partial extenuation of David, we should not forget the 
greatness of his repentances and the heaviness of those 
afflictions that God sent to chastise him. David grieved 
very bitterly ; David was chastised as with the sharpest 
thorns. There is a natural revenge lurking in the tangled 
growth of affairs through which the paths of our life Ke^ 
and by this natural revenge David was often hit and 
stung \ and so may we be. If we do wrong and there 
be no open chastisement, there is this natural revenge, 
which lurks, as I said, in the tangled growth of affairs 
through which the paths of our life lie; and we may be hit 
and stung by the consequences of our own stupidities and 
sins when we least expect it. We should think of David 
as a great sinner, as a penitent sinner, and as a punished 
sinner. We should not extenuate his sins, but we should 
partly allow for him when we consider the barbarousness 
of his age and the lownesa oitia morc^ standard ; and we 
should regard him with much c&m^a^«L\i^a»8fc\i& «&- 
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fered so greatly, and should feel that if he transgressed the 
lair of Jehovah, being nevertheless a chosen agent of Je- 
hovah's, he was punished for that transgression^ that God 
might be clear of any charge brought against him for this 
king's, his servant's, faults. 

Now, the manner in which persons often bring King 
David before us strikingly resembles the manner in which 
the Scribes and Pharisees brought a dishonoured woman 
before Christ Heir object was not to get the woman pun* 
ished because of any moral indignation that they specially 
felt against her faults ; their object was to embarrass and 
trouble Jesus Christ They wished Him punished, not 
hec Their hatred was not so keen against adultery as it 
was against truth. In like manner, men will bring up 
Sing David, not because they feel more keenly than the 
rest of us do the shamefalness of his crimes, but because 
they can embarrass the Bible by means of them. They are 
displeased with the Bible, not with King David. They 
say, * Here is a book ; this is God's book, is it ? this is 
God's man ; let as look a little closely into the story of the 
man." Well, look a little closely ; only, when you have 
done so, look a little more closely Take hold of the story 
with a strong human grip ; take hold of it with the truth- 
fulness not only of a man but of a brother. Do not come 
with your crab-like fangs, and crab-like in the habits of 
your soul; that is to say, ready to feast upon any garbage, 
and glad to strengthen this f angy nature of yours with such 
stuff. Do not come in that fashion. Come as a man and a 
brother. Come, too, as a sinner and a penitent Many 
come not at all so, — not without sin, but without the 
sense of it, — and want to get David utterly condemned, 
no*, indeed, because they hate his crimes, W^^esaafc^fi&a^ 
want bj means of him to have the Tii\Afe wtA«cks«9u 
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Can we at all imitate the conduct of our Lord, when 
David is thus brought before us ? What did he do when 
they brought before him the woman ? He stooped down 
and wrote upon the ground. Now the narrative from 
which I take this illustration, it is just to say, constitutes 
"no certain part of the Gospel. In all the best ancient 
manuscripts it is omitted. There is an entangled but in- 
teresting critical inquiry about it, into which it would be 
at present useless to enter. We will, then, take it as 
doubtful ; but it is very striking, and is no doubt founded 
upon some tradition, more or less correct Christ ' stooped 
down, and wrote on the ground ;' and then we read, ' as 
though he heard them not' That can scarcely be a suf- 
ficient explanation of this action. We may, indeed, go 
into a City counting-house : there is a clerk at his desk ; 
he looks up ; he sees in a moment that our business is 
not with him, and resumes his writing. He is engaged 
upon the writing, and continues it So, as a natural ex- 
pression of having nothing to do with an affair that is 
brought before you, you might open a book and write. 
We have many accounts of men actually doing thus. Some 
of the Jews used to take out their tablets, and begin to 
write, if you began to talk with them about matters in 
which they had no interest, or chose to take none. But 
that will not fully explain our Lord's action. Assuming 
that he really did stoop down and write upon the ground, 
and imagining that we are all around him, and imagining 
further that as we are all around Jesus Christ, King David 
is in front of us, and a little further on we see Jesus Christ 
stooping down upon the ground, and writing, — what can 
we think ? We have all said, " Here is a man taken, not 
in the suspicion of sin, but m mmy acts of sin ; the law 
condemns him, but wha\» mjeefti ^svx.'f ^taxhsk *\s*s^ ta««. 
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and writes on the ground. What, now, are our thoughts ? 
Are they these, " Is there any thing else written in the law 
besides the condemnation of David's crime ? Are there not 
many laws in the one law ? Have not we too sinned ? Is 
there nothing in the law about us as well as about David?' 
Our Lord seems by his writing to hint to us that there 
are more things written than we have chosen just to 
quote at this time, — a good thought for a man, often, 
when he is quoting : " Friend, you quote correctly, and 
what you say is worth heeding ; but there are more things 
written than you quote at this time, and if you are quoting 
with an animus against some one else, bethink you whether 
you could not quote something with an animus against 
yourself" Yes ; there are more things written than we 
have quoted. 

But as we all stand round David, and look to Christ 
as he writes upon the ground, might we not also think, 
"Perhaps he is writing down our sins — taking a register/' 
Yes ; writing down David's sins, and then looking up on 
one and another, and writing down our sins. Now please 
consider how you would actually feel if you saw Jesus 
Christ at a little distance, and saw him with an aspect 
of countenance that you could not but venerate, and saw 
him with grave finger writing upon the earth, and knew 
that he was writing down your faults with a feeling of 
holy indignation against you for accusing another, and 
having not a word to say against yourself. Please con- 
sider what your feelings would be. 

But, then, you say, David did sin very horribly. He 
did ; and now we will put one of his sins before ourselves in 
its horror. David was once walking on the roof of his 
house, and his greedy senses were fasdnaX&dL Vj 'O&fc ^$& 
of a beautiful woman. Now, upon tiba too! o&XJ&ak n*sc^ 
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house David perhaps had composed the 19th Psaha: 
*The heavens declare the glory of God.' Ah, David, 
and the earth declareth the shame of man t 'The heavens 
declare the glory of God;- 'The law of the Lord is sweetei 
than honeycomb. 1 * But not so sweet as sin, David, not 
so sweet as sin ? Sweeter than honeycomb ! ought it set, 
then, to be sweeter than that vile sin that you are about 
to perpetrate ? Think of this man ! Shall we tauat 
him? Can these things be true? Can Pavid, out of 
his inward heart, have composed such a ps^lm, an4 pos^ 
sibly upon the roof of his house> and can he now be: walk- 
ing on that roof and meditating a crime ? Such a thing 
is possible. Had he gone up at this very timey not tQ 
compose a psalm, indeed, but to meditate piously I Per- 
haps he had. And did he then fall so suddenly? Have 
you never seen very sudden changes in the sky ? Have 
you never been at your desk writing, or working in the 
counting-house, or at your easel, or wherever else your way 
of work calls you,— and looking up, seen that the sun- 
shine was all gone and the cloud come suddenly % Such 
are often the moral changes that occur io, man's spirit 5 
and though it may be that none of us are chargeable with 
crimes similar to that of David, yet it is very certain that 
all of us have a nature liable to fall, and that very quickly 
and sadly, from a state of holy desire into a^tate of 
earthly and corrupt desire, and even action. O David, 
you had better have fallen from the roof of your house 
into your courtyard or garden, and broken that ve»y am 
that threw the stone at Goliath 5 or you had better have so 
bruised your limbs that you could never have gone forth 
any more to lead the armies of Israel, — than have perpe* 
traded this evil And. *w\isfc &> \ «fcfcyswis» vBLiha. sky of 
jrour soul? 'Whereaoevss ^> ^^%^Sa,^awst«^^& 
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V&Ltttftft gathered together/ Let a carcass be here ; and 
Hien look up into the sky. There is a black spot. Look 
again, there is another black spot behind it Look again, 
there is yet a third, and others coming into view. So it 
& in the sky of the sonl ; if your soul has died into coiv 
ruption, if there is a carcass in you, the vultures are 
'gathering together. I look, and I see the demon of lust 
^Mider, and the demon of craft behind it, and the demon of 
totoxfor bringing up the rear. All these spots, these black 
•devils, are coming one by one swiftly on, on, down, down, 
to make a prey upon your fallen sou! 

Now that is very terrible indeed. Speaking of it calmly, 
as we are doing now, we cannot go into the full passion 
of the story. Yet it is often useful to speak quite calmly: 
here are several surgeons gathered at a table, and there is 
a dead body on the table, and they are cutting up the 
body, marking with shrewd and useful wisdom what they 
find in it. Well, they cannot sympathise just now with 
all the suffering of the man that owned that body, and yet 
every one of them may have as kind a heart as he has a 
keen eye and hand. And so it is often, when we are 
going with some critical care into a spiritual case, the 
sympathy of our natural passions with the subject of such 
an experience may be in abeyance; nevertheless the 
action KJ our minds is very useful. 

David's crime was very terrible, and we should put it 
before us in its vileness. We have done so, and now we 
will turn once more to Christ writing on the ground. He 
is writing again. He has risen up, after writing, from the 
ground, and faced round to us all, and he has said, " He 
that is without sin among you, let him throw the first 
stone at King David." He has stooped &OT*m,«cA.^rc£fc8&. 
again. What shall we think oi Ttiim as tto&e^ ^b* ^ 
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Kemember, I do not say that what I suppose he might 
mean he actually did mean ; still less that the thoughts 
would necessarily be suggested to that group of people 
that stood round him in the temple, in the case I have 
cited, that occur to us. I merely take Christ's writing on 
the ground to suggest to us what is in itself absolutely 
true, and worth considering. This, then, shall be the 
suggestion. He is writing on the ground: is there no- 
thing else written than that which is written in the law ? 
Have you considered what is written on the earth as well 
as what is written in the book? What is written on the 
earth ? The law of desire is written on the earth ; the 
law of suffering, and of corruption, and of transiency — all 
these are written upon the earth : desire, suffering, labour, 
transiency, corruption. So if we read the general writing 
that the earth exhibits, we shall at least learn lessons 
about the strength of men's desires, and the weakness of 
their natures, and the dangers that beset a weak nature in 
a tempting world. 

What will be the result of that reading ? Shall we 
say, " Oh, put away the book of the law, for in that is 
sanctity, but on the earth holiness cannot be" ? No ; we 
cannot do that. We cannot put away the book of the law. 
What is written in that book is written by God, all whose 
words must stand. But, then, we must not forgafcwhatis 
written upon the earth, — the strength of desire and the 
weakness of human nature. Now if we have read that, if 
we have seen Christ writing, and if we have thought that 
he was writing, "Man is weak, desire strong/' — as we look 
at King David we shall say to ourselves, " You are a great 
culprit, but you had a rich nature, — weak against tempta- 
tion ; and you were raised to an affluent and giddy position, 
rich in all manner of things that could corrupt your spirit 
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You must be blamed, yet we will commiserate you in your 
sorrows and in the bitter penalties that you have endured." 
We will ask of ourselves, " Have we, too, no sin V we will 
remember that as he was of the earth earthy, so we are of 
the earth earthy; and we will say, "Something of this 
man's experience is written upon the earth to tell us how 
we may fall, as well as something of God's law written in 
the book, to tell us how wicked and how shameful such a 
fall is." 

Consider the spiritual intensity of David's repentance 
and how his sins became the occasion of his Psalms and 
all the good that these have done. But you say, " Is a 
psalm worth a sin ? Ought even a psalm to be purchased 
for us at the price of a great transgression ?" If through 
a psalm very many sinners have sinned less, very many 
sinners been comforted in the anguish of their repentance, 
and led back into the path of holiness and life, — then you 
may feel that setting a psalm against a sin, God and his 
grace have the victory. Is it not just to reason so ? Out 
of David's sin grew his grief; out of his grief came a psalm 
of penitence ; by means of the psalm many a heart has 
been brought to repentance, and through repentance has 
been led into the way of faith and purity. Is not God, 
then, victorious through the psalm over the sin? In 
David's time, as we said, the general manners of men were 
very loose, and particularly in matters pertaining to sen- 
suality and war. If, then, God had not endowed a rich 
soul, capable of deep repentance, and of a genuine vocal 
expression of it ; if he had not endowed such a rich soul 
with the sensibilities of piety as well as the passions of 
nature, — would there have been any great fulcrum, so to 
say, raised in Jewish society for repentant energy? Would 
the repentant energy of the common people have had & 
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great fulcrum to work upon, if it had not been for the 
psalms and griefs and repentances of David ? Would they 
have had an enlivener for their own spirit of penitence ? 
Oh, indeed, you do not need, when you want to be quieted 
and comforted, to have psalms sung to the heart that per- 
tain only to the glory of the stars. The stars are glorious, 
and we like to sing about them ; but we need to have a 
psalm sung to us that pertains to the mercy of God, which 
purges away our iniquities. 

It is possible for men to sin very grievously and write 
no psalms at all. There was a man in David's time, — we 
will not speak too severely of him, but in a rough general 
way we may say that he was a resolute, politic, unscrupu- 
lous man or villain. His name was Joab. There are abate- 
ments from the sharpness of the censure to be passed 
upon him ; but did Joab write any psalm ? Joab kissed 
a man, but with a sword concealed in his hand ; and as he 
kissed, he thrust him under the rib and left him grovelling 
in his blood, — that is what Joab did. But did he write a 
psalm saying, " Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, Lord : 
purge me with hyssop, the bitterest hyssop, that I may be 
clean" ? No, he did not. David sinned grossly ; David 
repented, and uttered psalms in which words were set to 
groans, the only suitable music. Truly the Spirit of God 
groaned for the world in the moral agonies of King David. 
Truly, people that have to say, "We cannot utter forth 
what is in our heart," receive a reply from God, " Then go 
to David's book to help you ;" and out of the book of 
Psalms we can plead when otherwise we should have no 
pleadings suited to our own hearts. 

Considering the bitterness of spirit in connection with 
the aggravation of crime, we are led to think of the old 
law pertaining to household treachery, — one of the laws 
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that ought to have been in the mind of those accusers 
that brought the woman to the temple. In a case of 
household treachery, the priest had, in the presence of the 
woman, to write down curses, and to blot them out with 
bitter water. Now we may think of that as an expiation 
symbolised. There are curses written down against all 
sorts of sins, great and small ; in the very nature of our 
minds and bodies these may be said to be written. Now 
how will you blot them out? They were blotted out 
with bitter water, according to the old ritual ; and the 
water was made bitter by the dust of the temple floor 
being taken up and mixed therewith. But that bitter 
water, when drunk, would produce the curse. When a 
guilty person drank it, a punitive disease and anguish 
were produced by it But by the priest's blotting-out 
the written curse with the very water that produced the 
real one, we learn that, without some endurance of 
penalty, the criminal cannot come into a state of new 
hope and clearness ; but it is hinted also that bitter tears, 
genuine heart-sorrow, may blot out curses. It is perhaps 
a difficult thing for us to realise the thought of purifica- 
tion by punishment. We know that you may send a man 
to prison for six weeks or six months, and that he may 
come out in nowise purified by imprisonment, but very 
greatly the worse. Nevertheless, all who desire to deal 
justly with criminals are earnestly wishful that when a 
man comes out of prison, or comes away from any pun- 
ishment, a new chance and hope should be given him in 
life. It is very difficult to do. it, but we try to do it as 
well as may be. For the worst temporal curse is a limited 
one ; therefore, where there is written down what shall be 
suffered, it is blotted out again by the actual suffering. 
But whether the actual suffering be through the endur- 
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ance of an outward penalty, or through grief of mind for 
the sin that renders penalty necessary, this is the law, 
that where there is sin there must be sorrow. • 

But for a moment consider further the nature of this 
bitter water. There was to be dust from the sanctuary 
floor mixed with common water. Now our Lord Jesus 
was writing on the sanctuary floor. Let us suppose, then, 
that he wrote upon the floor this: "Dust shall be the 
serpent's meat." Here are we all standing round King 
David looking at him, and Christ is writing on the 
floor; and we imagine that we see him writing, "Dust 
shall be the serpent's meat." The serpent grovels in the 
dust. The common earth represents sensuality, and the 
dust of the earth its appropriate damnation ; and that 
dust, on the temple floor, the punishment for holiness 
desecrated by sin. This, then, is the lesson, that if we sin 
there comes a curse ; that that curse can only be oblite- 
rated by the bitter waters of sorrow ; that the draught of 
sorrow is prepared by the admixture of that very dust of 
destruction and misery that comes through our grovelling 
in the sensual mire of temptation. You choose to de- 
scend from your proper uprightness as a man who ought 
to be king in the things that come before you, and say to 
this desire, "Go behind me," and to that desire, "Come 
not near, ,, and to the other one, your servant, " Do this, 
and no more." You choose to descend from your human 
level, and grovel serpent-like in the sensuality of the 
earth. Then dust shall be your meat ; and by and by that 
very dust on which you have crawled shall be put into 
the water which you drink. There awaits you the endur- 
ance of the curse written in the Book, or the deep sorrow 
which comes through the sense of your own shame and 
real desert, or both endurance and grief, mercifully mingled 
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by the hands of the Mediator who blots out the hand- 
writing which is against us, ' nailing it to his cross/ For 
without suffering, remission cannot be. But, thanks be to 
God, we connect our sorrow of repentance with Christ's 
sorrow of expiation. He became a ' curse for us ;* he 
drank blamelessly the bitter water ; we taste it only, if we 
become ' clear' by faith in him, and its transforming life. 

Passing by other suggestions yielded to us by Christ's 
writing on the ground, as we look at King David and 
charge him with transgressing the law, we will take this 
as a final suggestion : " Thou writest upon the earth, 
Lord Jesus. Art thou writing, ' The earth and the works 
that are therein shall be burned up' ?" We may delight 
to think that the earth will pass away, and that there is a 
fire of Divine cleansing, through which even the worst 
crimes may be purged away ; the dross separated, and the 
gold brought to its fineness. But we do not wish that 
simply to be written. " Art thou writing upon the earth, 
'A new earth comes and new heavens'? Art thou so 
writing upon the ground that we may be sure, from the 
common floor of the Temple, instead of controversial bram- 
bles arising, fragrant roses and fruitful vines shall spring ? 
Art thou so writing upon the ground that no longer when 
kings reign they will fall into gross crime from their giddy 
height ; that no longer when peasants assemble they will 
deprave their own days, and spoil their own homes, with 
sensual transgression? Art thou so writing that every 
where there shall be a soft bloom over the moral earth, as 
there is a soft bloom over the natural earth f Write, 
Lord, on the sand, and there shall be grass ; write upon 
the rock, and there shall be springs of water. Write, 
Lord, upon the desert, and there shall be lesser Jerusalems 
springing up every where, affiliated like d&ugJ&\teT-c&\^ to 
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the great ' mother of us all' up above. Write, Lord, on 
the streets, and there shall be righteousness in every shop, 
and a truthful heart in every passenger. Write, Lord, 
upon the high-roads that go to the country hamlets away 
from the busy towns, and wheresoever men walk or gather 
in groups, there shall be holiness to our Heavenly Father, 
and happiness in the homes of our brethren. Write upon 
our instruments of husbandry, and the very ploughs in the 
field shall work the work of God; for in labour shall be re- 
ward, and in the fruits of it thankfulness ; and the bells of 
the horses shall jingle musically, and not with harsh mer- 
cenary sounds, for they too shall be 'holiness to the Lord;' 
and where there is holiness to the Lord, there is happiness 
for the world. Write, Lord, upon the earth, blotting 
out first of all the name David, Israel's ' beloved.' No ; 
this is not our ' beloved ;' we have another beloved: write 
his name — Son of David, David's Lord ; the root of all 
that was good in David ; the merciful upholder of his 
penitent heart ; the free pardoner of all his sins. Write, 
' Son of David/ And, then, if thou reignest in the world, 
Lord, the earth indeed shall blossom and bear fruit ; the 
wilderness be a garden ; the cities be joyful ; men be 
happy, and their works be pure; and God above, the 
Maker of us all, shall be acknowledged as our King and 
Friend. 

And now consider — 

1. What a contrast between the Son of David descend- 
ing Mount Olivet, welcomed by the hosannahs of the com- 
mon people and the children on his entry into Jerusalem, 
and David — Christ's ancestor — ascending the same mount 
on his departure from his capital, to be greeted with curses 
as a ' bloody man/ a ' man of Belial' ! At the top of Mount 
Olivet Christ weeps, but it is over the city which would 
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not be saved. David too weeps at the top ; but it is over 
his own shame and his family griefs and disgraces. The 
old king went forth, his head covered in grief, his feet 
bared in humility. His meek but mighty Descendant 
traversed ground strewed with the garments of affection- 
ate and admiring disciples. David worshiped upon the 
mount ; for who could help him in his sorrow but Jehovah? 
Christ received worship as coming in the ' name of the Lord/ 
and in remembrance of the glorious things he had done. 
David was saved indeed ; but he was bereaved of his son 
Absalom, who had been first his pride, then his shame, 
and at last his treacherous foe. Christ was not saved, for 
he entered Jerusalem as Saviour : captured by the net of 
Judas, he became the prey of the cruel priests ; but it was 
impossible that he could be long holden by cords of pain 
and death. He broke through death's silence and the 
grave's darkness, and not needing to say, "Oh, world, world, 
would God I had died for thee," he could say, ' I am he 
that liveth and was dead, and behold I am alive for ever- 
more / and in his name forgiveness could be preached to 
all, ' beginning at Jerusalem/ whose people had refused to 
be gathered under his wings of mercy. 

2. Again: Consider the nation of which David was a 
member. As they grew in number, were they not called 
c an increase of sinful men* ? did not Aaron describe them 
as a people ' set on mischief? and God name them ' a stiff- 
necked people' ? Whilst Moses was procuring for them 
the Law in diving handwriting, they made for themselves 
'gods of gold," and with riotous unrestrained sensuality 
danced round their ' calf' Vain was the holy law for this 
animalised people. Moses 'brake the tables/ for his 
' anger waxed hot / and, as if in the fire of that anger, 
he ' burnt the calf, and ground it to powder, and strawed 
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it upon the water, and made the children of Israel drink 
of it.' They had treacherously departed from God, al- 
though he ' was as a husband unto them/ and taken for 
their Lord this calf. So they must drink the curse; must 
feel that the water of life had become foul, dark, and poi- 
sonous, — a water of death to them, — through the mingling 
of sensual idolatry with the pure truth of God. Gold is 
good, and a calf a good creature of God ; for did he not 
order golden cherubim to be made ? and one of the che- 
rubic faces was that of a calf. But how different a calf 
without an ark ! — gold instead of God ; — from a calf as part 
of the fourfold cherub, near the ark in sanctity, bending 
over it in worship, a minister of holiness, not a lord of 
sin, its gold resplendent with the lustre of the glorious 
Shekinah : so different is sense served as a god from sense 
subject as a cherub ; as ruling it is accursed, as serving it 
is glorified 

3. And now contrast Solomon, David's immediate de- 
scendant, with Christ, his remote one. He was the child 
of the beautiful Bathsheba, whom and whose affections 
David had cruelly stolen from her husband : but not her 
first child — he died. Solomon was born afterwards, in 
times of penitence and of such reparation as might be. 
But Solomon became a spiritual adulterer, which David 
never was : he went after ' other gods.' Think of his 
harem of a thousand women ; think of his age disgraced 
by idolatry ; think of God's last prophecy against him — 
" I will rend thy kingdom, and give half to thy servant." 
The glorious beauty of Solomon's wisdom was but a fading 
flower. By this splendid sinner the first temple was de- 
dicated. With eloquent doctrinal intelligence, and true, 
though transient, feeling, he uttered the great prayer 
whose successive passages are like broad golden steps lead- 
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ing to the throne of God. Well might Christ say, ' A 
greater than Solomon is here ;' well might he speak of the 
' temple of his body/ Solomon's body was but an idola- 
trous temple ; Solomon's Temple had but a sensual glory. 
David was like a river rushing through rocks ; Solomon 
was like the same river, broader, but not purer, of a calmer 
current, but still a defiled and earthly stream. David 
did as it were set up the calf of which Solomon became a 
worshiper. But Christ was like a fountain of pure waters, 
fresh from the original eternal source : Christ made of the 
calf a cherub, and hallowed it by consecration to God. 

4. Again : Contrast Christ as the 'root' and ' offspring' 
of David. In his Divine Humanity, as antecedent to his 
earthly appearing, Christ was the root of David. The powers 
of this Humanity sustain the good and strive with the evil 
of our Adamic nature. He adapts the qualities of the 
Eternal root to our specialties of defect, gift, and office, as 
the offspring of Adam. And even as he accommodated 
himself to the specialties of his own condition as Son of 
David, David's ' offspring/ — but put off the Jew, and put on 
the man ; lived in his time, yet above it; was a man, and yet 
the Man, — so will he accommodate his spiritual essence to 
us in our individualities, enabling us to put off the tem- 
porary as it is done with, to rise from Adam as from 
earth to heaven, instead of sinking with Adam as from the 
ground to the grave. As ' offspring of David/ ' himself 
took part with our infirmities ;' but as the ' root of David/ 
he glorifies his humanity in sustaining us, so that these 
at last disappear. And He will be justified for the many 
whom, as divine root, he thus bears, who wait and grieve, 
err and repent, by proving that he was able to sustain 
hope and console sorrow, restore purity and subdue ini- 
quity. 
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I will close with an anecdote which has no doubt been 
often told. There was a man who went to hear Whitfield 
preach, and he went with his pocket crammed with stones. 
As Whitfield preached, he first took out one stone and 
threw it behind him, and then another stone and threw 
that down, until at last there was not a stone left, except 
the one in his own breast — his heart ; and even that was 
loosening and softening. And presently that stone changed 
too, and became a fountain of waters, giving glory to God 
in tears of sorrow, instead of remaining a hard stone of 
resistance. Now it may be that, if under the pretence of 
throwing stones at King David, we are really angry with 
the Bible, and want to throw stones against the Lord God 
himself, — it may be that we shall empty our pockets, and 
throw this stone down, — this objection down, and that 
criticism down, and the other objection down, — and pre- 
sently there be nothing left but our heart, and that not so 
stony as it was, because it has been growing softer and 
softer with every foolish and perverse quibble thrown 
aside. Our own heart is changing. And, if the first ac- 
tion of the new heart be to make our eyes a fountain of 
tears, its next may be to make our life itself like a fountain 
of sunny and invigorating waters ; and it is well even to 
have to weep a little, if by and by, through the softness 
that you have thus experienced, you obtain joyful draughts 
of refreshing water out of the ever-flowing fountain of 
eternal life, that is now not afar off, but within your own 
penitent and happy breast. 
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SEVEN UNITIES OP SPIRITUAL LIFE. 



Ephesians iv. 3-6. 

Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one 
hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is above all and through all, and 
in you all. 

I have to address the few persons who are present upon 
this damp and chilly morning* — the few fortunate and 
courageous persons — remembering that it is the last Sun- 
day in the year. Fortunate and courageous, I have said. 
It often happens that by our superior strength or happier 
circumstances we are able to do what others cannot But 
it often happens too that if we are superior to others in 
advantage, we are inferior to them in action. Courage, 
indeed, will sometimes avail little without fortune; for 
there may be the heartiest will to render aid, and yet an 
insufficient strength of Kmb, — an insufficient opportunity 
for even the feeble stroke that would be urged home to 
the mark if any fit opportunity were given. But courage 

* This sermon was preached on a morning when sudden thaw, 
after frost and snow, had made the streets almost impassable. 
Hence the allusions of the opening paragraph. 
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is always respectable, and sometimes triumphs through its 
very failures. And if those who are without good fortune 
do well in boldness, and suffer through their attempts, 
others feel it a challenge to themselves in the ignominious 
rest that they have hitherto allowed to their days, and say : 
" We who have the better fortune, seeing that this feeble 
but courageous person has fallen, must rise up and do his 
work ourselves." In the work of godliness, — whether it 
be in such a familiar act as attending public worship, or 
in the open promulgation of the Gospel and warfare for 
the truth, — we usually require fortune and courage to be 
combined for the best success. Happy are we when health 
allows us to perform an action, and our spirit urges us to 
do it the better because the times are hard ! Happy are 
we if we have little power and much good-will ! But God 
will occasionally give us the peculiar happiness of feeling 
that what there is the will to do, there is also the health 
to do, and the opportunity besides. 

We have come now to the last Sunday of the year. A 
few years back, and we were not ; a few years onward, and 
our visible part will be dust. A few centuries back, and 
England was a forest, and its people were barbarians ; a 
few centuries onward, and London may be a ruin, and the 
sceptre of commercial and spiritual empire may have been 
transferred elsewhere. A few millenniums back, and the 
great world was a wilderness of animal life ; and a few 
millenniums forward this same world may be populous with 
angelic mortals, to whom death is only a quiet, glorious, 
transforming change, and who are already familiar upon 
earth with the society of angelic Immortals. Our own 
time on the earth is very fleeting. The time even of a 
great nation is usually verj ftfi&&&%\ «xA^kw^e know 
the whole story of Gofts g^\»^wfissi^w«^^^ 
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we shall see that even the many millenniums of the earth's 
duration are but as the flitting of a little shadow across 
the sky. For if by God a globe is as easily handled as by 
us a grain of sand, — if he taketh up the British Isles, of 
which we are so proud, as ' a very little thing/ — what can 
time be to him but as a moment ? One single day indeed 
he can so fill with his mighty agencies that it would re- 
quire a thousand, nay, ten thousand, years of our study to 
comprehend all that he had done; and yet a thousand 
years to him are but as one day to us ! 

But how have we come onward through this little 
portion of our little life — this one year out of our few 
years? Have we come onward in the unity of the Spirit ? 
Paul, with blended earnestness and moderation, says, 'Eiv- 
deavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit/ First we 
must unite that which is within our heart ; then may we 
help to unite some little group of men in kindlier affection 
and truer thought ; and then may we help to bring the 
various interests of society into one established state of 
blended charity and justice. But if there be no union 
within, there cannot be, by our agency, much union 
around ; if thoughts are out of harmony, affairs will but 
be a distorted, and yet therefore true, representation of 
the confused interior facts. 

Now Paul gives us here the seven unities of spiritual 
life, — "One body, one Spirit, one hope, one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God." But has there ever been in 
the history of the Church such a happy era that we might 
speak of spiritual society as "one body"? No. Neither 
has there ever been a time when over the broad world 
there has been an acknowledgment of one God. Ha& 
there, therefore, been other than one GaAl *^a& ^^ 
phantasy of man made any difference \a ^e^te^^^^ 
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If we have presented to our thoughts gods many and 
lords many, have we disturbed the unity of the divine 
empire? No. There is one God, and there ever has 
been ; therefore in all our confused affairs there has been 
one plan, not seen by us, — perhaps not always seen by 
even angels, permitted to scan a little of what is going on 
here, — nevertheless, one real plan. Our hope, then, that 
there shall be one body, manifestly so, rests upon the fact 
that there is one God. Meanwhile all wise men have 
taken the natural body as a parable of spiritual union ; 
and all wise men gather into groups ; and however little 
even their grouping has represented this fact of union, 
they have nevertheless endeavoured to represent the fact 
by union. 

What lessons, full of working influence, can we get 
from the thought that men in spiritual union are as one 
body ? Out of many we must select a few. 

1. ' One body/ Now the body is for our habitation, and 
it is for our action upon the world around, and it is for 
our reception of influences that the world around exerts 
upon ourselves. The body is for habitation, for activity, 
and for reception. If, then, in our own personal body our 
spirit so dwells that all the various organs work together 
for a common end, which end is good, then our body is 
what God designed it to be. And, if in a group of persons 
the common life actually resides in each individual, so that 
each for the rest works willingly and earnestly towards 
procuring a common good, then there is a ' body/ So, if 
through our bodily frame we act well upon the world, the 
use for which God designed the body is being fulfilled : 
and if our various senses are inlets of wisdom and of 
happiness from the wot\3l mXtaav^ Xtassa* ^xsl tJaa use for 
which God designed fta \>o^ H& \*sa%«S&&. fcak/* 
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a group of men are acting upon the world by their various 
individualities, combining by one thought to promote one 
good, they are a body, — the use God designed in forming 
men into societies is being fulfilled. So, too, if they are re- 
ceiving from without the various influences of knowledge 
and of happiness, they are as one body, — the use that God 
designed is being fulfilled. 

We notice, then, again, with respect to the body, that 
some of its members are more essential to existence than 
others, and yet that they are all essential to completeness 
of existence. The hand is less necessary, important as it 
is, than the heart. You can exist without a hand ; you 
cannot exist without a heart; but how necessary is the 
hand to completeness of existence ! There could be no 
complete human life without a hand ; and if we were all 
handless, very soon life itself must expire. There are 
gradations in the importance of our various organs ; yet 
there is no one part of our frame but what is essential to 
the completeness of our existence. So, then, the more per- 
fect the body is, the more excellent the life can be, if only 
the spirit is right ; and the more perfect a group is in the 
varieties of its character, the more excellent its life will be, 
if only its spirit is right. You or I may be less necessary 
to the existence of the Church than some other men are, 
but to the completeness of the Church's existence we are 
essential. The Church may do without us, it may survive, 
but it will be inconvenienced by our absence. That is to 
say, if it be assumed that you have a special gift, and that 
I have a special gift, which is of value, we are parts of the 
body; and in working together to a good end which all 
shall enjoy, and to which each shall contribute, we are 
wanted ; there is something that we $\io\j\<i\*aN^ ^syaaXsa^ 
we been present ; there is something ^fct ^fi&^ 
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done through our absence, or done with inconvenience and 
sorrow because of that absence. 

We see, then, that a body is for habitation, and for 
activity in the world around, and for the reception of in- 
fluences out of that world. We see that the body has 
many members ; that some are more essential than others 
to existence ; but that all are necessary to completeness of 
existence. And one last thing concerning the body we 
may say, which is this, — that though particular works re- 
quire particular organs, or a connection of such organs, 
these are always best done when the general health and 
aptitude of the body are highest. Thus, if you have to 
work as a player upon instruments of music, or work as a 
painter with colours and with the pencil, the hand is re- 
quisite ; but will it be merely the hand to which your 
excellence is due ? Certainly not If there be no general 
fineness of your senses, there cannot be any peculiar ex- 
cellence in your specialty. Whatever be that specialty of 
a man which requires a certain organ or group of organs, 
his work will always be of the best sort according to 
the general health of his bodily sensibilities, the ge- 
neral harmony of his bodily powers. And so it will be 
in the works of a spiritual society. Whatever we re- 
quire to be done, though it may, so to, say, need only a 
part of our organism to fulfil it, that will be best done 
when our general state is healthiest. If we be full of 
bodily excellency, then any particular work will be most 
excellent. 

2. There is ' one Spirit/ Were there not one life in the 

root, the blade, and the ear, there could be no progression 

from the root towards the full corn. Were there not one 

life throughout the \>od31y irama, \taerc <*wl<L wot be this 

union of activities to promote cotwe&otl ft&rosta^ "Yksss, 
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is one life in each thing that lives ; nay, it could not be 
called living, were it not for this fact of internal unity. 
The power is one, though it discovers itself in many forms. 
It is so with us, as animals. There is a unity of life in 
our animal frame. But we see, even regarding ourselves 
as animals, what mischief is introduced by mismanage- 
ment. Supposing we treat our bodily frame so as to pro- 
: duce excess of action in some part, defective action in 
another part ; then, though our life is still one, it shows 
its unity by a general sorrow and sickness spreading all 
through the frame, because our hand has been injured, or 
our foot has been injured, or our head has been wearied 
with too protracted toil The unity of life shows itself in 
the distress that affects the whole body through an injury 
done to any part ; and so will the unity of life show itself 
in the happiness that spreads through the whole frame 
through a delight given, in an orderly manner, to any 
portion of the frame. If you eat a moderate meal with a 
healthy appetite, you are better altogether. The food 
descends to its own appropriate chamber, and there the 
secret processes, unconsciously managed, are efficiently 
managed; but you find that you are better throughout 
your frame for taking the food. And you are the better 
throughout the frame, also, for taking a sufficient walk in a 
healthy hour, for having a pleasant conversation, for seeing a 
beauteous spectacle. In whatever way we act, assuming 
that we act well, the benefit of the part is the benefit of 
the whole. Now, speaking of ourselves completely, and 
not of the animal man merely, we say that if there be a 
disturbance in the spirit, the unity of life will show itself 
in the distress and groans of experience ; but we say al&c^ 
that whatever we do spiritually arigjat, ^\^J0cL«t Sk \fe ^ 
sing, to pray, to read, to give gifts, to iiscv^^^^^^ 
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study, — whatsoever we do aright, the benefit of the part 
will produce a blessing for the whole. 

Especially is the Spirit called the Holy Spirit. Now, 
the first thing required of us in preparing what is holy is 
separation; and the next thing is conjunction. Often- 
times you see in the world that which appears simply dis- 
turbing. There are effervescences of moral chemistry going 
on in social and in personal life, which occasion an unplea- 
sant noise, and sometimes an unsavoury atmosphere ; but 
these effervescences of moral chemistry serve us thus: 
from that which has been in a mixed, and therefore in an 
impure, state, the element whose presence we desire not 
is removed; and then, set free from a, perhaps, base alli- 
ance, that which is thus liberated can come into a new 
alliance, and the product that is thus given us is the very 
article of use and pleasure we have been desiring. Do not 
be impatient with the disturbances of social and spiritual 
life. It is most true that when the spirit is completely 
right, all life is a harmony of pleasurable activity ; but it 
is also most true that, till the spirit is right, its action 
will generate sorrow. The very work of our natural life, 
in removing diseases from us, may produce distress ; and 
thus distress is a sign of evil that is, but of good that has 
entered to put it away. And in spiritual life, distresses 
are a sign of evil that exists, but of good that has come 
into a new and high activity to put it away. Do not, I 
repeat, then, be impatient either with yourself, your neigh- 
bour, or the world. The spirit is holy, but it can only 
prove its holiness by a preparation through which the vile 
is put aside ; then by a conjunction through which what 
is good has come into communion with what is best, — and 
for ever so. These two things ax^ \xh£&&A.\&> q\lt thought 
of holiness : a separation faom \5a»fc N*\as3a. S& ss^ «x& 
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should be refused; a union with that which is good, and 
by whose influence we can be perfected. The soul dis- 
unites from the world, and comes into conjunction with 
the Lord God. 

Now, so far, then, as our spirit is thus a spirit of 
choice, it will lead us on amidst characters and affairs by 
its own instincts and, so to say, chemical appropriations, 
selecting and refusing as it goes forward. And it is no 
part of holiness to dangle through the world, seeking only 
an idle peace, instead of an active and generative peace. 
You may seek that idle peace which they can have who 
refuse to go out to any wars, because they like not the 
smell of gunpowder. But the peace of God comes through 
the strife of Christ, who says, ' Think not that I am come 
to give peace/ — that is, to give immediate peace, — " I am 
come to occasion divisions/' The son even must sometimes 
separate from the father, and the father from the son ; and 
sister from brother, and even husband from wife. Such 
separations must sometimes be, for unions with God : 
" Think not that I am come to give immediate peace, but 
rather division and a sword." And, indeed, it has been 
most sadly true, that men have whetted the sword of their 
own acrimonious strife upon the doctrine of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace. Do not let us trouble 
ourselves too much, nor prefer to dangle, as I said, through 
the world in an idle peace ; not taking a bold side, be- 
cause if we do any thing that is bold we must be disturbed 
with noise, and, perhaps, may be hurt with wounds. Every 
one remembers the old fable of wolf and lamb ; how the 
lamb drank the water, and the wolf said, " You are fouling 
it;" and the lamb replied, "That cannot be \ for the "watex. 
runs down from you to me, and no\> "05 tarca. x&a \a^«^r 
Now if the shepherd had said, " I do not \&& ^sssJto^^a^ 
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get into quarrels ; lambs should be gentle ; I like lambs 
that gambol in the meadows :" then the shepherd would 
have been very foolish. It was for the shepherd to hear the 
bleating of the lamb as he suffered, and to go with his 
staff and protect him ; for you will observe, that though 
the lamb had the strongest argument, the wolf lad the 
strongest teeth. The shepherd's heart was right if he 
interfered for the lamb ; and so shall we interfere ever for 
the truth if our heart is right, but we shall not interfere 
in a rude, ruffian way ; for it will often happen that the 
only sword with which interference is possible on behalf 
of that which is suffering from the hand of the wicked, is 
the cross ; so that you have to take up the cross upon 
your back, instead of the sword in your hand — in other 
words, to take trouble and pain, and a share of annoyance 
and ignominy, in order that you may help on the purifica- 
tion of the world. It was Christ's quiet, holy spirit that 
led him into such turmoils. There never was a life so 
troubled with ' hard speeches/ and so full of controversies, 
as the life of Jesus Christ ; and yet how peaceful he was, 
and how tender and consoling were his words! But 
through the turmoil he came out into the land where all 
is honourably quiet, where there are no wounds and no 
sufferings, where all is peaceful, and all is pure and true. 

3. * One hope/ ' Ye are called in one hope of your 
calling.' A happy thought that is, that we are called. We 
have not in uncertainty come and asked, Is there any 
heaven, and which is the way there ? Is there any God, 
and is he friendly ? But there has come a call to us, and 
it is a call upwards. That is the only call that is a suffi- 
cient one for men. When we have a call to our meat, we 
are usually ready to go \ vxA VtecpHfc ra^ ^s&sfcAfc ^a& wiy 
thing that is curious, w vSAsssx W^j, ws&'&ssu^^ 
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have sat down in our evening chair. We like things that 
amuse and amaze us, and we like our ordinary natural 
appetites to be pleasantly gratified ; and yet a well-spread 
table is not enough for a well-nurtured man, and things 
merely curious soon lose their interest if they are not con- 
nected w'.th what is noble and enduring. It is the call to 
glory and virtue that is a sufficing call for man. Now the 
Lord ' hath called, from the rising of the sun even to the 
going down thereof;' he hath called us upwards ; he hath 
called us to learn of him, and he hath called us to follow 
him. 

We are called, then ; and as replying to the divine call, 
with our active feet and our ready hands, we partake in a 
hope. Now, what is this. hope? We hope for the redemp- 
tion of the body, and the full perfection of the spirit ; 
and as we are already much interested in one another, 
it is not simply the full redemption of our own flesh 
and blood, and. the full perfection of our own individual 
limited spirit, that satisfies us, but we hope for a wise 
and happy world ; we hope for a full and abiding joy. 
We are all called to do good — all called to be good; 
and it is quite certain that we can never be satisfied 
until individually there be a perfect spirit in a harmonious 
and healthful frame, and socially, also, there be a perfect 
spirit in a harmonious and healthful frame. This is our 
hope, and it is a hope of which we need not be ashamed. 
Says some man, 7 1 hope to gain 5000?. next year." The 
more shame that you do, in your way of trading. Says 
another man, " I hope for such an appointment." It is no 
shame, we rjeply, for you /to hope for that ; but let it not 
engross you too much ; let it not exclude, the higher hope 
of heaven. Says one, " I hope to gel on." \\» S& x\^&» 
you should; but do not you also/kiope to \i&\> ^jovrc ^asss^r 
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bour on ? Says another, " I hope for my country." Have 
you no hope also for your Church ? have you no hope also 
for the world? Our hope should be a generous hope. 
There is nothing ungenerous in a regard for our own in- 
ward and bodily self Indeed, when a man has taken due 
care of himself, he feels, unless he has fallen into the snare 
of the devil, and has got utterly proud and sensual, a de- 
sire to be kind and serviceable to others. Does not our 
heart bear witness that some of our happiest moments 
have been those in which we were most earnest in trying 
to make others happy ? Have we not sometimes- felt our 
own grievances peculiarly burdensome, because they so 
much occupied our thoughts that we were not at liberty 
to show all the sympathy that we would? A man may 
well pray to be happy in order that he may make others 
happy. I know indeed that we should neither have the 
capacity nor the tender perception requisite for making 
others happy if we did not taste of sorrow ; but if sorrow 
were upon us as a continual burden, then, so limited are 
we, that we could not care for others, as our spiritual na- 
ture must prompt us to do. If, then, we are realising our 
own hope, we shall feel a vivid hope for our neighbours, 
our country, and the world; and unless we do feel that 
hope, what we call our hope is one of which the sooner we 
are ashamed the better. 

4. 'One Lord/ — the Lord Jesus Christ. One Lord; 
but men have not been at one in their thoughts of him ; 
they have not been at one in their conduct, which they 
have professed was governed by him. This Lord, as we 
said just now, has brought strife into the world. Now, to 
reconcile opposed persons is very hard, but to reconcile 
opposed opinions much easier ; for truths have no animosity 
to each other ; but persons, although their interests may be 
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identical, are often, and soon, and very, angry with one an- 
other. And it will actually be the case that a man slights 
his neighbour's truth just because he wants to show how 
he slights his neighbour himself ; but if there are opinions 
that are said to be opposite, and these really represent 
truths, you will find it comparatively easy to bring them 
into reconciliation. Thus, that our Lord is divine, — that 
is a bright truth ; but if any man approaches this bright 
truth as an inquirer, it does not flash upon him with an 
angry light and blind him for his presumption, but speaks 
to him calmly, and waits for his assent. Again, that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is a man, as much a man as you are, or 
as I am, is a most comfortable truth ; but if fresh from 
the glory of his divine triumphs we approach this truth, it 
does not treat us as if we meant an indignity ; it does not 
take the dust of the earth and throw it into our eyes to 
blind us because it is jealous of a glory greater than its 
own. But should you go to a group of men professing to 
believe that Christ is divine, and to another group of men 
professing to believe that Christ is only human, perhaps 
by each of these groups you may be treated coldly and 
rudely, and the members of these groups may turn from 
you with aversion because you come as an inquirer. You 
will find it very hard to reconcile the members of these 
opposing groups, and you will find it true that they are 
slighting- each other, and slighting the truth represented by 
the opposite group, just through this unneighbourly feeling. 
Now, we must seek to reconcile truths in our own 
mind. Of course, as they are in the divine mind which 
contains all truths in eternal harmony, there is no recon- 
ciliation required ; but it will require much effort to make 
our little minds in some humble manner a transcript of 
the bright divine mind But if we endeavour to do ttas^ — 
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endeavour to see truths so that instead of excluding they 
establish one another, — then we may do something to re- 
concile men one with another, — something, I say, — not so 
much as we at first expect, and not so much as to the last 
we continue to wish. But though this is a slow way of 
getting the world to be in friendship, it is a sure way ; and 
any man that feels that he has one Lord, and that this one 
Lord is divine in his triumph, yet human in all his experi- 
ence and sorrows and dependence, — I say, any man who 
feels that he has one Lord, and who has in his own spirit 
reconciled the truth about Christ's heavenly strength with 
the truth about his earthly experience, is prepared to do 
a little to bring opposed men into gradual union with one 
another. What constitutes the divineness of any thing? 
Take a common thing, no matter what, — a metal, if you 
please, a stone on the wayside, a blade of grass. These 
are bits of God's property. Well, how are they related to 
the divine Being, so that you can speak of them, and say 
they are " very good" ? They are related by use ; and it 
is in proportion as any thing fulfils its appointed service 
that it is regarded with divine complacency. If a stone 
be taken up and thrown at a saint, there is no fault in the 
stone, but there is a great fault in the use thereof Here 
is a part of God's property that has been diverted to the 
service of his enemy : there is no evil in the stone. And 
if we think of our own nature, there is no evil in any part 
of it considered as essential to the complete existence of 
the total manhood — no evil in any part of it ; but we all 
know that the various portions of our nature contend in 
a very ungodly and inhuman way with each other. We 
all know that the hand of man is sometimes doubled up 
into the fist of man, and Whqnto. xcAa 'Ocvai^Rfc <& TaaajL, there 
to braise and spoil that YJhicJeL Cjto&T&aAfc \fc\ass*, *»-&&&&- 
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ness and to show forth health and vigour. Now if we sup- 
pose that every part of the human form, and of that life of 
man which brings out, so to say, a general form of humanity 
answering to the form of the body, — if we suppose that 
every part of man's body and every act of his humanity 
were good altogether, then all would be divine, we should 
be partakers of the divine nature. 

But we are so much accustomed to think first of all of 
God from his Power, — which if considered alone simply, 
may be devil or God, you cannot tell which, — that when 
we hear of a man who has God in him, and that he is an 
image of the invisible God, we are astonished, and we say, 
" A man ! A man is small." Never mind whether a man 
is large or small. Is a man good ? It is the goodness 
that is in Christ that constitutes the divinity that is in 
Christ ; and if we know him as perfectly expressing the 
divine holiness, as perfectly just, perfectly compassionate, — 
if we know him as without fault at all, — if we know him, 
so to say, as touching all classes and all interests, as meet- 
ing and as foiling all the foes of our welfare, as receiving 
into partnership with himself all that pertains to our 
benefit, — then we know him as exhibiting in a human 
form of dependence the divine perfection of eternal good- 
ness ; and then indeed we see that omnipotence can come 
into conjunction with such goodness, and that it would be 
the curse of the earth unless the heart of Christ were 
centrally within the infinite power of Jehovah. Yes, it is 
ofttimes our sorrow to feel as if the earth were so under 
the yoke of an enemy that we dared not think of God as 
perfectly good ; or, if we might hope that he was so, dared 
not think him to be as strong as he is good ; but when 
we say, "0 God, thou art good, and. \ketdora *k*tafc <s^ 
when the dominion of the one l»oid "Vxaa \>efeXL es^sfi^^s^ 
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we shall know all things as working by thy strength for 
the ends of perfect welfare/' then we are comforted 

5. ' One faith :' by which we adhere to the one Lord. 
Faith is at once an expression of a weakness that we ac- 
knowledge, and of a strength which we trust and receive. 
It is, then, our adherence to the one Lord, who in his 
humanity gives us all necessary example and sympathy, 
and in his divinity sustains us with a fund of strength 
that can never be exhausted. Thus you remember when 
Christ said, 'I and my Father are one/ he said it with 
especial reference to the almighty power of the Father 
that would protect the sheep ; as if the poor fearful flock 
might say, " Lord, thou art very kind, but the enemy is 
very powerful. Lord, there is nothing but what thou 
wouldst do to bring us to the best grass and the sweetest 
springs, but thou canst not always make thy way through 
the raging and angry crowds/' Now, to all this which is 
in the heart of the little flock that was then and is now, 
the response of Christ is, " No one is able to pluck you 
out of my Father's hand ; my Father that gave you to 
me, he is greater than all." And so it is that Christ backs 
his own tenderness with the paternal omnipotence. You 
look upon Christ, and you see a tender-hearted man, very 
meek and unpretending. Now look again: he is in a 
direct line with the sublime, omnipotent God ; yea, within 
him there is the sublime, latent omnipotence that will not, 
as I said, flash out upon you in wrath ; but there it is in 
its strength, and we cannot be plucked away from the 
hand of omnipotence, if we have surrendered ourselves 
to the breast of affection. If John was permitted to 
recline in natural friendship by the Saviour's side, and 
repose his head upon ttna totfksd^ bosom, then, though 
the brother is a man, m\5oi». \tafe \swJQasx ^sss& S&> ^&& 
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Father— the eternal God — and we cannot be plucked away 
from God. 

This is not a little thing to say, and there are experi- 
ences in life when it is the only thing to say, and when it 
is indeed the anchor and strength of the soul, because the 
frown of the world is terrible, and the curse of the world 
makes us quiver to hear it ; and if the Church is evil, that 
sometimes seems to us worse than the world. The differ- 
ence between an evil world and an evil Church is like the 
difference between a boa and a cobra. If you do not evade 
the attack of the boa, it seizes you with its prodigious folds 
and crushes you as if you were a straw. The cobra cannot 
seize and crush you so ; no, but it thrusts out its glitter- 
ing tongue, and, with a quick stroke that you can scarcely 
feel, touches you, — and what happens? You perish, or 
feel a deadly evil An evil Church inflicts a fatal, venom- 
ous wound as with the tongue of a cobra ; an evil world 
seizes you with the voluminous folds of the boa, and 
crushes the strength out of you. But the Lord God is 
above all the powers of the world, and all the powers that 
are in an evil Church. And happily we know that there 
is always a good Church in the world ; that if there are 
only three people that love God, they are the Church, — 
and there are always more than three ! We may always 
unite ourselves with the good. 

Our faith, I say, is just our adherence to the Lord, and 
we could not adhere to him with the clinging strength of 
the soul if it were not for his tenderness ; and our cling- 
ing would not be effective unless with this tenderness there 
were the omnipotenca You think about " the faith" per- 
haps ; but I say "faith? By " the faith" you mean, a 
certain series of judgments about tn^^^\>i&a?] > && ^rcfc*- 
ten out,—* moat important series. 0\v,M ev^srj to^^to^ 
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just take pains to write out upon a few sheets of paper 
what he actually does think true, without fear of anybody, 
I for one should be most happy to read such sheets ; for 
to read any man's honest opinions, however immature, is 
beneficial to another man who wishes to keep himself 
honest. But then I am not speaking about " the faith" in 
the sense of a particular series of truths which you trust ; 
but I am speaking of the trusting energy itself, — faith. 
Now, I say that in the centre of all our Christian opinions, 
whatever they may be, is a primaryjudgment concerning the 
man Christ Jesus ; and therefore, if we do not so perceive him 
to be good, and the strength of God to be with him, that 
we can trust him, we have no faith, for faith is the adher- 
ence of our soul And in it there is an acknowledgment 
of our weakness, and with this there is the trust and re- 
ception of the strength that meets the wants of our weak- 
ness ; so that a man of faith is bold in another's strength, 
and a man of faith is even good in another's goodness. By 
which is not meant that he makes another's goodness 
answer for him, he not caring any thing about well-doing; 
but it means that the real nourisher of his own personal 
goodness is this happy and confiding sense of relationship 
to 'Jesus Christ the righteous/ Why, a child is good in 
a mother's and father's goodness, because the daily, inces- 
sant influence of the parental character upon the child 
moulds its thoughts, and tempers and nurtures its disposi- 
tions ; so it is through faith that we are bold in another's 
strength — yes, and good in another's goodness. 

6. ' One baptism.' The actions that pertain to baptism, 
like the opinions that pertain to faith, are of comparatively 
little moment ; but baptism itself is essential, because it is 

the application of ttie \raxftfiR% &<smssc& to the soul. 

Now, there are two pimcnpA AeiaBDXft, ^fc protest «&^^& 
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fire, that are applied for purification; and surely any man 
who comes out of the water after baptism, or has used the 
water thoroughly in any wayibr baptism, may say to him- 
self, " This very water that cleanses me could drown me ; 
this very water, whose action is so gentle, could sweep me 
away, as with a mighty rage/* So it was in olden time 
that the wicked were whelmed under the flood, and the 
righteous borne on the top thereof, and were saved not 
only out of the flood, but by the very means of the flood, 
because it was the water which bore the others down that 
bore these up. In its gentle application, water removes 
impurities from us, as still capable of being cleansed; but 
should we become utterly impure, instead of washing in 
the wave to be made clean, we are washed away by it, 
that the earth may be cleansed. Water is but in baptism 
like Truth, which it represents. We make Truth, in its 
action upon us, benign or destructive, according as we re- 
ceive it to our salvation, or reject it to our condemnation. 
Truth must either change or condemn us ; we are purified 
by it, or we perish by it. So it is that there is a purifica- 
tory element applied to us in such a way that we feel, 
were we not wasted from the stains of the earth, we should 
have to be washed out of the earth. So with the baptism 
of fire. The fire that refines the gold, and whose action in 
the sunshine ripens* the Gorn, consujnes the stubble. And 
if a man is not purified from his dross, then he perishes, 
as himself dross ; and if a man is not matured by the 
slow action of the moderated sunshine, then he is con- 
sumed by the rapid and brilliant action of the destructive 
flame. It is glorious to think of the baptism of fire — of 
souls as having passed through the fire and become them- 
selves seraph-like. A seraph, is a ftax&fc <& Ssxfc. ^^-> 
then, the Spirit of the Lord may \w a «go& dl\s«iacB%» 
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well as a spirit of quiet washing. Yes, it may. The seraph 
is a flame of fire ; and do you think it is tame fire, fire 
that cannot burn ? Touch it with a sin, and try ; or touch 
a seraph with the injury of his brethren ; lay hands upon 
some weaker angel, and see then if the seraphic fire is only 
a tame, painted splendour. No ; the fire of genuine love 
will consume a sin, as our household fire will consume a 
waste paper or a straw ; and the. genuine fire of seraphic 
love also will come out in reproving and protective ardour 
on behalf of the feeble that are touched. Even as Paul 
said, " Who is weak and suffering, and I burn not V We 
need this continual baptism if we are to have the one body 
and the one spirit, the one calling and the one faith, as 
adherents to the one Lord. We must be baptised, con- 
tinually receiving the benefit of the elements that cleanse 
us with an outward and inward cleansing — the cleansing 
of the water, and the cleansing of the fire. 

7. Then we may speak last of all of the ' One God,' — 
the one God and Father of us all, who is over all in his 
creative love, who is through all in the actions of his multi- 
form but harmonious providence, and who is in us all, 
making the body of the spiritual Church to be the resi- 
dence of his own love and truth. The Father of all : is 
the great fatherhood of God yet manifested to the world ? 
No. Is even his unity as the one Lord of creation mani- 
fest to the world ? No. And are we approaching — for this 
is surely a suitable thought to allow ourselves in the closing 
moments of this discourse — to a time truly catholic ? Is so- 
ciety getting more catholic, or more conglomerate ; more of a 
Church, or more of a medley ? Are things becoming more in 
common ; the spirit becoming more truly holy ? These are 
questions to ask. AssuT:edl^a»^T^^c&^ 
men, and opinions, is going ox^^&^^»^^^^^s&^ 
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crease. See how many agencies there are to promote it ; 
see how the interweaving of commerce is perpetually at 
work ; see how the facilities of locomotion are perpetually 
at work ; see how the prolific and sectional press is con- 
tinually at work; see how ecclesiastical agitations are 
continually at work. Now all these things do tend to pro- 
mote that great admixture out of which, if the divine Spirit 
brood over the big chaos, the new heavens and earth may 
spring up. You cannot have one thing that is made out 
of many, unless you allow time for the mixing of the many. 
We do not think enough of the various changes of society 
as going on by a process of divine admixture ; but there 
must be an admixture. People try to keep themselves so 
select, — oh, so select! Foolish people ! You really mean 
that you want to keep out that very truth which, unless it 
enters, you cannot be perfect ; you mean, that you want to 
keep aloof from those very persons whose wisdom is needed 
to supplement your own. Be select in the sense of refus- 
ing whatever you distinctly know to be vile, and accepting, 
in as far as may be, whatever you distinctly know to be 
good ; but do not be select, as if a single flower in the 
wood should say, " I will not grow in any wood where any 
thing else grows. I am an anemone, and no other kind 
of flower shall come near me." Flowers cannot talk so ; 
for you shall find upon a single square yard of ground not 
only flowers that are close relations to one another, but 
flowers that have a very distant relationship, living in in- 
timate nearness and friendship. It is a most curious 
natural fact that flowers of remote natural orders shall 
actually be grouped together upon the same square yard 
of ground of common woodland or meadow. God will 
have the various sorts and conditions oi\tfffk«xA^s&s$ •s&S^ 
character and experience all commix&dL T ©assssSss» ^ ^^ 
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let us be impatient for that catholicity which we are hop- 
ing for. If the immediate effect upon society of those 
agencies to which I have referred is to make it more con- 
glomerate, more of a medley ; nevertheless, a good, holy, 
permanent Church shall be builded out of all this by and by. 
We are soon baffled if we try to prophesy in details ; 
but keep firm to principles, and then, working as you can 
at the little details that belong to you personally, you will 
find the light of prophecy is indeed a light of hope. A 
man must have great hopes, and then he must be content 
to work in little affairs. If he does not do that, his hopes 
will soon perish ; he will be embittered past all endurance 
with the meanness of his own conditions, unless he can 
enter into the hope of God. We can neither preach nor 
hear aright under the — to many of us — embarrassing eccle- 
siastical conditions of our time, without the help of the 
great inward prophetic hopes. We ought to help our- 
selves more with these; they ought to be more to us than 
they actually are ; but they actually are something. Let 
us all try to keep up our hopes. We may be baffled in 
prophesying about details, but we know principles, and 
we can work in such. affairs as are actually to our hand. 
Then we shall see that the interweaving of commerce must 
do good, notwithstanding temporary misery that occurs 
with such cruel sharpness at this place and at that. And 
we may see also that the prolific and sectional press must 
weave men together, and make them acquainted with one 
another, though the press is prolific in mushrooms, and 
many of the sections that vaunt themselves, while they 
teach us what they are, teach us, too, that they are worth 
nothing. We can see also that ecclesiastical agitations, 
which seem as if they would shake down the old towering 
steeples that we have admired so much, will, after all, shake 
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nothing down but what ought to have tumbled to the earth 
long ago, and allow us, on removal of the rubbish, to get 
the ground clear to build something new and more glorious. 
And so the facilities of locomotion, instead of turning us 
all into mere holiday-makers, which they may do for a 
while, will cause us to go and see how broad God's world 
is, and then to hear the voice that says to our hearts, " Go 
up and possess it, for God hath given it all to you. Go 
and take possession of every village in the name of truth, 
and every city in the name of love. Go, take possession 
of the darkest portions of the earth in the name of divine 
light. Go round and round the globe ; girdle it with iron 
to travel on, girdle it with iron wire to send your messages 
through ; but take care that, your souls having at com- 
mand a speed like that of their own winged messengers, 
your thoughts, your message to the world be not a lie, but 
the very brotherly and paternal truth of heaven itself/' ' 
For there is a ' Father of lies/ There is One Enemy ; 
and in sevenfold league the forces of our spiritual life 
must unite to oppose him. He is for himself and against 
us all; and wherever charity is not, there is he. He 
' abode not in the truth/ nor can he abide therein. Truth 
is against his " interests ;" there is enmity between him 
and it. He, too, approves of railroads and telegraphs, be- 
cause by their means lies can travel faster, and fraud has 
bigger opportunities. He is a friend to the Church when- 
ever ecclesiastics tolerate false brethren and exclude erring 
ones ; but raises the cry of Heresy ! when they bear with 
erring brethren and exclude false ones : he declares then 
that the Church is in danger, meaning by Church " The 
Synagogue of Satan." When we quote Scripture, and say, 
' We are not ignorant of his devices/ he smiles, but is far 
too courteous to contradict us. Though his " eye to Vro&v- 
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ness" is shrewd, he avoids creating suspicion by a too ob- 
trusive activity ; and skilfully contrives that we should do 
business for him when we suppose we are doing it for 
ourselves. Thus, he does not merely sow tares when we 
are asleep, but makes "us sow them for him when, as we 
suppose, we are "wide awake." He persuades us to mix 
the tares with our seed-corn, calling them a new kind of 
wheat ; and we do so, expecting a very plentiful crop — 
which, indeed, we get. He is a warm advocate for ' faith 
without works/ because he knows that faith can no more 
reach heaven without works than a bird can fly without 
feathers. He frequently gets up a mock Pentecost ; and 
with the 'rushing wind' of a great noise, and the 'fiery 
tongues' of angry zeal, brings thousands to their knees 
before the Baal of the hour. He is very charitable to sin- 
ners — provided they do not repent ; and always endeavours 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of & false peace : 
better be impure than not peaceable, he argues. He can 
always turn the words of Scripture against the sense of it : 
he greatly favours the critical study of the Bible by un- 
spiritual men, but to spiritual ones he deplores the inroads 
of criticism, and recommends them to abjure it. If you, 
friend, suppose that you have sagacity and strength 
enough to contend with this Enemy, I can assure you that 
this is the very opinion which he professes to have formed 
of you ! He says he is afraid of you ; you have found him 
out ; and then he chuckles. Friends, let us have a care of 
the One Enemy, and in the sevenfold unity of complete 
spiritual life 'withstand him:' he has been thoroughly 
beaten once; our 'One Lord* broke his power and de- 
stroyed his works, and we can do all things, even this 
great thing, — resist the Devil, — through Christ who 
us. 



THE 

BENEDICTION OP THE CHUBCH. 



2 Corinthians xiii. 14. 

The grace of the Lord Jesus Christy and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. 

If a man has been to visit his Mend, and you see him 
leaving the gate, it is pleasant to notice in his hand a 
basket of fruit or a bunch of flowers. It would be very em- 
barrassing, however, if the proof of friendship were always 
a gift, however trifling the gift might be. That is to say, an 
outward gift ; for there can be no interview of friendship 
without a mutual giving and receiving. If a friend visits 
us, we place ourselves at his disposal; our talents, our expe- 
rience, our wit, — if we have any, — are his for the time. 
And if we ourselves visit a friend, and one who, by age 
and station, is our natural superior, we are delighted to 
receive the overflow of his bounteous life into our own. 
We are refreshed thereby, we are replenished thereby, our 
stores of knowledge are greater; our thirst was keen, and 
it is satisfied. 

But suppose under the old law a man had offered a 
lamb in sacrifice to God, and had found that his flocks did 
not increase according to his hope, and had then said, 
" God has not increased my flocks ; I will offer him. t\& 
more lambs. 99 Might we not next svigpo^ a. "rosfe ^r\sssA. 
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saying to him, " God has done this to try your love. If 
you loved God, you would offer him even the last lamb in 
your flock, feeling that it is better to have the heavenly 
friend than to have only his property ; and feeling sure 
also, that if you have the divine friendship, whatever out- 
ward gifts are needed will be given you when you are fit for 
them, and when they are made ready for your happiest 
acceptance." In natural friendship, love is more than coin, 
fruit, flowers ; in natural friendship, love is tested by its 
willingness to accept love as the chief of offerings ; and 
yet again, in natural friendship, where there is love, there 
will be sure sometimes to be an offering according to the 
case, — flowers, books, or some such things. 

God invites us to his presence ; we are all present here 
before God, not according to our own will simply, but by 
his invitation. We have come to see him ; we have come 
spiritually to eat and to drink with him. No host is there 
but wishes that his guests should have pleasure ; and the 
bounteous God desires that we should have great pleasure 
in coming to see Him ; and it is very certain that if we 
have come in the true friendly temper, and have found a 
welcome, and enjoyed the benefit of the hour, we shall de- 
part enriched ; we shall go away, taking something with 
us in our hearts, though nothing with us in our hands ; and 
whatsoever "property" of various kinds— for God has 
manifold sorts of property — may be requisite for us will 
be sent after us to-morrow, or the next day, or some days 
hence, sent after us by the gray-headed and faithful steward 
of God, Providence. And you will Jind this to be true 
in many ways, No man that rejoices in God's grace com- 
plains much of God's providence. If we rejoice in God's 
grace, — his tender, compassionate, and special favour, — as 
felt in our hearts, we s\i&\1tlo\> o,om^m\£^Oa.o£his pro- 
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vidence. We shall wonder perhaps that as God was so 
kind to us in his own house, he has left our house so long 
unfurnished ; that as God was so ready to help us in 
spiritual business, he has not prospered us more in our 
worldly business, — we may wonder at that ; but our sense 
of God's eternal goodness, and the intimate discovery of 
this in his Son to our hearts, — our sense of God's 'grace/ — 
will prevent us from complaining of his providence. 

Now, when we come to church, as we have come this 
morning, God entertains us, and sends us away with a 
benediction. It is his benediction : it is, too, the bene- 
diction of the Church ; that is to say, the Church desires 
that God may grant its members his blessing, and ex- 
presses its faith that he will Our text announces that 
blessing : ' The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you 
all/ Can this be rendered into other language that shall, 
at least at first, appear simpler, and yet be equivalent ? It 
can. We will render it into other language in this way : 
" May your Christian Faith, Hope, and Love be replen- 
ished." Now what can a man wish for ? We come in 
different states. Some persons come to church wishing, 
indeed, that there were more solid ground for coming. 
There are persons who come in quest of truth ; still seek- 
ing truth, and seeking it wistfully, as if it were not. Their 
hearts are often agitated ; they scarcely know the meaning 
of their own internal movements, as the magnetic needle 
will move and indicate disturbances, and you cannot tell 
how those fluctuations have arisen, nor can you certainly 
tell how soon they will cease. Such motion is the sign of 
disturbance ; but you neither know the full range, the 
cause, nor the issue of it. Now suppose in the sa^raL^st- 
vice something is said which the heart fe^a \& soxfe. ^Y^ 
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heart cries out to itself gladly, " Whatever is doubtful, that 
is true ;" and the heart, which I assume to be seeking 
truth, feels, "That is a point of attachment for ma Here 
is ' a little spot enclosed by grace out of the worlds wide 
wilderness/ " Any truth that a man receives is to him as 
a spot of garden-ground, — a bit of clearing, if you please, — 
in the huge darksome wilderness ; a tent that will at least 
shelter him from the brunt of the wind and the fierceness of 
the sunshine, whilst as yet he has got no house. Assume, 
then, that a man wishes to believe, and comes to church 
rather desiring that there should be truth than knowing 
that there is truth ; and assume that something is spoken 
that makes him say, " That is true ;" then he has received 
a gift. 

There are others that believe, and yet are confounded. 
They are weary with inward toil, and with outward work 
also. A man can scarcely have much outward toil, and be 
a sensitive person, without having inward labour also ; and 
often, where there is no appearance of outward toil, the 
inward labour is so excessively severe, that there is more 
sweat from the work of the spirit than from the full work 
of the whole company of muscles. Suppose a person very 
tired in body and soul, — very tired, almost hopeless, — and 
something is said that excites hope ; the dry grass that 
should have been green has now a dew upon it, and it 
seems as if it might become green on the instant, because 
you know it will be so soon. In the spring-time of vege- 
tation, the effect of the shower is perceived within a few 
minutes of its fall; and there is that^n the soul athirst for 
God that causes the season of drought to be indeed a 
spring-time when once the shower descends. Hope enters 
this weary breast — hope : and is not hope a gift ? 

Then there are persona, uo\» m^swk \^iie£> and not 
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without much natural hope, that still yearn for sympathy. 
Even if the cupboard be full, and the basket be not only 
full but beautiful with fresh flowers and fruit, still the 
heart perhaps is longing for some one that would accept 
these flowers as adornments, and this fruit as an offer- 
ing — an offering of love. The heart seeks love, and has 
not found it to the full ; perhaps on some particular day 
feels that it has not found it at all Now if the spirit of 
truth breathe itself forth — it may not be in particular 
words, but so as to be felt in the general expression of 
words — if the spirit of truth breathe itself forth as Love, 
and the heart leaps with a hope that the whole of life by 
and by will be as a brotherhood in the breadth of its ex- 
perience, and also be filial in its trust of a wiser and deeper 
experience than its own, — if the heart leaps upward in a 
hope that we shall all love one another, and all be bound 
together in the love of God, — if it is comforted by Love, 
then, too, it has received a gift 

Faith, hope, love ! Need we so distinguish them as to 
separate the one of these gifts from the other two ? Not 
at alL* This indeed is remarkable, that you can never 
believe a little more, without beginning to hope too, and 
without feeling the glow of affection. When either of 
these three becomes prominent, the two others are seen 
beside it as in shadow ; and sometimes they take sisterly 
hands, and with a common brightness appear as equals. 
But you never can have faith without a little hope and a 
little love, and never can have love without hope and a 
disposition to believe. Wheresoever the one is, the other 
two appear — be sure of that. Here, then, is a happy in- 
stance in which three — three that are distinguishable and 
yet most intimate, — three, any one of which may be ^romL- 
nenfc, but neither complete in ite pioT^^^^^^^^ 5 ^ 
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other two, unite : here we have three — three what ? Three 
words? No. Three things? What do you mean by a 
'thing*? If you mean by a 'thing* that which can be 
seen and handled, these are not things. What are they, 
then, — faith, hope, and love ? They are not words merely, 
and they are not things, in the sense of being perceptible 
by touch and sight. What are they, then? They are 
states of life — that is what they are ; and whoever has 
more hope has more life — more love, more life — more 
faith, more life. These, then, are — if we are to use the 
term things — spiritual things; to speak more correctly, 
these are states of our spirit. If we, who have come here 
on the divine invitation, go hence, refreshed and replenished 
with faith, hope, and love, we have received a Gift of Life 
from heaven ; and is it not most proper that at the end of 
the banquet service we attend, we should dismiss one 
another with this mutual blessing, and say, " May you go 
hence — may we all go hence — with our faith, hope, and 
love replenished" ? 

But we have been speaking of these three states of our 
spirit — these three constituents of our own persona^life — 
and have declared that they are an equivalent expression 
for the blessing uttered in the words of our text ; it be- 
comes us, then, now to show that what we have asserted 
is indeed the case. 

1. ' The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ' — we will take 
that first. Can we recollect instances in which our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as presented in the Gospel, showed grace ? 
We remember once when he had been speaking amongst 
his own townspeople that ' they wondered at the gracious 
words that proceeded out of his mouth ;' such sincere and 
kind and winning words no one had ever heard before. 
We remember a sufferer, \flao m<l to \biel,— m Tinsightly 
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object he was, — 'Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean/ Jesus touched him, and said, 'I will; be thou 
clean/ He felt for him more love than loathing; and 
this is a characteristic of ' grace/ that what nature loathes 
grace can love. You remember on another occasion that 
Christ was walking, and there came a solemn procession 
from out the city. The only son of his mother was being 
carried forth to the grave. Jesus laid his hand upon that 
sad and sacred ark of affection, the bier. Was this pre- 
sumptuous handling ? No ; this was the hand of grace. 
He laid his hand upon the bier, and said, 'Young man, 
arise/ The young man arose, and his mother received 
him by the hand of God's grace. We remember again 
stories of women that had sinned and wept. We remem- 
ber how our Saviour said, ' Sin no more/ and yet pro- 
nounced no word of doom for the sin that had been com- 
mitted. He felt that the bitterness of the tears was a true 
punishment for the past, and that it might prove a suffi- 
cient one ; and he had rather receive the transgressor to 
a home of affection, in which purity might be restored, 
than banish that transgressor from all hope because she 
had become an outcast from so much joy. We might pro- 
long, and quote other instancea Did not our Lord's life 
abound with gracious words and gracious cures and 
gracious pardons, — that is to say, with words, cures, par- 
dons, that showed the tender compassionate favour with 
which he regarded us all in our weakness, in our sorrow, 
and in our sins? This is Grace. Through such Grace 
Love makes us believe in it. 

Now we might say, why not place the love of God 
first ? Why not say, " The love of God, and the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the communion of the Hoi^ 
Spirit, be with you all" \ WTaick is to&, ^ ta*» <s* "^ 
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house, — firsts that is, when we enter into the house? If 
Ood has a great mansion of love, he must provide a door 
to it, or we shall never get in. Now grace is the door into 
love. If God has a heart of love in the midst of all his 
immense activity, he must show it to our hearts, or else 
we should never be able to trust him in the view of all his 
actions; and therefore though a " natural" man, which com- 
monly means a rough, unthinking fellow, may have come 
without sense of his sins and wants, to talk a little of the 
love of God, in a poor way it is true, and might wish the 
love of God to be placed first ; the spiritual man, as a 
thoughtful man, can see that grace must be placed first, 
because the special favour is in its effect upon our cha- 
racter like a door which admits us into the great common, 
permanent^ public favour of God ; he will see that unless 
God reveal to us his heart in its intimate kindness to our 
own, we shall never be able to feel quiet confidence when 
we look forth into the immensity of his universe. 

Now this is the sense which the word ' grace' bears ; — it 
ia an act of love; it is a special act of love, that is to say, 
an act of tender, compassionate, adapted kindness; and in 
relation to that love itself, how can we speak of such a 
grace ? We can speak of it thus ; 'we can say that it is the 
most winning and expressive instance of the love that it 
reveals, and that it is not only chief at the outset of our 
spiritual career, but that it remains chief throughout our 
course. Who forgets that beautiful parable of the pro- 
digal's return ? Now the prodigal had received many a 
kindness from his father in former days. The father had 
truly given him the goods that he wanted, and before he 
grew old enough to have a wayward will of his own, had 
taken many a kind thought for his welfare; but then when 
the father received him \>ack aite* \a& ^d&a&i&sk. \sa not 
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show love in the form of 'grace* ? Love had been shown 
all along from infancy up to that hour ; but was not this 
a strange and most winning instance of love, and could the 
prodigal in his after career, however obedient and moral 
and trustworthy he might become in his conduct, could he 
ever forget the way in which his father received him back ? 
That which was the most expressive instance of paternal 
kindness would remain throughout his life the chief proof 
of the depth that there is in paternal kindness. In like 
manner, the grace of God in Christ as given to a world 
lying in wickedness, and helplessness, and folly, that 
grace which reveals the truth of God's love, reveals also 
its depth and its permanency. And what it is at the out- 
set, the most expressive instance of the kindness that it 
shows, that it continues to be. 

We all know that love is greater than any one of its 
own acts ; it must be so. There is more in a mother's 
love than there is in the gentle touch of her hand when 
she strokes the child's head. There is more in the father's 
love than there is in the book which he perhaps gives his 
child on the child's birthday. Any small act shows what 
the love is, but the love is more than all its own acts. In 
like manner, the love of God is more than any of his acts. 
Yes, the love of God is more even than his Grace, that is to 
say, the love of God is more than its own chief and most 
expressive instance ; and why are we introduced through 
the grace into the love, but that we may trust that love 
and trust it always, and that we may be prepared to enjoy 
it in all its goodness by having first of all tasted it, and 
continuing so to taste it, in its tenderest purity and sweet- 
ness. Oh, you must taste the delicacy of love if you would 
have all the common household pleasure that love brings 
You must know a heart in its s^t^^w*^^^ 
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may enjoy the pleasure of that heart's companionship in 
all the ordinary talk and work of life. We must know 
God so as to say, " Abba/' which means, "Father dear ;" 
we must know God tenderly. We need not say these 
words aloud ; men do not like to speak such words before 
others : so we are quite contented if the lip says, " Father," 
and if the heart alone says, " Abba ;" if the lips speak in 
the common tongue, but the heart, as it were, lisps some- 
thing of its feeling towards God. We must know God 
tenderly by his special personal regard to us in our state 
of want and weakness, in order that we may trustingly 
know God in the immense infinitude of his existence and 
his broad perpetual goodness. His providence is bountiful 
indeed, but his grace is very kind. 

And when we have thus seen the relation of his grace 
to his love, we shall understand how we may apply John 
the Baptist's words when he said, 'He that cometh after 
me is preferred before me, for he was before me.' Grace 
wins our faith, and then through its trust we have a love 
of our own which responds to the great general love of 
God. That which ' comes after' our faith, then, is love, 
which, though coming after it, is ' preferred before it,' for 
'it was before it.' In other words, if love had not been 
real in God, there never could have been faith in us. If 
love had not been real in God, we never could have ad- 
vanced forward through faith into love. If there never 
had been love in God, there never could have been the spe- 
cial instance of grace, and therefore that which God gives 
us after his ' grace,' namely, his love, was indeed before it 
in order that that grace itself might be made manifest 

2. The grace of Christ, then, introduces us into the love 

of God. It is as a door into a mansion. It is as the dis- 

covery of a heart, which, when 'known &\a&d& *& a* guarantee 
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for all the actions of the man ; in this case for all the ac- 
tions of the great eternal Godhead To what, then, can the 
blessing of this grace correspond ? — ' The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you' — for your Faith. Assume, then, 
that we have faith : what is now our state ? I have seen 
a little child perplexed at losing amongst the low bushes 
on Hampstead Heath — not a very great and terrible 
wilderness! — perplexed at losing her sister, and crying 
because sister was a few paces off concealed by a bush. 
So it may be with our feeble heart ; for in our times of 
feeble loneliness we are all children, and we need not be 
ashamed to confess it ; «and we cry out for God — " Where 
is He ? Where is He V — as the infant would cry out for 
its sister or its mother. Now when we are in the great 
wood, the wilderness of life, we all find the trees overtop 
us ; yes, and not only so, but the common growth of daily 
affairs is like those tall grasses that are found in some 
parts of the world. We are lost amongst the grass of the 
prairie, or the thick bushes, or the trees of the wood or the 
forest ; and we are saying, "Where is He ? Where is He V 
Now, ' the grace of God* is His answer to our cry. God 
says to the lost world, "Here I am." When we have 
found Christ, then we have found God; we have found 
our Father ; we now rest in our faith. But what have we 
found our Father for ? Is this finding all ? Are we just 
to see him, or will he not stand by our side and lead us 
by the hand ? If the child has found its sister or its mo- 
ther, they will go away together home ; and the child will 
be trained at home, and there will be many a happy work 
of affection then. If a man has found God as his Father 
through Jesus Christ, then that man is introduced into all 
the length and breadth of human participation in divixva 
benefits. The love of God wfll \rc \>OTOi\s£\iSil TMHsSatak. 
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in all that he learns and all that he does. Out of this 
Faitfr, then, will spring a Hope. He cannot be received 
into union with God as one who was called to his side and 
now has found his peace there, — he cannot be so received 
into union with God without continuing united in such a 
sense that he will constantly look onward with hope, feel- 
ing that all is right, that here and hereafter all necessary 
instructions and blessings will be given : here, as much 
as suits a shape of discipline ; there, all that can corres- 
pond to the fullest, and even the most eager, wish or 
thought. We are all out in the world as wanderers. 
Sometimes we wander in our thoughts only, sometimes we 
wander in our outward Experience. Now when it is in 
Thought, we may say thus : 

" I travelled upwards to the stars, 
And sa w a silent glory there ; 
I travelled far across the waves, 
I toiled amid the mountain air. 
The winds, they only wailed and sighed, 
And still I bore a burdened mind. 
' Oh, why,' I said, ' why doth He hide t 
Oh, when shall I my Father find f " 

So it is with many of the guesses of the soul as it travels 
in its speculation up to the great heights of the stars, 
over the grand extent of the mountains, across the noisy 
towns : — where will all these explorations lead us ? 
Alas, soon we come, as it were, to sit Job-like upon the 
ground and think over our state. We wander in our 
thoughts. 

Then, again, we wander in our experience. We know 

how the young set out to sea in the fresh time of their 

lite; and if we should hail any of them, and say, "What 

are yon doing?' the answer m\ig)akW. "QV^fc *aa only 
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sailing about." But as a man gets older, he finds he was 
not sent here just to sail about. He wants to get a dis- 
tinguished, or at least honourable, name and place of his 
own ; but whilst he is upon the sea, the sea itself seems to 
widen, the winds whistle and beat him right away from 
home quite out into unknown latitudes, away, away from 
the only home he has known. The storm gets high, and 
he is still beating about in the water, lost in his experience. 
We said, with the outer toil the inward toil may be com- 
bined. A man fhay be lost as much in his thought as he 
is in his outward experience ; but it will often happen that 
in whatever way a man is lost, — in his adventurous medi- 
tation or in his adventurous experience, — he is met by a 
ship, a friendly ship, and he is asked, Whither he is 
going? he replies, "Seeking a land." No land, he is 
told, lies in that direction ; "your sails and your ship have 
not strength enough to battle with this tempest ; the sea 
is too great for your little bark." What shall he do? 
Why this great ship is going to a country — a noble 
country : it is called "The Land of Promise ;" the captain 
of the ship is the Son of the King of that country; and so 
it is that that poor lost wanderer is taken into the ship of 
God, and goes still onward over a stormy sea; for the 
bark of Jesus Christ — the great royal bark of Jesus Christ — 
is tossed upon the sea, though it is always successful amid 
the wind and upon the wave. So the wanderer is taken 
into the ship, and going thus his voyage, is full of hope ; 
and thus it is that if we are lost in our experience, and 
find God, and if we are lost in our speculation — in our 
thoughts — and find God by his grace, by his saying, "Here 
I am, and from hence I am going onward," with the Trust 
that comes there comes Hope. So great a deliveraiLCA 
augurs a great destiny. Without a\^o^ W^HseSa/ws^* 
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be as nothing ; with faith there must be a hope, and this 
shall become a very great hope. 

But some man may say, " Will this be exclusively a 
religious hope, — will our hope in God's love relate exclu- 
sively to our religious welfare V Let us see. Take the 
New Testament and place it on a table, and place on the 
one side of it Shakespeare, as representing poetry, and 
place on the other side of it Newton, as representing 
science, and place behind it Bacon, as representing phi- 
losophy. Now will either of these three books supersede 
that one ? Will Bacon, for instance ? No. But will that 
little book supersede either of these three, or disallow 
them? Certainly not. Is that little book sufficient for 
man without these books, — I mean, of course, without all 
that these books represent, is it sufficient? No. You 
are ready to grant that. Would the Gospel be sufficient 
to enable us to lead an honourable life upon the assump- 
tion that there were no world in which to lead it? Or 
can a man show himself good, even if God has changed 
his heart, without an outward scene of action and trial ? 
No ; he works, toils, and suffers in the complex scheme of 
affairs. It is no disparagement to the Gospel to say that 
it needs a world in which to exhibit itself. It is no dis- 
paragement to the goodness of a man's heart to say that it 
is as nothing until it has been developed in the affairs of 
life. In like manner, it is no disparagement to that little 
book, in which God has specially revealed his grace, his 
tender compassionate favour to man, — it is no disparage- 
ment to that to say that it neither opposes nor disallows 
poetry, science, and philosophy, — princes in the broad 
realms of God's love, — and that, in fact, it cannot do all 
the work that God designed it should do except through a 
hidden and benignant relation to ft&*fc.' Tfc& ^^sarion 
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of human wisdom which we find in books is ampler than 
the expression of divine wisdom which we find in Scrip- 
ture ; but is not so pure, not so clear and glorious. All 
that is to be brought into alliance with the Gospel will be 
found not to disparage but to honour it ; for in the Gospel 
we have the pure, the deep, the clear expression of the 
divine character. We have not the amplest expression of 
all thought for all time ; but we have the purest inward 
expression of deep truths, without which no other utter- 
ance will fully avail. We have not therein the complete 
sum of human joy bestowed ; but we have the purest source 
thereof opened. We have not the whole continuous scheme 
of human affairs explained ; but we have a clear and glorious 
end exhibited, — namely, heaven, the holy and happy per- 
fection of character and affairs. 

All the departments of thought and action, then, come 
into alliance with the New Testament ; and a godly Hope 
speaks of possessions that are not joys of any restricted 
kind, but that are all joys nevertheless in the sense in 
which we shall wish the word to be exclusively used, — the 
sense of the inward, purified spirit, that new and true 
heart which is to govern the future happy times of the 
world. Travel as you will in the world, if you leave your 
heart behind you, you will not do what it was hoped you 
would when you set out. Live as you will, if you cease to 
be an honest man, we shall cease to care for your opinion. 
Think what you will, if you turn out a deceiver, though 
you may heap up money in sacks, your whole store of coin 
will be infected ; it will rust, and the happiness it may buy 
wither and perish. Nowhere can a man travel safely if he 
leaves his heart behind him ; and there is no realm out of 
the numerous immensely populous leaJraa <& 'Oas, 3ksro&& 
Kingdom in which a man can aaMj ^*S&. TOJksaa V^ "^ 
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governed by a divine life. But when he is governed by a 
divine life, he is not to sit still, and say, " Grace, grace ;" 
nor is he to be always singing hymns directly drawn from 
the narrative or from the graphical portion of the New 
Testament. He shall do whatever he can, according to 
his gift. But only if his heart is right with God can he 
understand and possess the amplitude of the divine love 
and its blessing. If we allow thought to travel far and to 

, attempt much, the depth of love — its Grace — is still shown 
in Christ ; and by it alone we are safely introduced to that 
breadth of love in its perpetual omnipotence by which our 
Hope is nourished and enlarged. 

3. We come now to the third part of this expression, — 
'The communion of the Holy Ghost.' 'Communion:' 
here, before me, is a Communion-table, — a plain table 
with bread and with wine upon it. It is the table round 
which we meet, that we may take in common these, the 
representative things, of God's complete spiritual provision, 
— the blood, the flesh ; the soul, the body ; the divinity, the 
humanity; — that we may share the bread and share the 
wine. Of course, unless our taking the bread and wine 
corresponds to our taking the benefits for which these 
stand, the service is an empty one. If we share the bread 
and the wine, we must share Christ's love and his truth, — 
be partakers with him in his spirit and actions. In a 
common act we enrich ourselves by drawing upon a com- 
mon fund ; we satisfy ourselves by receiving and cherish- 
ing a common life ; and afterwards we are to show our 
real brotherhood by engaging in the various departments 
of a common service. Now if God's grace in Christ is 
trusted, and God's love, so broadly revealed in Christ, — as 
the limited but splendid sun that occupies but one spot 

shows the whole breadth oi^^NfcTir-^^^^^^^***ft- 
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ceive into ourselves a life of brotherhood with one another ; 
we receive into ourselves a life which leads us on by pro- 
gression towards all the fulness that is in God — life by 
which there is communion of man with man, of truth with 
truth, of the partial with the more perfect, of to-day with 
to-morrow, of time with eternity, and earth with heaven. 
We are partakers of a common life one with another, and 
of a life bjt which the present and the future commune 
together, the part and the whole commune together, a little 
knowledge and the total truth commune together, and the 
humble Christ as known on earth is associated ever with 
the glorified Christ as known in heaven ; for communion 
of spirit is that which unites the moral whole with all its 
parts, and unites all the various members of a society in 
one common bond of affection and of action. 

In partaking, then, of the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, we share a common life bestowed upon us by the 
supreme Giver : we have fellowship one with another in 
Love, and truly our fellowship is with the Father and the 
Son in their mutual love. God, through Christ, breathes 
into us his Spirit : this we receive, not alone, but con- 
jointly one with another. God, through Christ, begins by 
imparting to our heart Faith in his grace, and Hope 
through his grace in all his goodness : and knowing and 
hoping in that, we abide in his Love ; together keep our- 
selves by the * communion of the spirit' in the love of 
God. Spiritually he leads us on, little by little, till we 
are enabled to reach from our first possession to an 
ampler ; to attain from the trust of to-day to the fuller 
faith of to-morrow. And thus it is that Christ's words 
are realised, when* he says, ' I am the way, the truth, and 
the life.' Now, if he were not the life, \i Ve ^*«t*. ^^ 
completely in himself the life tlaat, ^we a& Tiee&O&a^s^ 
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not be the truth ; because, for instance, if I come to you 
representing only an argumentative logic without affection, 
and you are a person that wants comfort^ I am not the 
truth to you ; I cannot be : I have not what you want 
But if I represent a life that is kind, and you are a person 
that by your misfortunes, or your present weakness, or 
sickness, particularly need sympathy, then, having the life 
you want, I can be — assuming that I possess wisdom 
enough — the truth to you also ; but I could not be so 
without a sympathetic life, whatever my capacity. I must 
have the kind heart and the wise good sense of the nurse 
combined, if I am to wait not only with tenderness, but 
with efficiency in the sick chamber. 

So again, if Christ is the life, if he is the life and the 
truth, the full life and the full truth, he must be the way 
also, must lead us step by step, teach us ' the things per- 
taining to himself lesson by lesson, because he cannot give 
the whole truth at once ; can he ? He cannot pour into us 
the fulness of life at once ; can he ? And how can he be 
a way ? No man can be a way except by his spirit, which 
draws us to him and leads us on with him ; which is 
indeed his life, gradually imparted, to lead us on by his 
truth, gradually revealed : unless God gives us the spirit of 
honesty, we can never take the way to honour ; unless God 
gives us the spirit of charity, we can never take the way 
to remedial compassion ; unless God gives us the spirit of 
purity, we can never take the way to heaven ; unless God 
gives us the spirit of integrity in to-day's duty, we shall 
never achieve for ourselves the crown. We must find life 
a way to one great end : and that alone can be the true 
end which has its beginning in Love. Christ gives us his 
gracious Spirit, and all the onward motions of the leading 
Spirit are in harmony mt\i \tafc c £ra£& dt^tAl 7&fe^<hfi 
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supreme Life ; and he breathes out through the grace which 
interprets that life in the particular way in which we most 
need to know it, the varied powers of his creative love; and 
as I have said that all good books are in unison with the 
Bible, and work with it in furtherance of the salvation of 
men, so now I say, all life which is in the heart from his 
' breath of lives/ and in the operations of our thought and 
our activity, is in communion with the tender compassion of 
our God. His Spirit breathes into us : its energies flow 
into our thought and action, and cause these to make a 
way for themselves outward and onward. If you have a 
heart to sing, then sing ; and if you have a mind to rea- 
son, then study ; and if you are a discoverer, then invent : 
the songs, thoughts, and inventions will, if God's grace be 
inmost, all prove useful by and by. Do what you will in 
your science, philosophy, and poetry, and labour, but be a 
Christian man wherever you go. Do not venture on with- 
out a heart that God has ' touched' to help you. But if 
your wisdom and enterprise are in communion with love 
because you have a ' good hope through grace/ the divine 
Spirit will make a way for you ; will make a way for you 
across the water ; will make a way for you over the wil- 
derness ; will make a way for you through the crowd : but 
unless you keep yourself in the Love of God, through the 
Communion of the Holy Ghost, you will not thus succeed. 
The Communion of the Holy Ghost is, in other words, 
the sharing of a common life of sacred love by which we 
feel brotherhood with one another, and by which we pro- 
gress onward led by our purified inward motives, and tra- 
versing according to our ability the length and breadth of 
that kingdom of affairs which God has given to exercise 
and to enrich us. Such is the Comm\miavv oS.*Qa&^3L^ 
Ghost; the fellowship of Love, in aTlo^TOfira^^^^ 
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through Faith created and nourished by his grace. The 
love of God is revealed by his grace, and yet transcends 
it: trusting that grace, in his love we hope ; and by his 
Spirit* through our faith and hope, we love. With God and 
Christ and one another we are one by the communion of 
that Spirit by which God and Christ are one, namely the 
spirit of Love. Thus, then, we have endeavoured to verify 
the assertion made at the outset : that an equivalent ex- 
pression for the blessing of the text may be found in the 
words, " May your Christian faith, hope, and love be re- 
plenished." 

But some one will say : " Are we right in exclaiming, 
' Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost ; as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be, world without end. Amen* ?" Indeed we are : why 
not? A.s it was in the beginning 'with God/ so is it now, 
and ever shall be : the Word is still with him in truth and 
grace, the Spirit is still with and from him, to move in the 
void angry darkness, and say, Let there be light; let 
there be love. Some things that were in the beginning of 
our Christian era are not now, nor need be; some still 
are r and still are incomplete ; and some are not, yet are to 
be restored. But there was one thing which in the begin- 
ning was, and we wish it now also was, and always would 
be. In the beginning was the simple assertion that Jesus 
Christ is God's revelation of Himself, and that they who 
accept him, and live by his Spirit, and love him and love 
God through him, are good people, are Christiana ; the 
salt of the earth and the children of the kingdom. It was 
not said at the outset of the Church's career, " Except ye 
believe all these sayings** — s&jfYc^ *fl&aX» ^&scL\ssdd\ with 
definitions — " without &ou\A ^ s\*a&^s^ ^«£^a^ 
There was no Athanasia^Cxe^^^o^^^^^^^ 
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The Athanasian logic, as we look at it in the English 
Prayer-Book, seems to resemble a knotted scourge pre- 
pared to lash the shoulders of a victim ; or to be like a 
net which has been provided to catch us when we would 
fly abroad in our happiness : yes, first like a net to catch 
us, and then like a cage to confine us when we are caught 
Alas, that the expressions which men have called a creed 
should be compared, and correctly, to a net or a cage! 
When you are free in the air, you can sing, to express your 
joy ; but when pent up in such a cage, if you sing at all, it 
is to relieve your sorrow. But we wish to express our joy. 
You may take it as a truth, that there is no creed which 
God cares for which a man cannot sometimes sing joyfully. 
We are to have peace and joy through believing. What, 
then, shall we say about believing the Athanasian Creed ? 
He that can receive it, let him receive it ; but not impose 
it on others. It guards the truth with the swords of 
Simeon and Levi, Jacob's cruel sons. Its ingenuity is ad- 
mirable, its anathema detestable, its logic very acute ; and 
as an historical exposition of old thought, its value is high. 
But it has turned truth into a scourge, and there is no- 
thing congenial to the heart of God in those words, ' which 
faith, except every one do keep whole and undefiled, with- 
out doubt he shall perish everlastingly/ There is no love 
in this anathema. It makes God a liar ; for he says, ' Him 
that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out/ and majiy 
men seek God, and find him, who cannot push their way 
through this prickly fence. A man may love God, and yet 
not be a metaphysician- There is na reason why love and 
logic should not be fast friends ; but, if love without a 
fence of logic is like a vineyard of grapes, open to the 
attack of the wild boar, logic without love is a wilderness 
of brambles. The vineyard may need to \>e TO^ssfcafcOs^ 
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the brambles will never yield grapes. Here and there some 
scribe, son of Simeon, may take these Athanasian * thorns 
of the wilderness/ and fancy he does God service by using 
them to castigate a heretic. Better give poor heretics a 
bunch of Eshcol grapes, that they may be drawn by ' cords 
of love' through the wicket-gate of Intelligence into the 
garden that has promise of a threefold blessing. 

Is, then, the intellectual expression of the doctrine of 
God s Being, known as doctrine of the Trinity, and to which 
this particular formulary refers, without value? It has 
very great value ; and I myself have always been forward 
to assert that fact. It is impossible, of course now, to state 
and defend that doctrine. But I do not say this evasively. 
I have preached enough sermons in illustration of it to fill a 
volume ; for it has much occupied and rewarded my atten- 
tion, and I cherish the hope that I may yet have an op- 
portunity of endeavouring to state and elucidate it, in a 
treatise little or large. I affirm at once that the Truth, 
that God is Triune, is indubitable and glorious; yes, and 
even simple to the apprehension of some spiritual eyes. 
But we may easily become absurd in what we say of it, 
and not only absurd but cruel, tritheistic instead of trini- 
tarian, haughty instead of ' gracious/ For it is possible 
not to see this truth and yet to see God ; and it is possible 
to argue angrily on its behalf and yet neither to see it nor 
God. We must distinguish between necessary truths and 
truths that to us are necessary. The truths about a circle 
and a square are necessary truths, but it is not necessary 
for all of us, — for every young lady here, for instance, — 
to know them. It may be that we must arrive at a certain 

age or state before we can \mta?fc\»xA «xA w^ ^ham. 

The Trinity may be a nece^ax^ \xtfik, i^» ™& ^^ **- 
•**& for all of us to kao* «fc ^e*^ : ^^* «** «** 
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personal God exists in a Trinity, certainly our formula ex- 
pressing that truth ought not to be a twisted threefold 
cord or scourge. 

Embarrass not the life of the simple. Oh, for free- 
dom ! Freedom alone will lead men to truth. There is 
no more subtle scheme of the devil for preventing men's 
attainment of a friendly communion of intelligence than 
that of terrifying them at the outset by saying, " You may 
fall into wrong opinions, into pernicious soul-destroying 
errors." Of course we may err ; nay, we must pass through 
imperfection of opinion if we are to see truth rather than 
shout for it. But why be disheartened at the outset? The 
Spirit of God will lead even the humblest persons into all 
the truth necessary for them ; and will lead the Church 
into the profounder and completer truth necessary for its 
more manifold life. And why should preachers as the 
' soldiers of Jesus Christ' so much fear the opinions men 
may form of their abilities and orthodoxy ? We have to 
do our best, and try to please God by speaking what we 
know to be truth as clearly and persuasively as we can, 
and by propounding what we think to be truth, modestly. 
But if we are afraid that men will not praise us, then we 
are not fit for men to trust us, and ought to stand down. 
And, however firm a conviction of certain truths we may 
have, do not let us therefore impose them upon others. 

These last remarks I have been making rather in pa- 
renthesis. The sermon, in its general scope I hold to be, 
if I have delivered it as I wished, not threateningly dog- 
matic, but reasonable and serviceable. But if a man says 
there was, something in it that he did not understand^ I 
reply, Well, if there was, you cm\akfe ^t^O^^^^^ 5 ^ 
profitable and wholesome. "Eafc VSaa ««&«** «&. *»*> ^^ 
the pips ; but remember, in t^s^NOTj ^^T^* 9 * 355 * 
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the seed. That is not wanted for nourishment now ; but 
though out of the orange we cast the pip, out of the pip we 
get the orange. It often happens that the thing which is 
hard and disagreeable to our taste will, if we earth it in the 
soil of the intellect, bring forth abundance of sweet fruit. 
Oh, happy the man that does not consider worthless all 
that he cannot at once use for spiritual food ; who eats 
the fruit and gives God thanks ; who also sows the seed, or 
lets others do so, and gives God thanks. Thrice happy he, 
who, receiving ' hard sayings/ meekly tries by meditation 
whether living powers therein will rend the hardness, 
yielding him at length lofty trees that bear fruit as soft 
and pleasant as it is wholesome. The benediction of the 
Church Catholic, even ' the Grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Love of God, and the Communion of the Holy Ghost/ 
be with you. Amen. 



THE END. 
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